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my  fpeculations  as  wholly  approved  of  by 
you ;  nor  to  make  you  in  any  degree  an- 
fwerable  for  fuch  parts  of  them  as  may  be 
thought  erroneous  or  doubtful.  If  they 
cannot  anfwer  for  themfelves,  it  is  I  alone 
thac  muft  anfwer  for  them. 

I  have  obferved  with  much  anxiety, 
that  fome  of  my  obfervations  and  reafon- 
ings,  which  to  my  felf  appeared  jufl  and 
important,  have  not  appeared  fo  to  you ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  this  diftruft  or  dif^ 
fcnt  on  your  part,  I  have  been  led  to  exa- 
mine with  peculiar  care,  and  to  illuftrate 
very  fully,  all  thofe  fufpedled  parts  of  my 
difquifitions.  The  refult  of  this  more  ri- 
gorous examination,  in  mod  inftances,  has 

been, 
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been,  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  had 
formed  before ;  and  to  enable  me  to  illu-^ 
ftrate  it  better,  and  to  anfwer,  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  think  fatisfadory,  the  princi«* 
pal  objedions  that  you  had  urged  againft 
my  fpeculations. 

The  difierence  of  opinion  between  us, 
has,  I  think,  been  chiefly  on  certain  points^ 
which,  from  the  nature  of  my  inquiries^ 
I  have  had  occafion  to  examine  very  mi« 
nutely;  much  more  fo,  I  believe,  than 
had  ever  been  done  before ;  and  of  which^ 
though  they  had  not  altogether  efcaped 
your  attention,  you  had  taken  oply  a 
more  remote  and  general  view.  It  is  not 
for  me,  but  for  others,  to  judge,  whe* 
ther  my  attention  to  thefe  points  in  fci- 
ence  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  ot 
not. 

I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  yoi),  and 

with  your  candour  in  all  matters  of  ici- 

a  2  ence. 
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ence^  to  fuppoic  that  any  explaoAtifm  or 
apology  to  you  could  be  npoefliary  for  my 
coudud  in  this  rcfpc^ ;  or  to  think  that 
you  could  h$ye  expe^fled  or  wifhed  for  any 
other  condv<Q:  on  my  ^r^.  It  is  for  tb^ 
fake *of  others,  who  might  be  ftruck/w(ih 
certain  differences  of  opinion  between  us, 
^od  who  might  miftak^  them  for  an  in- 
con^ftencyivith  ref]pe£)i:to.thbj(b  impot^ant 
principles  about  which  we  perfedUy.  agree, 
that  I  think  it  expedient  to  givefomepre^r 
limin^ry  explanation  and  jnflificaxion  of 
my.  cQndu£l«  This.  I  think  I:  cannot  bet- 
ter,do  than  in  the  very  words  of  Bacon, 
whofe  fentiments  I  am  fure  you  know, 
and  revere,  as  much  as  I  da :  E^  non  difit 
fUceat  rfguhf  QnaRTET"  ruacjpif.TEM 
CREDERE  I  huic  tamen .  cmjungcndtwi.efi^ 
Oportet  jam  edoctum.j-Udicio  sua 
UTi ;  difcipuli  enim  debent  magi/iris  tempo-* 
rariam  folum  fidem^  judicitque  fufpenftonem^ 
dfmec  penitus  imbiber inf  artes;,  non  autem  file- 
..       \  ^  •       ..  nam 
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nam  hhirta&s  ejuratitmemj  perpituanupu 
genii  Jkrvkvtem^ 


But  though  I  take  the  liberty  to  difiW 
materially  from  you  on  certain  pointy  in 
philofbpky,  I  embrace  with  joy  this  o^ 
portunity^  the  heft  or  only  I  may  ever 
ha^,  o£  acknowledging  what  pleafure  and 
i&ftru6tion  I  have  derived  from  your  con* 
verfation  and  writings ;  and  of  exprefEng 
the  high  fenfe  that  1  have  of  the  merit 
of  your  philofbphy ;  which  hath  refcued 
%ne  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  iiiterefting 
branches  of  knowledge,  that  of  the  Human 
Mind,  from  a  ftate  that  rendered  it  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  Science,  and  a  re- 
proach to  the  human  underftanding;  an 
objcA  of  contempt  to  the  Wife,  of  detefta- 
tion  to  the  Good,  and  of  well-merited  de- 
rifion  even  to  the  Vulgar. 

That  fyftem  of  falfe  fcience,  which  you 
.  have  fo  happily  exjlo(led,  as  dangerous  to 

the 
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the  befl:  interefts  of  m^nkind^  has  already 
undergone  the  fevereft  revifion  and  ccn- 
fure  of  fome  refpeftable  authors,  who, 
being  themfelves  warmly  interefted  in  the 
cauie  of  religion  and  virtue,  were  difpofed 
to  regard  with  the  mod  jealous  abhorrence 
every  thing,  and  every  word,  that  tended, 
however  remotely,  or  threatened,  how- 
ever feebly,  to  fhake  their  facred  founda- 
tions. 

.  But  its  baneful  eflccls  on  fcience  itfelf 
have  been  greater  and  more  evident ;  not 
merely  by  the  many  falfe  and  extravagant 
opinions  to  which  it  led,  for  theie  of  them- 
felves  muft  foon  have  died  away,  but  by 
poifoning  the  very  fountain  of  knowledge; 
introducing  the  moft  vifionary  principles 
as  fundamental  truths,  with  a  perfedl  ne- 
gledl  and  contempt  of  that  patient  impar- 
tial obfervation,  and  of  that  fin  A  and  cau- 
tious indudion,  which  alone  can  lead  to 
the  real  knowledge  of  nature.     It  has  thus 

tended 
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tended  rather  to  bewilder  and  darken  man- 
kind,  than  to  lead  and  enlighten  them  in 
the  paths  of  fcidnce  ;  and  has  too  often 
made  its  votaries  rather  ingenious  difpu« 
tants  than  folid  reaibners.  Nor.  has  it  been 
leis  pernicious^  by  deterring  the  ablefl: 
and  mod  ardent  in  the  purfuit  oif  know- 
ledge, .  with  the  unpromifipg  appearance 
which  it  prefented)  and  the  unfatisfa^ory 
atuinments  which  it  a^rded;  by  fatisfy-f 
ing  the  indoknt  with  very  imperfedt  and 
falie  accounts  of  thofe  vaft.Tegions  of  fci- 
ence,  which,  by  proper  exertions  of  their 
own,  they  might  well  have  hoped  to  ex- 
plore J  and  by  filling  the  vain,  for  even  in 
fcience  vanity  bears  fway,  with  an  arro- 
gant conceit  of  fuperior  knowledge,  which 
they  had  neither  talents  nor  perfeverance 
to  attain. 

I  muft  ever  be  of  opinion,  that  thofe 
authors  have  deferved  well  of  mankind, 
who  have  contributed  by  their  labours, 

either 
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either  to  make  men  wiier,  or  to  make 
them  better;  but  they  furelydeferve  dou*^ 
bly  well  of  them  who  do  both.  That  foch 
is  the  happy  fpirit  and  tendency  of  yonr 
philoibphy,  and  that  fucfa  will  be  the  in-* 
fluetice  of  your  writings  on  all  who  fhall 
pttufe  them  with,  due  attention,  and  with«- 
ont  prejudice,  I  am  well  convinced.  This 
profped,  and  the  aflurance  that  you  do 
not  labour  in  vain,  while  the  pure  fun^ 
ihinc  of  a  well-fpent  life  gilds  the  evetiittg 
of  your  days,  will,  I  hope,  entourage  you 
ftill  to  profecute  thofe  inquiries,  in  which 
you  have  hitherto  been  fo  fucccfsful. 


Farewell. 


Edinburgh, 

Jan.  I. 

1790. 
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IT  muft  no  doubt  appear  yery  flrange^ 
and  perhaps  will  be  thought  not  very 
wiife,  for  one,  whofe  profeifion  and  ftatlon 
engage  him  in  the  cultivation  of  phy ileal 
icience,  ever  to  wander  from  his  own  more 
pleafant  and  fruitful  province,  into  the 
thorny  and  barren  regions  of  metaphy ileal 
ijpeculation.    * 

Such  a  condudl  it  is  perhaps  impoilible 
fully  to juilify,  and  it  maybe  difficult  even 
toexcufe;  but  in  the  prefent  inftance  it 
may  be,  and  it  furely  ought  to  be,  ac- 
counted for  at  leafl. 

The  treatiie  contained  in  this  volume  is 
part  of  a  much  more  extenfive  and  im- 
portant undertaking,  An  EJfay  towards  an 
inveftigation  of  the  exad  import  and  extent 
of  the  common  notion  of  the  relation  of  Caufc 
b  and 
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and  Effefi  in  phyjtes^  and  of  the  real  nature 
of  that  relation. 

It  will  be  admitted^  I  prefumc,  at  once, 
that  this  is  an  important  inquiry;  and 
that  it  is  a  rational  one  too,  if  any  means 
can  be  found  whereby  it  may  be  profecu- 
ted  wifh  certainty  and  w:itH  fucceft.  From 
the  nature\and  the  objeift  of  it,  it  may  be 
conceivjcd.to  be.  equally  iacerefting  to  th« 
Metaphyfician  and  to  the  Phyfical  Inqui-» 
rer ;  to  the  former,  as  relating  to  an  ef- 
fential  part  of  the  confiitutian  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  or  an  important  .law  of  hu-? 
man  thought ;  to  the  latter,  as  involving 
a  ftridl  examination  of  that  principle, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  one  great  part 
of  his  fcience :  I  mean  that  part  of.  phyr 
fical  fcience  which  is  called  Natural  Piu^ 
lofophy,  in  contradiilinc^on  to  Natural 
Hiftory. 

'.  The  •nature  and  objeds  of  thefe  two 
branches  of  Phyfical  Science,  and  of  courf^ 
the  proper  diftinAion  and  boundary  be- 
tween them,  I  conceive  to  be  fufficiently 
and  uniformly  tmderftood.  Natural  Hiftory 
,.    ,  .    *  confidcrs 
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cwS^r^mBLt&LiAlSu^amei;  defcribes  them, 
^ives  them  Haines,  and  iarrangeiis  tiiem,  on 
^hc  principle  of  refembknce  and  differ- 
ence^  .into  higher  and  lower  kinds  and 
ic^ts,  or,  in  its  own  technical  language, 
into  Kingdoms,  Clafles,  Orders,  Genera, 
Species,  and  Varieties.  Natural  Philofophy 
treats  of  phj^c^XEvents ;  arranges  them,  in 
fcHne  nieafure,  on  the  principle  of  refeixi- 
blance,  but  endeavours  always  to  refer 
them  to  their  refpedive  caufes.  Hence 
the  intimate  connexion  of  thefe  two 
branches  of  Natural  Science,  and  the  im- 
mediate fubfcrviency  of  the  former  to  the 
latter,  muft  be  evident,  and  are  indeed 
univerfally  acknowledged. 

In  every  part  of  Natural  Philofophy,  it 
isaffumedas  a  principle,  That  no  event 
or  change  (for  all  the  events  that  we  ob- 
fcrve  are  changes  only,  we  perceive  not  in 
any  of  them  either  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  exiftence)  comes  to  pafs  merely  of 
itfelf,  that  is,  without  relation  to  any 
thing  elfe ;  but  that  every  change  (lands 
related  to,  and  implies  the  exiftence  and 
influence  of,  fomething  elfe,  in  confe* 
b  2  quemce 
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quence  of  which  fuch  change  came  to  pafs, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
ciple, beginning,  or  fource,  of  the  change 
referred  to  it.  The  term  Caufe  is  ufually 
employed  to  denote  the  fuppofed  prin- 
ciple of  change ;  and  the  term  EffeB  is  ap- 
plied to  the  change  confidered  as  related 
to  the  principle  of  change  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded :  for  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  both 
thefe  terms,  as  commonly  ufed,  are  rela- 
tive. That  which  confidered  without  re- 
lation to  any  change  proceeding  from  it 
would  be  termed  a  Subdance,  or  in  fome 
inftances  a  Quality,  or  even  an  Event, 
when  coniidered  in  that  relation,  is  term- 
ed a  Caufe  \  and  what  confidered  as  related 
to  its  caufe  would  be  termed  an  Effe^^ 
when  regarded  independently  of  that  re- 
lation, is  called  an  Event,  or  in  fome  ca- 
fes a  State,  or  a  Quality  :  Juft  as  a  perfon 
who  confidered  by  himfelf  is  called  a  Man, 
when  confidered  in  different  relations  may 
be  a  father,  a  fon,  a  brother,  a  hufband, 
a  fubjed,  a  fovereign,  &c.  Thus  the 
melting  of  fnow,  confidered  fimply,  is  an 
Event ;  as  related  to  heat,  it  is  an  Effeii  : 
Heat  we  perceive  only  as  a  Quality ;  or  we 

may 
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may  call  it  perhaps  a  State;  for  aught  we 
know,  it  may  be  a  Sub/iance^  accumulated 
occafionally  in  different  bodies,  like  water 
-in  a  fponge :  confidered  as  related  to  the 
melting  of  fnow,  it  is  zCaufe;  confidered 
as  proceeding  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  or 
the  inflammation  of  fuel,  &c.  ic  is  an  Ef- 

fia. 

The  general  philofophical  principle  on 
this  point,  involving  the  notion  at  prefent 
under  coniideration,  is  commonly  exprefT- 
ed  in  fuch  terms  as  the  following :  For 
every  effeA  there  muft  be  a  caufe; — ^no- 
thing exifts,  or  nothing  comes  to  pais, 
without  a  cauie  j — Nihil  turpius  philofopho 
quam  fieri  Jine  caufa  quicquam  dicere. — 
And  this  principle,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  Natural  Philofophy,  has  been  re- 
garded both  as  a  phyiical  and  as  a  meta- 
phyfical  axiom ;  phyiical,  as  exprefling  an 
important  general  fadl  vf\x\fL  refpedl  to  the 
material  world ;  metaphyseal,  as  ex- 
preifing  a  correfponding  law  of  human 
thought,  or  fomething  which  all  men  of 
competent  judgement  think,  and  cannot 
help  thinking. 

If 
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If  this  axiom  were  errtmeous^  Natural 
Philosophy  would  be  but  a  kind  of  dreacix; 
as  Geometry  woold  be,  if  the  axioms  of 
it  were  falfe ;  or  as  the  fyftem  of  ooe  would 
be,  who  (hould  hold  that  all  animals  are 
hatched  trom  eggs,  as  birds  are;  or  that 
every  fubftance  in  nature  is  produced  by 
generation,  and  has  a  father  and  a  mo- 
ther, as  the  more  perfedl  animals  have. 

The  axiom  under  confideration  cannot 
be  fuppofed  wholly  erroneous ;  for  every 
perfon  of  competent  judgement  and  know- 
ledge underftands  by  it  fomething  of 
which  he  has  the  moft  perfed  and  irre- 
fiftible  convidion,  as  being  univerfally 
true;  and  any  perfon  who  (hould  pre*- 
fqme  to  deny  it  would  be  as  little  regard- 
ed, and  would  as  little  deferve  regard,  as 
one  who  fliould  deny  the  axioms  of  geo- 
metry. 

But  though  there  may  be  fomethitig  in 
that  axiom  as  unqueftionably  true  as  any 
axiom  of  geometry ;  yet  it  muft  be  own- 
ed, that,  taken  altogether,  it  is  not  quite 
foxlearand  preciie  as  might  be  wifhed, 

and 
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and  as  thofe  of.  geometry  adluaUy  are; 
and  therefore,  rhonever  neceflary  it  may 
be  to  admit  the  phyfical  axiom  of  the  u-* 
niverfality  and  the  neceflity  of  a  Caufe  for 
every  Event  or  fuppofed  EffeSl^  it  muft  be 
equally^,  and  eyea  previpufly^  neceffary  to 
have  it  rendered  clear  and  precife  %  which 
can  he  done  only  by  a  particular  explana- 
tion, and  full  illuftration  of  the  notion  ex- 
prefled'  by  the  term  Caufe^  and  of  the  rela*- 
tion  conceived  to  fubiift  between  CaUfe  and 
Effta. 

It  is  in  vain^  and  .would  healmoftab- 
furd,  to  attempt  to  fettle  that  preliminary 
point,  by  giving  any  arbitrary  definitions, 
however  clear  and  precife  thefe  might  be 
niade^  of  the  notions  and  of  the  terms  in 
queftion.  Such  definitions  may  Qaiily  be 
given,  and  many  different  definitions  of 
them  have  been  given  accordingly,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  All  of  thefe 
definitions  of  any  one  term  or  notion,  f  uch 
as  Caujc^  may  be  bad ;  that  is^  either  alto- 
gether erroneous ;  or  defective,  and  confe- 
quently  too  general ;  or  redundant,  and 
confequently  too  jyuxuted  and  partial,  in 

their 
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their  application :  nay,  all  but  one  of  them 
mufi  be  bad,  forafmuch  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent. 

It  would  require  a  diflertation  much 
longer  than  I  fhould  wifh  this  Introduc- 
tion to  be,  to  explain  the  laws  of  defini- 
tion, with  refpe<£l  to  natural  objedls,  and 
to  thoie  notions  that  are  univerfal  among 
mankind,  and  are  the  natural  and  fponta- 
neous  fuggeftions  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  fun- 
damental and  indefeafible  laws  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Human  Mind« 

It  would  even  require  a  ^difcuflion  in- 
conveniently and  difproportionatcly  long 
for  this  place,  to  point  out  all  the  impro- 
prieties, and  all  the  pernicious  confequen- 
ces,  which  have  indeed  been  very  exten- 
five  and  very  permanent,  of  the  arbitrary 
definitions  and  erroneous  dodlrines  con- 
cerning caufes,  that  make  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  Platonic  and  Jriftatelian  philo- 
fophy.  Thefe  perhaps  are  more  ancient 
even  than  Plato,  and  may  have  only  been 
borrowed .  by  him  from  fome  of  his  prc- 

dcccflbrs ; 
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decefTors;    but  they  were  fully  adopted^ 
and  in  fome  meafure  altered  and  modi- 
fied, by  his  fcholar  Aristotle  j  and  by 
him  were  eflablifhed,  as  the  very  bafis  of 
fcience,  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years. 
The  whole  of  that  boafted  dodlrine,  im- 
partially confidered,   may  fairly  be  refol- 
ved  into  one  vague,  confufed,    unnatural 
notion,  {ro  «!  w\  which  fome  philofopher, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  fcience,  had  unluckily 
formed  for  himfelf,  and  contrived  to  ex-» 
preis  by  an  arbitrary  and  bad  definition 
of  the  Greek  term  cutm,  which  we  tranf- 
late  Caufe.     I  call  the  definition  and  ufe  ot 
that  term,  by  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
and  their  followers,   arbitrary  and  bad, 
not  merely  becaufe  it  is  too  vague  and  ge- 
neral, compreheixding,   for  example,  the 
matter,  and  the  form,  as  well  thofe  things 
ufually  called  and  thought  caufes,  and  fo 
is  a  violation  of  propriety  of  language,  in 
Greek,  as  well  as  in  Latin,    and  in  the 
modern  languages  ;    but  much  more  be- 
caufe it  is  an  attempt  to  do  violence  to  the 
laws  of  human  thought,  and  to  make  us 
confider  feveral  things  ^sjpecies  of  one^^- 
nus^  among  which  things  there  is  not  in 
c  reality 
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rfality  a  generic  nature.  It  id  an  attempt 
to  make  a  falfe  and  unnatural  ^^nft/,  which 
is  indeed  impradicable ;  but  if  it  were 
poffible,  it  would  be  a  mortal  fin  in  the 
philofophy  as  well  >as  in  the  hiftory  of  na- 
ture :  it  would  be  almoft  as  bad  as  a  falfe 
axiom.  It  is  difficult  to  exprefs  in  common 
language  the  nature  of  the  violence  done, 
or  rather  attempted,  to  the  indefeafible 
laws  of  human  thought,  by  Ari  stotle's 
dodrine  of  Caufes  :  the  neareft  that  I  can 
come  to  a  juft  expreffion  of  it,  is  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  it  is  a  fort  of  counterpart  to 
an  arbitrary  and  unnatural  divifion  of  a 
fubjedl  of  thought.  On  fuch  an  impro- 
per, or,  as  he  calls  it,  inelegant  ijivifion, 
Cicero  has  very  ihrewdly  remarked.  Hoc 
non  eft  dividere,  fed  frangere  rem: 
of  Aristotle's  docftrine  of  Caufes,  we 
may  fay,  with  equal  truth,  though  not 
with  equal  wit,  Hoc  non  ejl  comprehen- 
DEKE^  fed  coNFUNDERE  rcs. — But  as  the 
minute  difcuffion  of  that  doArine  will 
come  in  more  properly  afterwards  in  the 
profecution  of  thcfe  Effays,  and  is  not  im- 
mediately necefTary  for  the  underftanding 
of  any  thing  contained  in  this  volume,  I 

pollpone 
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poftpone  it  for  the  prefent ;  only  obfer* 
ving,  in  the  word$  of  Bagon^  Ut  aqua  nan 
ajccndtt  altifis  quam  caput  /antis  a  quo  pra^ 
manat^  ita  dodrma  ab  Aristotele  de^ 
du£ia  fupra  do£irinam  Aristotelis  nun^ 
quam  0^urgct. 

With  refpecft  to  the  other  pointy  the  ex* 
a£t  import  and  extent  of  the  common  and 
natural  notion  of  the  relation  of  cau(e  and 
efie£l,  concerning  which  relation  I  con- 
ceive that  various  fanciful  and  erroneous 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  and  of 
which  notion  many  arbitrary  and  confu* 
fed  and  falfe  definitions  have  been  given, 
I  think  it  a  mod  important  and  interefting 
inquiry. 

It  is  by  no  means  necelTary  to  examine 
minutely  the  various  fpeculations  and  de** 
finitions  of  different  philofophers  about 
it;  for  that  would  be  only  to  learn  the 
opinions  of  a  few  individuals  concerning 
a  matter  of  fad,  the  truth  of  which  is 
quite  independent  of  them  and  their  fpe- 
culations, and  may  be  completely  afcer- 
tained  without  the  fmalleft  reference  ta 
c  2  any 
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any  thing  which  they  have  either  written 
or  thought.  The  knowledge  of  their  fpe- 
culations  about  it  muft  be  confidered 
chiefly  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  and  can 
fcarce  be  thought  of  importance  on  any 
other  account  but  with  a  view  to  the  hi-^ 
ftory  of  fcience,  as  thofe  fpeculations  and 
notions  of  philofophers,  however  fanci- 
ful, have  had  great  influence  on  its  pro- 
grefs.  * 

But  the  queftion  concerning  the  natural 
and  general  notion  of  caufe  and  effedl  is 
of  the  laft  importance ;  not  that  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  its  being  natural  or  general 
can  be  regarded  as  any  evidence  of  its  be- 
ing juft  and  proper,  nor  that  any  appeal 
fhould  be  made  to  vulgar  opinions  and 
prejudices,  which  have  often  been  called 
Common  Senfe,  for  the  validity  of  that 
fundamental  principle  in  fcience ;  but  that 
the  precife  import  and  extent  of  that  no- 
tion being  once  afcertained,  it  will  be  pof- 
Able,  which  otherwife  it  would  not  be, 
to  find  out  whether  it  be  juft  and  ra- 
^tional,  or  erroneous  and  groundlefs,  or  in 
whatrefpeSs  it  is  juft,  and  in  what  erro- 
neous ; 
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neous ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  dlfcovcr 
how  far  it  coincides  or  is  inconfiftebt  with 
what  we  know  of  the  eftablifhed  laws  and 
order  of  nature. 

If  we  find;  on  careful  examinaiion,  that 
there  is  among  things  and  events  a  rela- 
tion correfponding  to  our  common  notion 
of  caufe  and  eSe&^  this  notion,  I  think^ 
may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  pronoun- 
ced juft  and  rational.  But  if  there  be  in 
fa(fl  no  fuch  relation  among  things  and 
events,  or  if  we  can  find  no  proof  of  there 
being  fuch  an  one  among  them,  then  I 
think  our  notion  of  the  relation  in  quc- 
ftion  muft  be  pronounced  either  wholly 
or  partly  erroneous  and  groundlefs.  If 
we  find  that  there  are  among  things  and 
events  feveral  different  relations,  all  of 
which  have  occafionally  been  expreffed  by 
the  terms  Cdufe  and  Effeff ;  that  there  are 
not  only  very  different  kinds  of  En/ents  or 
Effe6is^  (which  indeed  is  felf-evident),  but 
alfo  different  kinds  of  Caufes  or  Principles 
of  Change  \  and  that  between  each  of  thefe 
and  its  correfponding  event  there  is  fome- 
thing  peculiar  or  fpecific  in  the  relation, 

befides 
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befides  what  is  general  or  common  in  all 
iuch  relations ;  then  I  think  it  muft  foe  an 
important  obje(5t  in  philofof^y  to  attend 
to  all  thefe  different  Relations  (f  Events  to 
inveftigate  as  far  as  poifible  the  nature  of 
every  kind  of  Caufe,  to  afcertain  the  peculiar 
province  of  each,  and  to  refer  every  kind 
of  event  or  effe<Sl  to  its  own  proper  caufe 
or  principle  of  change..  And  if  we  find 
that  many  events  proceed  from  a  concur- 
rence or  co-operation  of  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cauies,  it  muft  be  the  buli<* 
nefs  of  Philofophy  to  afcertain  fuch  con<* 
currence,  and  to  difcover  what  fhare  each 
kind  of  caufe  has  in  the  production  of  thofe 
phacnomena  which  we  obferve  and  refer  to 
them»  > 

Many  philofophers  have  overlooked^ 
what  appears  to  me  obvious  to  our  unal^ 
fifted  faculties,  and  generally  acknowled* 
ged  by  mankind,  and  what  I  find  on  the 
moft  careful  examination  to  be  true,  that 
there  are  many  different  relations,  as  well 
as  different  kinds  of  event,  many  different 
kinds  of  caufes,  and  often  the  concurrence 
of  ieveral  kinds  of  caufes  in  the  produc*^ 

tion 
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tk«  oFtme  eirent.  And  fuch  philofophersi 
in  confequence  of  their  inattention  to  fotne 
of  thefe  obriotts  truths,  and  an  iU^judged 
and  ill-phced  love  of  fimplicity,  and  an 
eager  delire,  to  which  we  are  by  nature 
prone,  of  referring  things  to  as  few  prin* 
ciples  as  poffible,  have  fometiaues  feUen 
into  confufion  and  error,  even  of  the  moft 
extravagant  kind,  in  their  fpeculations ; 
by  endeavouring  to  refer  every  kind  of  e^ 
vent  or  eflPedt  which  they  obferved  to  one 
kind  of  caufe.  The  kind  of  caufe  which 
has  been  thus  favoured  in  preference  to 
att  others,  and  regarded  as  the  only  print* 
ciple  of  change,  has  been  different  with 
different  philofophers,  according  to  their 
(eve]>l  taftes  or  fancies,  and  very  much 
according  to  the  kinds  of  event  and  cau(e 
which  had  chiefly  engaged  their  atten^ 
tion.  The  inevitable  conlequence  of  this 
conducl  has  been,  to  perplex  this  effential 
part  oi  philofophy,  and  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress both  of  phyfical  and  metaphyfical 
fciencc.  And  it  is  chiefly,  by  following 
the  very  oppofite  conduiSl,  that  I  think 
we  naay  hope  to  acquire  real  and  ufeful 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeia  in  queffion;  by 

attending 
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attending  to  thofe  difierences,  which  have 
been  fo  generally  difregarded  among  the 
feveral  kinds  of  events,  and  of  caufes,  and 
of  relations  of  event  and  caufe,  and  to  the 
frequent  co*operation  of  different  kinds  of 
caufes ;  with  a  fixed  diftruft  of  all  the  phi* 
lofophical  notions  and  dodlrines  that  have 
ever  been  inculcated  on  the  fubjedl ;  but 
with  due  regard  to  the  natural  fuggeftions 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  a  facred  reve* 
rence  to  thofe  fundamental  laws  of  human 
thought,  according  to  which  even  our  ob- 
fervations  muft  be  made,  as  well  as  our  in- 
ferences drawn,  and  our  ultimate  opinions 
formed, . 

The  expedient  which  I  propofe  will  not 
be  thought  unpromifing,  nor  inadequate 
to  the  end  in  view,  if  it  be  confidered^ 
,  that  it  is  chiefly  or  folely  by  the  fame  kind 
of  attention  to  refemblances  and  differen- 
ces among  all  the  various  tribejs  of  objecfls 
which  Nature  prefents  to  us,  without  re- 
gard to  authority  or  prejudices,  but  with 
due  deference  to  the  natural  laws  of 
thought,  that  we  acquire  all  the  know- 
ledge that  is  competent  to  our  faculties,' 

of 
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of  thofe  objedts,  of  their  qualities,  and 
of  their  relations.  We  know  little,  in- 
deed,  of  what  any  thing  is  in  itfelf ;  but 
much  of  what  many  things  are  with  re« 
fpedfc  to  one  another,  wherein  they  agree, 
wherein  they  differ,  and  how  they  (land 
related. 

The  fimplicity  and  feeming  obvioufneis 
of  the  expedient  may  make  it  wonderful 
that  it  had  not  been  employed  long  ago, 
but  can  be  no  objedlion  to  its  ufe :  on  the 
contrary,  fhould  be  rather  a  recommen- 
dation of  it.  We  have  many  indances, 
more  important  in  tbemlelves,  and  more 
nearly  akin  to  the  fubjed  in  queflion, 
than  making  an  egg  (land  on  its  end,  or 
breaking  a  bundle  of  rods,  how  efiedtual- 
ly  a  purpofe,  feemingly  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  may  be  accomplilhed  by 
means  the  fimplefl;  and  mod  obvious, 
which  in  one  point  of  view  it  appears 
ftrange  that  any  perfon  fhould  have  over- 
looked. 

The  vaft  fabric  of  natural  fcience,  the 

glory  of  modern  times,  has  all  been  rear- 

d  ed 


td  by  fdth  fimplc  mt^ns ;  and  fliti  grcfat 
merit  of  Bacon  Wis,  that,  in  an  age  of 
dafknefe,  and  of  prcjudk*  wbffe  than*  ig|^ 
norance,  he  had  pfenfetration  to  |)fcrceivej 
and  judgement  to  valtie  as  they  defc/ved, 
ind  force  of  diihd  ttf  recortimtnd  to  o- 
thers,  thofe  fimple  but  effedlual  mein^  fot 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  which,  now 
that  we  have  been  Co  lt>ng  accnftoiwid  to 
fee  tfiem  furccefsfuUy  employed,  arppear  to 
IIS  fo  natiira!  and  obviofo^,  that  we  aYe  apt 
to  wonder,  and  even  dlfpoFed  fomfctitries  t6 
inquire  philofophicallyi  fcow  it  ca«*  to 
pafs  that  they  were  fb  lotg^  at  that  they 
were  ever  negJcdled, 

That  part  of  fcienice  ti^hich  I  wifli  to  H^ 
plore  is  at  prefent,  in  point  of  confttfioh^ 
and  obfcurity,  and  prejudices,  and  dog- 
matical opinions  repugtiiflt  tti  nature  itid 
to  reafon,  in  &lmo(l  as  bad  a  (latb  as  thid 
tcrhole  of  Natural  PhiloTophy  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  before  the  genius  of  Ba- 
con began  to  enlighten  the  realms  of 
Science ;  and  the  means  which  I  propofe 
t&  cm  play  in  tHfe  tnreftigation  of  it  are 
fvsdielf  ttdc  *(rhich  hfe  refcommends.    AS 

it 


4t  16  difiicult  to  do  juftice  to  hie  fenti-- 
-mems  in  any  language  but  his  own,  1 
<juote  *his  words  :— ^  Nemo  adhtu:  tanta  men- 
tis CQnflamia  4t  rigore  wvmtus  ^,  tU  decrer 
verii  et  fibi  impojuerit^  theorias  et  notioncs 
CommMfies  penitus  abolere^  et  intelleBum  ab^ 
rafum  et  aquum  ad  particularia  de  \ntegro  ap^ 
plicare.  Jtaque  ilia  raiio  humana  quam  ha^ 
bemus^  ex  mult  a  fide  ^  et  mtUto  etlam  cafu^ 
nee  nottsex  puerilibus^  quas  primo  hau/imus^ 
notionibus^  farrago  quadam  eft  et  congeries, 
^uod  ft  quis  atate  mdtura^  et  fenftbus  inte^ 
gris^  et  mente  repurgata^  fe  ad  experientiam 
et  particularia  de  integro  applicet^  de  eo  me-' 
Uus  ft>erandum  eft.—^i^eque  quis  nos  vanitatis 
arguatj  antequam  exittan  rei  audiatj  qua  ad 
exuendam  amnem  'oanitqtem  Jpe^at. — Si  ho- 
mines per  tanta  annorum  Jpatia  njiant  ^eram 
inveniendi  ^t  colendi  fiientias  tenuiffent^  nee 
iamen  ulterius  progredi  potuiffent^  audax 
procul  dttbio  et  temeraria  ft^ret  opinio^  pojfe 
rifim  in  ulterius  provehi.  ^uod  ft  in  via  ipfa 
erratum  ftt^  atque  hominum  opera  in  iis  con-- 
ftmpta  in  quibus  minifne  •  oportebatj  fequitur 
ex  eo^  ,non  in  rebus  i^r  difficul totem  criri^ 
ftke  pot  eft  at  is  noftre  non  Junt ;  fed  in  intel- 
k^u  humano^  €jtffyue  ufu  4t  applicatianc ;  qtue 
d  a  res 
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res  remedium  et  medicinam  fufcipit.  Itaquc 
optimum  fuerit  illos  ipjos  crrores  propanere  : 
quot  enim  fuerint  errorum  impedimenta  in 
pr£terito^  tot  funt  fpei  argument  a  in  futu^ 
rum. 

Nov.  Org.  97.  94. 

^  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  there 
is  fome  inaccuracy  in  the  expreflion  of 
thele  important  obfervations  and  precepts 
of  Bacon,  that  he  muft  not  be  under- 
flood  to  mean,  that  we  ought  completely  to 
aboliih,  and  renounce  for  ever^  all  our 
common  notions  of  things;  nor  indeed 
any  of  them,  merely  becaufe  they  arc 
common,  and  original,  and  the  natural 
fuggeftions  of  our  faculties.  Nor  mud  it 
be  thought  that  he  required  of  us  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain,  by  means  new  and 
purely  artificial,  notions  of  things  totally 
different  from  thofe  which  generally  pre- 
vail among  mankind.  Such  an  attempt 
would  be  impradicahle,  and  therefore  un- 
reafbnable;  but  if  it  were  pradicable,  it 
would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  improper. 
The  fimple  genuine  fuggellions  ot  our  na- 
tural faculties,  or  the  notions  which  we 

acquire 
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acquire  dirc6Hy  by  the  cxercifc  of  them, 
however  imperfe<5l,  are,  if  not  univerfally, 
at  leaft  very  generally  right;  and  they  are 
indefeafible  by  any  human  power;  as 
much  as  the  laws  of  Matter  and  Motion 
are.  But  as  they  are  very  commonly  im- 
perfeift,  and  as  many  great  and  valuable 
additions  to  them  may  be  acquired  by 
more  accurate  obfervation  of  the  things 
to  which  they  relate,  it  is  necefTary  to  be 
aware  of  the  certain  imperfedion  of  many, 
and  of  the  poffible  imperfedtion  of  all  of 
them,  and  of  courfe  to  be^  ^always  ready 
to  allow,  on  proper  evidence,  every  juft 
and  authentic  addition  to  be  made  to 
them. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  common  na- 
tions of  Space,  Time,  Exiftence,  Thought, 
Memory,  Subftance,  Quality,  Quantity, 
Equal,  Greater,  Lefs,  and  many  other 
things,  appear  to  be  not  only  juil,  but 
nearly  perfedl ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  im- 
portant addition  to  them  refpedively  that 
has  been  made  by  philofophy ;  and  no  man 
*  can  abolilh  in  himlelf  thole  notions  any 

more 
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more  than  he  can  aker  his  fpecies,  his  lex, 
or  his  (lature. 

The  natural  and  comnoon  actions  of 
•Light,  and  Heat,  and  Air,  and  Water,  of 
"Seeing,  and  Rearing,  and  Breathing,  ap- 
|)ear  to  be  juft,  (o  far  as  they  go ;  but  they 
are  very  limited  and  isnperfe^.  What  is 
natural  in  them,  we  cannot  iet  afide;  nor 
^ught  we  to  with  to  do  it.  But  innume- 
rable great  and  jud  additions  have  been 
-made  to  tho(e  notions,  by  means  ^f  ac- 
curate examination  of  the  fubjedts  to 
which  they  relate;  as  for  exapiple,  the 
notions  we  have  acquired  by  .philofophy 
concerning  the  compofition,  the  refrac- 
tion, the  refledlion,  the  motion,  and  the 
velocity  of  light ;  the  weight,  the  fpiing, 
and  the  compoiition  of  the  air;  the  com- 
pofition  of  water ;  the  ftruAurc  of  the  eye, 
and  of  the  ear;  the  formation  of  an  in- 
verted image  on  the  bottom  of  the  ^eye } 
the  tranfmiflion  of  vibrations  to  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear;  the  fun^ion  of  ^^eipira- 
tion,  the  means  by  which  it  is  performed^ 
the  fubJerviency  of  it  to  life,  &c.  And 
no  perfon  of  competent  judgement  can 

doubr^ 


doubt^  thaf,  as  oxxt  knowledge  of  all  thef* 
(hing^  is  ftiH  ter^  imperfe6l,  addrtions 
may  btf  nhade  to  it  by  the  aequifitioh  of 
hew  and  juft  notions  concerning  then^^ 
without  oir  trer  havihg  occafion  to  abo- 
lifh  in  ourftlves  any  the  flnallefl  part  of 
thofe  notions  which  Were  tlie  original 
and  fpofttanfeotis  fuggeffions  of  our  fa-»» 
tultxfe. 

Some  of  our  natural  and  mod  commod 
notions  appear  to  be  erroneous ;  poilibly 
in  mod  cafes,  frdin  ibme  ralh  and  falfe 
inferelncd  of  our  r^afon  carelefsly  employ** 
ed,  nior6  than  from  any  fallacy  in  our  o* 
ther  factrlties ;  as  for  example,  the  com- 
mon notions  of  the  flatnefs  and  (lability 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  diurnal  motibii 
of  the  fun  and  of  the  ftarry  hearens.  Of 
the  fatne  kind  is  the  common  notion  with 
refpedl  to  bbdy  and  motion,  including  the 
perfu^fion  that  triotion,  or  every  body  put 
in  motion,  always  tetlds  to  reft.  This 
wrong  notion,  which  proceeds  from  out 
commonly  obferving  motion  that  meets 
with  rcfittance,  Philofophy  requires  and 
fctiaBl6^  ns  to  correal,  by  taaking  tis  ob^ 

fcrve 
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ferve  motion  in  various  circumdancesi  e- 
fpecially  in  bodies  that  meet  with  little  or 
no  refiftance ;  by  the  aid  of  foch  obierva- 
tions,  and  flri(5l  reafoning  from  them,  we 
acquire  a  more  juft  notion  oT  the  fubjedt 
in  queftion,  and  conceive,  that  a  body, 
once  put  at  red,  would  for  ever  remain  at 
reft,  or  once  put  in  motion,  would  for 
ever  remain  in  uniform  progreflive  redli- 
linear  motiop,  if  it  were  left  ablblutely  to 
itfelf. 

But  many  more  of  our  common  n^l^l^ 
are  not  purely  genuine  and  natural,  but 
partly  fuch,  and  partly  the  artificial  pro* 
dudlions  of  ingenious  and  fpeculative  men, 
who  were  eager  to  make  authentic  addi- 
tions to  their  natural  notions,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  things, 
but  unluckily  miftook  the  way  to  do  it, 
and  blended  their  own  hypothefes  or  con- 
jedures  with  their  juft  but  very  imperfedl 
natural  notions,  and  the  inferences  fairly 
deducible  from  thefe.  Such  conjedlures 
are  almoft  univerfally  wrong,  as  expe-» 
rience  has  fully  (hewn ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  our  faculties,  there  is  reafbn  to 

think 
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think  they  ever  muft  be  fo :  but  they  are 
often  plealing,  like  thofe  reveries  or  wa- 
king dreams  which  many  perfons  of  warm 
imagination,  and  litde  vigour  of  mind, 
are  fond  to  indulge,  not  merely  to  their 
aiithors,  who  commonly  regard  them  with 
the  partial  aJBTeflion  of  a  parent;  but  to 
others  to  whom  they  are  imparted,  and 
who  adopt  with  eagemefs  imaginary  know- 
ledge, that  appears  complete  and  import- 
ant, and  is  eafily  and  pleafantly  acquired. 
I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  fuch  theories  or 
artificial  notions  that  Bacon  requires  us 
to  abolifh.  They  have  been  pretty  efiec- 
tually  aboli(hed,  for  thefe  hundred  years, 
in  mod  branches  of  natural  philofophy; 
thanks  to  his  precepts  and  Newton's  ex- 
ample :  but  in  fome  parts  of  it,  particu- 
larly in  Medicine,  they  ftill  keep  their 
ground ;  nor  are  they  yet  fo  completely 
banifhed  as  might  be  wifhed  from'  the 
thoughts,  and  from  the  writings  and  fy- 
(lemSi  of  many  who  endeavour  to  cultivate 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 

Inftances  of  this  kind  from  medicine 

would  be  unintelligible,  and  perhaps  diC- 

e  guftiog. 
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gufting,  to  thofe  who  are  not  of  the  medi- 
cal profeffion,  and  probably  difagreeable 
and  uofatisfadory  to  thofe  who  are ;  for 
few,  if  any  of  us,  have  learned  ta  coniider 
our  own  favourite  fpeculations .  as  of  ithe 
fame  kind,  and  the  fame  value,  with  the 
fyftems  of  others,  the  imperfedlions  of 
which  even  the  dullefl:  of  us  have  penetra-^ 
tion  enough  to  difcover« 

In  Metaphyfics,  there  has  been. a  mod 
illudrious  example  of  an  artificial  hypo^ 
thetical  notion,  fo  intimately  blended  with 
juft  and  natural  notions  on  the  fame  fub- 
je€t,  fo  generally  admitted,  unquedioned, 
in  the  reafonings  of  philofophers,  and  ren- 
dered fo  familiar  to  us  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, and  by  the  expreilions  of  it  being 
adopted  in  common  language,  that  very 
few  have  been  found  of  fuch  vigour  and 
firmnefs  of  mind,  that  they  cither  could 
or  would  lay  it  afide ;  or  diftinguifh  be- 
tween it  and  the  natural  notions  with 
which  it  has  been  blended ;  or  prevail  on 
themfelves  to  examine  the  fubjedt  anew  by 
careful  obfervation  and  experiment,  in  or- 
der to  acquire,  if  fuch  can   be  acquired^ 

additional 
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additional  authentic'  notions  with  reipedfc 

to  it. 1  allude  to  the  notion  and  the 

pliilofophical  theory  of  Ideas^  or  images  of 
things,  either  in  the  mind,  or  at  leaft 
fbmehow  prefented  to  it ;  which  images, 
and  not  the  real  original  things  themfelves, 
have  been  by  many  philofophers  fuppoftd 
to  be  the  immediate  or  the  only  objedls  of 
thought  in  icnfation,  perception,  memory, 
imagination,  judgement,  and  indeed  in 
every  operation  of  mind,  or  modification 
of  thought. 

This  doiSlrine  of  ideas^  with  all  the  fy- 
ftem  of  extravagant  and  ridiculous  confe- 
quences  which  are  implied  in  it,  and 
which  have  been  moft  acutely  deduced 
and  gravely  maintained  by  many  dillin- 
guilhed  philofophers,  I  confider  as  one  of 
the  moft  fplendid  monuments  that  ever 
exifted,  or  probably  that  ever  will  exift,  of 
the  abufe  and  perverfion  of  human  rea- 
fon.  But  as  it  has  been  thoroughly  exa- 
mined  and  completely  overturned  by  Dn 
K£iD,  I  have  no  occafion  to  confider  it 
minutely;  and  I  allude  to  it  at  prefent  on-* 
.  ly  as  a  particular  and  very  ftriking  illu- 
e  2  ftration 
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(Iration  of  a  general  remark,  which  is  in- 
deed an  important  principle  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fcience. 

•  Though  the  afTumption  of  hypothetical 
principles  of  any  kind,  and  the  confequent 
partial  attachment  to  them,  and  negled 
of  accurate  obfervation  and  experiment, 
andof  ftrid  indudtive  reafoning,  be' high- 
ly improper,  both  in  phyfical  and  in  me- 
taphyseal refearches  j  yet,  on  many  ac- 
counts, they  are  more  peculiarly  perni- 
cious, and  quite  inexcufeable  in  the  latter. 
Some  of  the  principal  reafbns  of  this  dif- 
ference I  conceive  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  particularly,  and  even  to  illuftrate 
pretty  fully  :  for  though  none  of  them, 
perhaps,  have  been  altogether  overlooked 
by  men  of  fcience ;  yet  it  is  plain,  that 
feveral  of  them  have  been  veiy  little  at- 
tended to. 

Every.  afTumption  or  admiflion  of  an 
hypothecs,  as  a  principle  in  fcience,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  anticipation  of 
fome  new  piece  of  knowledge,  which,  if 
afcertained,  would  be  a  Dtfcovery.    Few 

indeed, 
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indeed,  if  any,  difcoveriies  have  been 
made  by  means  of  hypothefes;  or,  in  other 
words,  very  few,  if  any  hypothefes,  have 
been  confirmed,  in  any  branch  of  fcience. 
But  in  phyfical  fcience,  many  curious  and 
valuable  difcoveries  have  been  made  by  o-* 
ther  means,  and  are  daily  making,  and  I 
doubt  not  will  continue  to  be  made  in  it, 
as  long  as  men  ihall  continue  to  employ 
thofe  means  which  hitherto  have  been 
found  fuccefsfuL  But  the  cafe  is  widely 
difierent  with  refped  to  Metaphyfics,  in 
which  it  appears  to  me,  that  no  difcove-* 
ries  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be  made. 
This  important  difierence  refults  necefla- 
rily  from  the  diflfcrence  of  the  fubjedl  in 
phyfical  and  in  metaphyfical  inquiries.  In 
<he  former,  the  fubjedl  is  the  events  that 
occur  in  the  material  world,  and  the  pro- 
perties and  the  relations  of  every  kind  of 
body ;  which  cannot  be  known  to  us  di- 
TC&]y  or  immediately  by  any  kind  of  con- 
fcioufiiefs  or  intuition,  but  mufl  be  learn- 
ed by  careful  obfervation  and  experiment, 
and  fb-idt  indu(5lion  from  thefe :  in  the 
latter,  the  f ubjed  is  human  thought,  the 
laws  of  which,  that  is,  the  general  fa<5U  or 

principles 
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principles  relating  to  which,  it  is  the  buil* 
nefs  of  the  Metaphyfician  to  explore  ac* 
curately,  and  to  defcribe  faithfully.  But 
in  them  he  can  find  nothing  new  or  won- 
derful, either  to  himfelf  or  to  others  :  no- 
thing furely  can  be  conceived  more  fami- 
liar, or  better  known  to  manldndy  than 
their  own  thoughts.  Any  juft  account  of 
them  will  appear  at  once  to  all  men  natu-* 
ral  and  true,  as  an  accurate  defcription  or 
a  good  pidlure  of  any  familiar  objedl 
would  do :  any  falfe  account  of  them  will 
at  once  appear  to  all  men  ftrange  and 
wonderful,  and  will  at  once  be  rejeded, 
or  at  leaft  greatly  diftruftcd  by  them ;  juft 
as  a  very  bad  defcription  of  any  familiar 
obje<5l,  or  a  bad  portrait  of  an  intimate 
friend,  would  be.  Even  the  more  gene- 
ral fadls  with  refpeifl  to  human  thought, 
which  in  one  point  of  view  may  appear 
the  mod  abftrufe,  as  being  the  moft  un- 
common fubjedls  of  converfation,  or  of 
didimfl  and  feparate  attention,  will,  on  a 
clofer  infpedlion,  be  found  the  moft  fami- 
liar of  all,  and.thebeft  known;  they  oc- 
cur the  moft  frequently ;  not  indeed  Am- 
ply, but  in  combination  with  various  par- 
ticular 
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ticnlar  thoughts  in  numberlefs  inftances^ 
Nor  is  the  want  of  appropriated  words 
and  phrafes  in  common  language  to  ex<» 
prefs  them»  and  the  confequent  difficulty 
and  embarraffinent  that  we  feel  in  treat^ 
ing  of  them  fcientificallyi    any  proof  of 
their  not  being  familiar  to  us*     The  ilruc* 
ture  of  language,  which  all  ordinary  men 
learn  fufficiently  and  eafily  before  they  are 
five  years  of  age,  depends  much  more  on 
the  uniform  and  jud  conception  of  cer- 
tain  general    laws  of    human  thought^ 
comtnon  to  all  mankind,  than  on  the  cor<* 
refpondence  of  particular  thoughts  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.     For  all  general  Words 
and  phrafes,  and   all  infle<5tions,    exprels 
fuch  general  conceptions,   which  are  of 
many  different    kinds  ;    while  particular 
thoughts  are  exprefTed  by  proper  names^ 
which  make  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  even 
the  commoned  language,   fuch  as  is^fed 
with  perfedl  uniformity,  and  propriety,  and 
good  underftanding,  by  the  mofl  ignorant 
and  illiterate  vulgar,    nay,  very  often  by 
youqg  children,  who  are  not  only  greatly 
deficient  in  knowledge,  but  far  from^  ha* 
ving  attained  maturity  of  underftanding. 

Yet 
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Yet  even  inch  language  as  they  employ 
CKhibits  the  refult,  and  contains,  or  in- 
volves in  its  ftrudlure,  the  evidence  of 
much  profound  and  fblid  metaphyseal 
knowledge,  that  is,  knowledge  of  human 
thought,  which,  chough  common  to  all 
men,  has  very  generally  been  negleded 
by  thofe  who  undertook  to  be  their  in- 
ftrudors. 

No  language  can  involve  in  its  (IruAure 
jiny  more  metaphyseal  knowledge  than  all 
men  are  capable  of  acquiring ;  for  all  men 
are  by  nature  capable  of  learning,  fo  as  to 
nnderftand  and  ufe  properly,  any  common 
language  ;  nor  can  any  men  underfland, 
and  ufe  properly  in  fpeech  or  writing,  any ' 
language,  unlefs  they  adlually  have  ac- 
quired, and  do  poflefs,  all  that  knowledge 
of  human  thought,  both  with  refped  to 
particular  inftances  and  more  general  laws 
orfadts,  which  fuch  language  by  its  ftruc- 
ture  exprefTes ;  though  they  may  find  it 
difficult  or  impoffible  to  defcnbe  intelligi- 
bly, or  to  explain,  or  to  cxprefs  by  gene- 
ral and  abftracft  terms,  any  part  of  that 
knowledge.    To  fuppofe  otherwife  would 

be 
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be  as  unreafonable  and  extravagant,  as  to 
fuppofe  that  men  could  give  to  every  in- 
dividual perfon  his  proper  name,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  it ;    or  as  it 
would  be  to  fuppofe,  that,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds 
and  forts  of  natural  objects,  fuch  as  ani- 
mals, plants,  or  minerals,  men  could  ap- 
ply to  all  of  them  uniformly  and  properly 
their  refpedtive  general  names,  in  any,  or  in 
every  language.     Now,  fuch  fuppofitions 
are  repugnant,  not  only  to  matter  of  fadt 
and  uniform  daily  experience,  but  even  to 
the  very  notion  of  language,   and  to  the 
neceflary  relations    between  words    and 
thoughts ;  they  are  not  merely  falfe,  but 
abfurd ;  they  are  fuch  things  as  every  per- 
fon of  found  judgement  muft  perceive  in- 
tuitively, without  any  trial,  to  be  impof-* 
iible. 

But  though  it  be  plain,  that  the  flruc** 
ture  of  language  can  exprefs  nothing  with 
refpe(5l  to  human  thought  but  what  men 
have  known,  and  what  all  ordinary  men 
are  capable  of  underflanding,  and  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  learned  of 
f  themfclves^ 
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themfelves,  yet  we  mud  not  fuppofe  that 
the  converfe  of  this  propofition  holds  true^ 
and  that  nothing  more  has  been  thought 
bymen,  than  what  we  find  exprefled  or  in- 
volved in  the  ftrudure  of  language ;  for 
example^    that  no  other   diftindton^  in 
point  of  thought  have  been  made  by  men, 
than  what  they  have  words  to  exprefs. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  laj^uage  whatever 
is  near  fo  perfed,  I  mean  ib  accurate,  fo  , 
diftindt,  and  fo  varied,  as  human  thought; 
nor  can  any  language  ever  be  made  fb  : 
and  different  languages  are  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  perfedion,  with  refpedt 
not  only  to  copioufnefs,    but  to  accura- 
cy and  diflinifbiefs  in  the  exprefiion  of 
thought. 

It  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted,  that 
many  men  who  have  no  ufe  of  artificial 
or  grammatical  language,  I  mean  fuch  as 
are  born  deaf,  and  are  confequently  dumb, 
and  who  have  not  been  inftrudted  in  writ- 
ten language,  have  yet  on  other  fubjedls, 
except  language  and  founds,  the  fame 
thoughts  as  other  men  have:  for  fuch 
dumb  perfons  are  not  in  general  idiots ; 

many 
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many  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  have 
fiiewn  remarkable  good  fenfe  in  their  con- 
duct, and  even  quicknefs  and  acutenefs  in 
the  acquifition  of  certain  kinds  of  know- 
ledge; which  implies  their  perceiving  andf 
iinderftanding  the  fame  things,  and  mar 
king  die  fame  diftindlions  that  men  do 
wiio  have  the  ufe  of  language.  Now,  all 
men  have  numberlefs  thoughts,  both  ge- 
neral and  particular,  which  are'  no  more 
exprefled  in  language  than  the  thoughts 
of  dumb  men  are;  and  many  others, 
which  are  exprefTed  in  language  very  im- 
perfedFy  j  fometimes,  for  example,  fo  ob- 
fcurely  as  not  to  be  fully  or  clearly  un- 
derftood  ;  ibmetimes  fo  ambiguoufly,  that 
one  thought  fhall  be  fuggeded  when  it 
is  intended  to  convey  another,  or  that 
different  thoughts  fhall  be  unnaturally  and 
unreafonably  blended  together. 

Thefe  things  have  not  been  fufficiently 
attended  to  by  fome  philofophers,  who 
were  fenfible  of  the  evidence  which  lan- 
guage afforded  of  the  general  laws  of  hu- 
man thought,  and  who  have  endeavoured 
to  avail  themfelves  of  it  in  their  refearches. 
f  2  Many 
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Many  inftances  might  eafily  be  given,  and 
fome  I  fhall  foon  have  occafion  to  confider, 
of  very  great  errors  proceeding  from  fuch 
inattention  to  the  imperfedions  of  lan- 
guajge ;  indeed  every  piece  of  falfe  reafon- 
ing,  depending  on  the  ambiguity  of  any 
word  or  phrafe,  of  wljich  there  have  been 
many  with  refpedt  to  the  philofophy  of 
caufes,  fome  of  them  fo  extravagant  as  to 
appear  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  an  example  of  an  error  pro- 
ceeding from  a  hady  inference  from  the 
ftrudure  of  language. 

Every  fuch  error  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  difcovery  in  Metaphyfics,,and 
will  naturally  attradl  the  attention  and  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  thofe  who  know 
not  the  proper  objeds  and  the  limits  of 
this  part  of  icience ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  juft  account  of  any  particular 
fadl,  or  of  any  general  law  of  humaa 
thought,  and  no  inferences  from  fuch 
laws,  however  acute  and  profound,  and 
no  application  of  them,  however  extenfive 
and  important  in  explaining  particular 
phoenomena,  can  have  the  charm  of  no- 
velty, 
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velty,  or  the  appearance  of  difcovery.  Buc 
every  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of 
difcovery  in  Metaphylics  is  to  be  diftruft- 
ed  on  that  very  account;  and  it  ought 
even  to  be  rejedted,  as  at  lead  an  error  in 
fcience,  if  not  an  impofition  on  mankind, 
unleis  it  can  be  fhewn,  that  it  is  no  difco- 
very,  but  fuch  a  truth  as  every  perfon  will 
feel  and  recogniie  in  himfelf  by  due  at- 
tention to  his  own  thoughts ;  and  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  difcovery,  only  be- 
caufe  the  fubjedt  of  it  had  not  before  been 
attentively  coniidered  and  properly  esprelT- 
ed  in  words. 

What  fbme  ancient  philofophers  have 
whimiically  and  very  erroneoufly  aflertcd 
with  refpe<5l  to  the  learning  of  all  fcience, 
namely,  that  it  is  only  a  kind  of  reminii^ 
cence  of  what  we  had  kno\9n  before,  or, 
as  they  fuppofed,  in  a  former  (late,  is  al- 
moft  literally  true  with  refped  to  the  fci- 
ence  of  the  human  mind. 

On  this  principle  depends  a  curious  and 
important  difierence  in  the  way  in  which 
phyfical  and  metaphyseal  fcience  may  be 

taught. 
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taught.  No  part  of  the  formar  can  erer 
be  taught,  or  produced  in  the  learner,  by 
putting  queflioas  to  him,  hie  aniWere  to 
which  (hall  almod  certainly  contain  and 
exprefs  the  truth,  both  as  to  particular 
faxSls  and  general  principl^e,  with  refpedt 
to  the  (bbjedl  of  inveftigation  j  bat  every 
part  of  the  Utter,  I  believe,  may  be  inve* 
fligated  and  communicated  in  that  way< 
Of  this  we  have  a  mod  beautiful  fpecw 
men  in  the  Mi$Horcbilia  of  8qcratb8« 
The  fubjeds  of  difcuflion  in  thofe  adint* 
rable  dialogues  all  belong  to  the  fcience  of 
mind ;  fuch  as,  the  principles  of  natural 
religion,  of  morality,  of  the  oeconomy  of 
human  life,  of  politics,  &c. ;  and  his  pe- 
culiar mode  of  philofophifing  fccurcd  to 
him  all  the  advantages  of  the  induilivs 
mode  of  reafoning ;  efpecially  due  know« 
ledge  of  the  particular  fadls  from  which 
his  general  concluiions  and  principles  were 
to  be  derived.  This  circumftance  of  it« 
felf  was  fufiBcient  to  give  him  an  infinite 
fuperiority  over  his  cotemporary  philofo- 
phers,  who,  in  their  refearches  and  rea- 
fonings,  proceeded  on  what  may  be  called 
the  (kgptatic  plan ;  beginning  with  vague, 

hypothetical^ 
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faypothettcal,  and  often  erroneous  princi- 
pled, perhaps  with  arbitrary^  and  bad,  and 
almoft  nnintelligible  definitions^  ctnd  rea-» 
JMiing  ftridly,  and  often  with  admirable 
acuteneft,  from  fuch  definitions  and  prin^ 
ciides  to  conclufions  which  they  were  at 
no  pains  to  verify  as  matters  of  fadl,  ma« 
ny  of  which  were  e^travagamly  falfe,  and 
others  to  frivolous,  that  it  was  of  no  con-** 
fequence  to  mankind  whether  they  were 
true  or  falfe. 

What  Socrates  did  in  Ethics  may  be 
done  by  the  fame  means  in  every  branch 
of  Metaphyfics ;  in  the  hiftory  of  our  va- 
rious faculties  of  perception,  memory,  i- 
magination,  .abflradion,  judgement,  &c.} 
and  in  logic,  grammar,  (I  mean  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  grammar,  which  are 
common  to  all  languages,  and  not  the 
particular  rules  of  grammar  that  are  pecu« 
liar  to  certain  languages),  rhetoric,  poe- 
try, and  in  general  the  principles  of  tafte 
and  criticifm ;  nay,  even  inthofe  ultimate 
principles  of  phyfical  fcience  which  I  pro- 
poie  to  confider,  and  which  have  theit 
foundation  in  the  laws  of  human  thoughts 
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I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  every  philofb- 
pher,  or  that  every  pedant,  who  may  fan* 
cy  himfelf  qualified  for  fuch  an  underta«- 
king,  and  ihall  choofe  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, will  fucceed  in  it :    I  am  well  con* 
yinced,  that  not  only  much  knowledge  of 
the  fubjed,  but  alfo  uncommon  ftrength 
of  underftanding,  and  cleamefii  of  appre-* 
henfion,   and  acutenefs  and  quicknefs  of 
judgement    in    perceiving .  relations   and 
neceffary  confequences,    and  great  can- 
dour, both  in  point  of  freedom  from  pre- 
judices and  opennefs  to  convidtion,  and  a 
fuperiority  to  tfaofe  embarraflments  which 
proceed  from  the  ambiguity  and  other 
imperfedlions  of  language,    and,    above 
all,  .^  peculiar  taknt  of  communicating 
thought  concifely,  clearly,  and  forcibly, 
are  as  neceffary  to  enable  men  fuccefsfully 
to  cultivate  and  to  impart  knowledge  in 
that  way  as  in  any  other.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one  man  in  ten  thoufand  could 
have  done  what  Socrates  did  in  this 
way,  even  in  Ethics  j    and  I  believe  there 
are  many  thoufands  of  very  honed  and 
feniible  men,  who  would  find  themfelves 
utterly  unable  td  imitate  his  dialogues, 

even 
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even  on  moral  fabjecls,  though  with  the 
advantage  of  his  example  as  a  model  to 
regulate  and  diredl  their  efforts,  I  only 
mean  to  fay,  that  in  the  whole  fcience  of 
mind,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjed,  and 
of  the  various  phenomena  which  are  to 
be  confidered,  the  Socratic  method  of  in* 
ftrudlion  is  rational  and  pra(5ticable ;  and 
that  by  men  of  real  genius  and  knowledge, 
it  may  occafionally  be  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs. 

But  in  phyfics  the  fame  mode  of  in- 
ftrudlion  is  impradicable ;  and  to  attempt 
it  would  inftantly  appear  abfurd.  If  the 
greateft  philofopher  in  the  world,  and  the 
bed  informed  in  all  branches  of  phyfical 
fcience,  fhould  take  it  into  his  head  to  in- 
ftrudl  the  ignorant  vulgar,  by  putting 
queftions  to  them  concerning  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  the  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
fta,  and  the  properties  of  light,  and  the 
weight  and  fpring  of  the  air,  and  the  com- 
pofition  of  air  and  of  water,  nay  even  con- 
cerning the  flruiflure  of  their  own  fto- 
machs,  and  eyes,  and  brains ;  what  fuccefs 
g  could 
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could  he  ever  mfec  with  i  What  kin4  of  ^Or 
fwers  could  h«  b?  fupppfeii  (o  receive  frooi 
thofe  T^hom  he  wi0ied  to  ipftrufl  ?  What 
"v^ouM  be  thought  of  f\iG|i  ^  philofop))^  \ 
Tfonieit  appf^^-s  s^bundantly  p^ajn,  ^;ha^^ 
the  yery  ipat^rials  for  philpfpphi^Ag  ^A 
that  way  on  phyfipal  fubjects  ^ri:  wantiqg; 
while  o]>  metaphyseal  iubj^d»  ;hey  ^r^ 
plentifuHy  pr?fcnt  in  the  b^ljf  ^  gi^ft**- 
kind. 

Any  perfon  in  the  leafl:  acquainted  with 
the  philofopl\y  and  with  the  genius  of  Sp*- 
GRATES)  yr^U  know  pepfeiSlty  w]^at  he 
would  have  thought  apd  faicl  of  fuch  a 
mode  of  inftrudin^  men  in  pl^yiical  fci- 
ence.  He  would  have  told  the  philofo- 
pher  at  oncc^  that  his  undertaking  was 
juft  like  the  attempt  of  a  midwife  to  de- 
liver a  woman  that  was  not  w^th  child. 

It  is  nowife  furprifing,  that  the  eager 
defire  and  conflanc  unavailing  attempt  to 
make  dilcovcries  in  metaphyfics,  Ihould 
have  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  and  a- 
mong  thofe  who  cultivated  the  fchool  phi- 
lofophy,  both  before  and  after  the  revival 

of 
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of  letters }  fbr  it  is  plain,   that  in  thofe 
timed  neither  the  proper  method  of  philo- 
fbphifing,  nor  even  the  very  objeds  of 
philofophy,  were  at  all  underfldod.    It  ap- 
pears, I  think  beyond  i,  doubt,  that  thofe 
who  were  nK>(l  eagerly  engaged  in  the  cuU 
tivation  of  difierent  parts  of  fcience,  and 
whO|  from  their  ulents  and  knowledge^ 
had  the  faireft  profpedt  of  fuccefe  in  their 
inqniries,  did  not  know  what  were  the  li-^ 
mits  of  human  knowledge,  and  ot  courfe 
'  were  often  moft  diligently  employed  in  the. 
purfait  of  objedls  that  were  abfolutely  un-- 
attainable  :  as,  for  example,  when  they  at*- 
tempted  to  rea(bn  a  priori  concerning  ei- 
ther bddy  or  mind,  from  certain  arbitrary 
principles,  and  imperfedl,  confufed^  or  er- 
roneous notions,  not  a  jot  the  better  for 
being  etprefled,  as  they  often  were,  in  the 
form  of  definitions }   or  when,  inftead  of 
obferving,  comparing,  and  arranging  par- 
ticular fadU  or  phaenomena  in  any  part  of 
fcience,  and  from  them  deducing  the  ge- 
neral principles  or  laws  of  that  pait  of  na- 
ture, they  endeavoured  to  find  out  or  ex- 
plain, or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  to  guefs^ 
bow  thoie  phaenomena  were  produced;  or 
g  2  when 
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when,  adopting  as  a  juft  philofophical 
principle,  that  pleating,  but  very  vague 
analogy,  which  all  mankind  have  acknow- 
ledged, between  mind  and  body,  between 
things  intelledual  and  things  material, 
they  endeavoured  to  explain  ibme  of  the 
phasnomena  of  human  thought  on  physi- 
cal principles,  and  many  of  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  material  world,  efpecially  mo- 
tion, on  what  may  be  called  metaphyiical 
principles,  or  the  fuppofed  operation  of 
mind. 

That  analogy  between  things  intelledual 
and  things  material  mud  no  doubt  be  (Iri- 
king ;  for  all  mankind  have  perceived  it, 
and  adopted  it  in  the  very  firft  formation 
of  their  language  :  yet  I  believe  the  moft 
acute  and  enlightened  philofbphers  would 
find  it  difficult  in  mod  cafes  to  trace  it,  or 
to  fpecify  wherein  it  confifts ;  for  furely 
no  things  can  be  conceived,  more  com- 
pletely different  than  the  qualities  of  bo- 
dy and  the  modifications  of  thought.  I 
ihould  think  the  nature  of  this  fingular 
and  remote  analogy,  which  cannot  be  al- 
together fanciful,  might  be  a  curious,  ancl 

perhaps 
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perhaps  an  uftful,  fubjedt  of  inveftiga- 
tion.  But  hitherto  it  I^as  been  only  a  plen- 
tiful and  moft  pernicious  fburce  of  confu- 
fion  and  error,  both  in  phyiics  and  in  me- 
taphyfics,  and  particularly  of  difcoveries  in 
the  latter ;  all  of  which  are  errors.  Poffi- 
bly  a  fair  and  very  (tridl  examinati^  of 
that  analogy^  and  the  precife  kraH^dge 
which  may  be  thereby  acquired  of  the  dif- 
ferences, as  well  as  of  the  refqmblances, 
of  certain  things  which  we  are  accuftom- 
ed  to  blend  in  our  thoughts,  will  be  found 
the  moft  efiedual  or  the  only  way  to  era- 
dicate fome  very  erroneous  principles, 
which  have  had  a  very  extenfive  and  per- 
manent influence  in  fcience ;  and  which, 
by  being  almod  univerfal  among  man- 
kind, and  familiar  to  us  from  our  earlieft 
years,  have  often  been  regarded  as  un- 
queftionable  truths,  and  indefeafible  laws 
of  human  thought.  Some  attempts  of  this 
kind  I  have  had  occafion  to  make  in  the 
courfe  of  my  inquiries :  with  what  fuccefs 
the  reader  muft  judge. 

But  though  it  was  natural  for  philoib- 
phers,  who  had  but  very  imperfedl  and 

erroneous 


efronebus  notions  of  the  }^toper  objeifts 
atid  proper  method  of  fbientific  inTeftiga- 
tioti^  to  endeavour  to  make  difcoveries  in 
metaphyfics ;  yet  it  is  verjr  remtlrkable, 
and  not  tfafily  to  be  accounted  for  in  a 
fatisfadlory  manner,  that  long  iftck'  the 
precjpt^of  Bacon  Were  generally  ktioy^ni 
and^^  after  the  example  of  NewToM 
had  fully  explained  thbfe  pretepcs^  and 
had  Ihcwn  how  juft  and  ittipcH'tant  they 
were,  almoft  every  Metaphyficiah  would 
dill  perfift  in  making  difcoveries  in  his 
fcience.  Leibnitz,  though  a  man  of  un- 
common talents  and  very  extenfive  know- 
ledge, and  an  excellent  mathematician, 
and  well  vcr(cd  in  phyfical  ftiehce,  was 
nnluckily  a  great  difcoverer  irt  metaph^- 
iics;  arid  he  fucceeded  accordingly.  Mr 
Locke,  who  was  certainly  a  man  of  ftrong 
and  found  judgement  on  almoft  every  fub-^ 
jedl,  and  a  great  and  original  genius  in 
this  branch  of  fcience,  had  the  fame  un- 
fortunate attachment  to  difcoveries  in  me- 
taphyfics ;  efpecially  on  the  principle  of 
the  dodlrine  of  Ideas.  This  fruftrated 
completely  much  of  his  labour,  arid  in 
fome  meafnre  weakened  and  corrupted  his 

whole 
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Iff b.pl^  fyft^m  of  philofophy.  There  was  a 
time  wh§a  the  OAetaphyiiqa}  dodlfine, 
that  beat,  ai^d  cold,  and  colour,  and  other 
fe(on4ary  qiiiiJui^  of  body,  were  only  i^ 
4eas  of  (he  human  mind,  ^^d  no  qi^ali^ 
ttea  of  bQ4i^9  wa^  regarded  as  s^  difcqyery 
as  real,  and  perhaps  an  addition  tp  fci- 
cnce  as  important,  as  Newton's  invefti- 
gatioQ  of  ?he  l?iw  of  gravity,  ^pd  of  the 
matio&apdcoippo)(ition  of  light.  Pei^k^-^ 
LEY  and  }iVM£  Ipllow^d  ;he  f^me  plaa 
of  difcov^ry  in  ipetaphyfics  with  ftill 
greater  dilig^ce,  aqd  proportionable  fuc-* 
ceft.  Pa  Priestly,  and  mapy  others 
of  left  note,  have  followed  nearly  the 
fame  plan ;  fom^times  adopting  and  main- 
taining with  eagernefs  the  difcoveries  of 
their  great  prcdeccflbrs,  fometimes  fa- 
vouring the  world  with  further  difco- 
veries of  their  own,  precifely  of  the  fame 
v^^ue  with  thofe  that  went  before  them. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  for  the 
honour  of  human  reafon,  that  before  Dr 
PmESTLY  had  begun  his  difcoveries  in 
m^taphyfics,  and  before  Dr  Rei  d  had 
expofed  to  deferved  contempt  the  difcove- 
ries 
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ries  of  preceding  Metaphyficians,  there 
had  been  at  lead  one  author  who  had  fo 
much  good  fenfe,  and  fuch  juft  notions 
of  fcience,  as  to  perceive  and  to  explain 
clearly  the  futility  of  fuch  difcoveries.  I 
mean  Monf.  D'Alembertj  whofe  words 
I  quote. 

On  pent  dire  en  unfens  de  la  Metaphyjique^ 
que  tout  le  monde  la  fait  ou  per/onne^  ou  pour 
parler  plus  exaiietnent^  que  tout  le  monde  ig^ 
nore^  celk  que  tout  le  monde  ne  peut  Javoir. 
H  en  efi  des  Ouvrages  de  ce  genre  comme  des 
Pieces  de  Theatre ;  VimpreJ/ion  ejl  manqu^e 
quand  elk  li efi  pas  generate.  Le  vrai  en  Afe- 
taphyjique  rejfemble  au  'urai  en  maiiere  de 
Gout ;  c^e/l  un  vrai  dont  tous  les  efprits  ont  le 
germe  en  eux  memes^  auquel  la  plupart  ne 
font  point  d^  attention^  mais  quails  reconnoiffent 
des  qu'onle  leur  montre.  II  femble  que  tout 
ce  qu^on  apprend  dans  un  bon  Livre  de  Meta* 
phyftque^  nefoit  qu  une  efpece  de  reminifcence 
de  ce  que  not  re  arne  a  deja  fu ;  Pobjcuriti^ 
qtumd  ily  en  a^  vient  toujours  de  la  faute  de 
FAuteurj  parce  que  la  Science  quilje  pro-- 
pofe  (fenfeigner  na  point  d^ autre  langue  que 
la  langue  commune.    Aufft  pcut^on  appUquer 

aux 
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cux  ions  Jutoirs  de  Metapbyjiquc  ce  qilm  a  dlt 
dcs  bans  Ecrvooinsy  qiCil  ity  a  perftmne  qui 
€n  les  li/ktttj  ne  eroic  pouvoir  en  dire  autant 
qu^eux. 

Maisji  dans  ce  genre  tons  Jbnt  faits  pour 
entendre^  tous  nefont  pas  faxts  pour  injlruire. 
Le  merite  de  faire  entrer  avec  facilite  dans 
les  ejprits  des  notions  vraies  et  Jimples^  efi 
beaucoup  plus  grand  qu^on  ne  penfe^  puifque 
r experience  nous,  prowve  combien  il  eft  rare; 
les  faittcs  idees  metaphyjiques  font  des  veritis 
communes^  que  chacun  faifit^  mais  que  peu 
d^hommes  ont  le  talent  de  devclopper;  tant  ilefi 
difficile^  dans  quelque  fujet  que  cc  pwjje  etre^ 
de  fe  rendre  propre  ce  qui  appartient  a  tout 
le  monde.  Je  ne  crains  point  que  ces  refie^ 
xions  blejfent  nos  Metaphjfficiens  modemes ; 
ceux  qui  nen  font  pas  Fol^eSi  y  applaudi^ 
ront^  ceux  qui  pourroient  Vetre  croiront  qii 
elles  ne  les  regardent  pas;  mais  les  LeSieurs 
faunmt  bien  diftinguer  les  uns  des  autres. 

Melanges,  vol.  4,  art.  yi^  p,  45. 

Thcfc  obfervatians  of  M.  D'Alembert 

appear  to  mc  unqueftionably  jail,   and 

h  highly 
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highly  important :  indeed  I  know  of  no 
authior  who  fcenis  to  hava  had  ^  clearer  or 
betwr  notion  of  the  nature  and  proper  oi>- 
jedls  of  metaphyfical  refearches,  and  of 
the  real  value  of  them,  than  he  had.  I 
have  had  occafidn  accidentally  to  leam^ 
that  D'AlembeRt  coiidbwd  of  the  fame 
opinion  long  after  Dr  Pjiiestly'b  m6- 
taphyiic^l  difcoveriea  were  publilhied  to 
the  World ;  and  that  be  esprefi^d  the  faitae 
fentiments  very  happily^  and  in  a  dian«- 
ner  truly  laconici  for  it  was  in  oAt  word, 
a  (hoit  time  before  his  death. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  literary  world,  happening  to 
be  at  Paris  in  1783,  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  D'Alembert.  The 
converiation  naturally  turning  on  Englifh 
literature  and  feience,  the  name  of  Dr 
Priestly  was  mentioned  of  courfe  :  one 
of  the  company  (not  my  friend)  obferved, 
C^fi  unHimme  qui  a  fait  de  grandes  De- 
couvertes  dans  la  Phjffique  et  dans  la  tAetapby'^ 

D'ALEMBE^tT.  DecQftvMes  dans  la  Me- 
taphyftque  !    Diable  \ 

Now, 
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Now^  this  apophthegm  cannot  be  pro- 
perly tranflated;  for  the  fimple  word 
Diahk^  pronounced  with  the  proper  em- 
phafis,  (which  I  am  well  alTured  it  was  at 
that  time),  ezprefTes  with  mathematical 
preciiion,  worthy  of  D'Al£MB£|^t,  the 
full  value  of  all  the  difcoveries  that  ever 
were  or  ever  will  be  made  in  Metaphylics; 

I)r  Priestly's  included, 1  believe, 

indeed.  Pa  Priestly  has  carried  the 
joke  a  gpod  de^tl  further,  and  has  for  fome 
years  paft  been  diligently  employed  in  ma- 
king difcoveries  in  Theology.  This  I,  who 
:^m  noTheplogian,  and  have  not  the  fmall- 
efl  ambition  to  become  one,  fhould  have 
been  very  fipt  to  pronounce,  Nihil  aliud  a- 
£^^j  qwmjidfs  operam  ut  cum  ratione^  infor 
nias :  but  I  uiid^rftand  that  he  has  been 
wonderfully  fuccefsful  in  his  theQlogic^l 
difcoveries ;  and  that  he  has  a^u%l)y  made 
more  fuch  difcoveries  alr^dy,  to  hi$  own 
(hare,  than  all  the  Bi(hops  and  all  the 
Dodlors  of  Divinity  of  the  two  Univerfities 
in  England  have  done  fince  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  which  is  certainly  great  encourage*- 
ment.  For,  at  this  rate,  we  may  reafonably 
ezpeifi  to  have,  in  two  or  three  years,  a 
h  2  complete 
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complete  new  fyftem  of  Theology,  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  as  the  philofophy  of 
Newton  Is  from  that  of  Aristotle; 
but  whether  it  will  be  as  great  and  as  ufe- 
ful  an  addition  to  human  knowledge,  I 
think  may  reafonably  be  doubted,  D'A* 
LEMBERT,  who,  though  no  Theologian, 
was  a  man  of  excellent  underftanding, 
and  very  extenfive  knowledge,  feems  to 
have  placed  difcoveries  in  Theology  in 
the  fame  category  with  thofe  in  Meta- 
phyfics. 

//  liy  a  proprement  que  trots  genres  de 
Qmimjfances  ou  les  deeouvertes  iCaient  pas 
lieu;  r Erudition^  parce  que  Us  f aits  nefe  de-' 
vinent^  et  ne  sUnventent  pas;  la  Metaphj'^ 
fique^  parce  que  les  faits  fe  trauvent  au  de^ 
dans  de  nous-memes;  la  Theologie^  parce  que 
le  depot  de  la  Foi  efi  inalterable^  et  qt^il  ne 
Jauroit  y  avoir  de  Revelation  nouvelle. 

M]£LAKGEs,  vol.  4*  p.  292. 

It  is  very  unfortunate,  that  out  of  only 
three  fubje<5ls  in  which  difcoveries  can- 
not be  made,  Dr  Priestly  fhould  have 

pitched 
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pitched  on  two,  in  which  he  will  infift  on 
making  difcovcrics. 

As  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  per-^ 
fonally  acquainted  with  D^  Priestly,  I 
cannot  judge  with  certainty,  whether  it 
will  be  poflible  to  explain  to  him  properly, 
ib  as  to  make  him  fully  underftand,  thefe 
obfervations  which  I  havp  quoted  from 
Monf.  P*Alembert  :  but  from  what  I 
know  of  him  by  his  writings,  and  by 
fbme  little  correfpondence  that  I  have  late- 
ly had  with  him  on  the  fubjed):  of  one  of 
my  Effays,  I  can  cafily  perceive,  that  fuch 
an  undertaking,  if  it  be  at  all  pradicabte, 
muft  be  a  work  of  infinite  labour  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  will  probably  meet  with  very 
obftinate  refiflance  on  his  part ;  nor  can  it 
reafbnably  be  doubted,  that,  if  it  were  at 
laft,  by  the  perfevering  efforts  of  his 
friends,  happily  accomplifhed,  he  would 
inftantly  exclaim,  as  the  philofbpher  of 
Argos^  £o  honourably  mentioned  by  Ho- 
KAGE,  did  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  Polj  me 
occldtftis  amici^  turn  fervijiis\  cuijtc  extorta 
n/oluptaij  et  demptus  per  n/tm  mentis  gratif- 
Jtmus  error.    Neverthelefs,  I  hope  fome  of 

his 
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his  friends  will  fairly  make  tb^  trial,  and 
that  they  will  not  be  eaiily  difcouraged; 
for  if  Dr  Pri  estly  could  by  any  means 
be  made  to  underftand  thqie  ioxporcant  re- 
marks of  the  French  philofophw^  io  would 
be  impoflible  for  hipn  to  difTant  from 
^hem ;  the  fcales  would  inft^ncly  fall  from 
his  (yes,  and  he  would  be  if^/o  Jk^o  ci^red . 
of  that  unhappy  difeafe  of  making  diiccn- 
Teries  in  Metaphyfics  and  in  Theology ; ' 
which  is  a  confumniatioQ  for  n^any  rea- 
fons  dcvoi^tly  to  he  wifhed. 

But  though  I  conceive  that  no  d^fcove- 
ries  can  be  made  in  meiaphyfics,  and  that 
all  philofophers  who  cultivate  this  part  of 
fcience  ought  always  to  di{lru(^  and  to 
avoid  every  thing  which  ha  a  the  appears 
ance  of  difcovery  in  it,  it  is  not  my  inten* 
tion  to  depreciate  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  mipd«  nor 
to  rcprefent  it  as  either  infcrutahle  in.it*- 
ielf|  or  as  unattainable  by  us,  and  placed 
by  Nature  beyond  the  reach  of  our  facul- 
ties, I  acknowledge  it  to  be  no(  only  a 
pleaiing,  but  an  interefling,  and,  in  many 
rcfpe(^6,  a  very  ufeful  branch  pf  fcience. 
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I  acknowl^ge  that  confiderable  progrt& 
lias  been  made  in  the  iiultlvation  of  feve«- 
f al  parts  of  it,  by  maily  diBerSnt  philofo^ 
phefs.  I  can  have  nd  doubt,  that  much 
greater  t)rogi*ef&  will  yet  be  made  in  it  by 
thoie  who  (hiaU  cultivate  it  in  a  proper 
manner,  on  jaft  principles,  and,  above 
ail,  with  juft  notions  of  the  objeds  and 
the  limitB  of  it.  1  regret  that  fo  much 
bad  t'eafo^ing  and  imaginary  knowledge, 
and  fo  tMiny  ][tttt6nded  difcovi^ries  in  this 
part  of  fcience,  have,  during  many  ages, 
been  fuccef&vely  obtruded  on  the  world ; 
for  this  has  not  only  corrupted  the  fcience, 
and  retarded  its  progrefs,  but  almost 
brought  it  into  general  contempt.  The 
very  name  of  it,  which,  to  fay  the  truth, 
is  of  icfelf  almofl:  ridiculous,  and  was  ^i- 
ven  originally  by  mere  accident  to  certain 
lucubrations  of  Ari  stotle,  is  very  com«- 
monly  regarded  and  employed  as  a  term  of 
contempt  and  reproach. 

Thofe  lucubrations  of  Aristotle, 
which,  in  confequence  of  their  having 
been  compofM  or  publiihed  after  his 
books  on  phyfics,  got  the  title  of  Meta- 

phyfics. 
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phyiicS)  are  of  as  little  value  as  his  phy-- 
£cs ;  and  worie  can  (carce  be  faid  of  them. 
A  great  part  of  them,  indeed,  differs  very 
little  from  the  dodlrines  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  Phyiacs  in  the  works  of 
Aristotle;  fo  very  little  indeed,  that  I 
am  confident  many  perfons,  both  good 
fcholars,  and  men  of  fcience,  might  read 
vrhole  pages  feledled  promifcuoufly  frotsk 
his  phyfics  and  his  metaphyfics,  v^ithout 
knowing,  or  thinking  it  worth  their  while 
to  inquire,  which  was  which. 

But  the  term  Metaphyjtcs  has  long  been 
employed  and  underftood  to  denote  thofe 
parts  of  fcience  whereof  the  fubjedt  is  the 
human  mind,  and  its  various  operations^ 
or,  in  other  words,  all  modifications  of 
thought,  in  contradiftindlion  to  phyfics, 
whereof  the  fubje<5l  is  body,  and  the  va- 
rious changes  that  occur  in  it.  A  rational 
hidory  of  the  various  operations  of 
thought,  a  natural  and  good  arrangement 
of  them,  an  accurate  examination  and 
comparifon  of  them,  fo  as  to  afcertain 
their  various  relations,  and  wherein  they 
agree  and  wherein  they  differ,  are  furely 

things 
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thiags  attainable,  and  perfedUy  within  the 
reach  of  our  faculties.  The  refult  of  fuch 
an  inveftigation  will  be,  if  not  the  difco- 
Tery,  at  leaft  the  more  diftind  and  more 
perfect  knowledge,  and  the  firm  eftablifh- 
ment,  of  certain  general  principles;  and 
uldmately  a  fyftem  of  fcience  will  be 
formed,  bearing  that  relation  to  the  par^- 
ticular  phenomena  of  mind,  which  phy* 
fical  fcience  bears  to  the  phacnomena  of 
body. 

From  the  avidity  with  which  many  pie- 
ces of  falfe  metaphyseal  fcience  have  been 
lludied  and  adopted,  and  from  the  plea- 
fure  and  exultation  which  many  philofb- 
phers  appear  to  have  felt  in  the  acquifition 
of  fuch  imaginary  knowledge,  we  may 
judge  how  great  and  permanent  a  gratifi- 
cation men  may  derive  from  the  attain- 
ment of  real  knowledge  in  this  part  of 
philofophy.  The  cafe  is  precifely  parallel 
to  what  took  place  for  many  ages  with  re- 
fpedt  to  phyfical  fcience,  which  (lill  had 
charms  to  engage  the  attention  of  philofb- 
phers,  and  to  excite  the  admiration  of  o« 
thcrs,  tho*  it  was  corrupted  by  the  groffeft 
i  errors. 
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errors,   and  thereby  rendered  ufelefs  to 
mankind 

More  certainly  we  may  infer  from  the 
fuccefs  whicli  hath  attended  the^attempts 
of  fbme  men  of  real  ph^lofbphicat  genius, 
what  may  be  done  even  in  metaphyfical 
fcience ;  and  what  pleafing  and  ufeful  pur- 
pofes'  it  may  ferve. 

All  ages  and  nations  have  done  jtidice 
to  the  merits  of  the  Ethics  of  Socrates; 
and  I  fhould  think  there  muft  be  either 
a  wonderful  defed,  or  a  fingvilar  perver- 
fion,  in  the  faculties  of  any  man  who  could 
perufe  hJs  Memorabilia^  v/ithoxxt  much  plea- 
ftfre  and  inftrudlion!  Yet  they'  contain 
nothing  that  has  even  the  appearance  of 
novelty  or  of  difcovery ;  nothing  but  what 
every  perfon  will  recognife  at  once  as  plain 
and  familiar  truth,  whenever  it  is  fairly  da- 
ted to  him ;  nothing,  in  fhort,  but  what 
we  could  eaflly  believe  might  have  been 
obtained  in  the  form  of  anfwers  to  plain 
<jueft:ion$,  fairly  put,  to  any  man  of  com- 
txxpn  fenfe  and  common  honefty.  The 
charm  of  thofe  fpecimens  of  the  Socratic 

philofophy 
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philofophy  chiefly  conflfts  (as  it  appears  to 
me)  in  the  platnnefs,   the  clearnefs^  aqd 
the  precifioQ^  with  which  many  ImportaQr 
truths   are  expreiTed,   congenial  to  every 
underftanding  that  is  not  corrupted  by 
falie  fcience;   and  in  that,  fimplicity  and 
force  with  which  many  important  precepts 
are  conveyed^  wclcom'e»to  every  heart  that 
dill  can  feel  the  glo^  of  yirtue.    This  is 
indeed  eloquence  of  the  higheft  kind,  pe«> 
culiarly  well  adapted  to  the  purppf^  ^n 
view,  and  far  fuperior  to  that  employed 
by  Plato  oa  the  fame  fubjed.    Thbtgh 
it  be  eafy  to  recognife,  in  many  of  his 
dialogue^,  the  fentin^ents,  and  reafbhings, 
wd  illuftrations.  of  Socrates  ;    yet  it  is 
impqflible  not.  to  perceive  that  they  are 
ofte^  blended  with  many  of  Plato's  own 
(peculations ;  which  have  the  appearance, 
without  the  reality,   of  more  profound 
knowledge,  but  are,  in  truth,  lefs  intelli- 
gible, lefs  fatisfadlory,  lefs  forcible,  and 
lefs  applicable  to  pradical  ufe,  than  the 
modell  wifdom  of  Soc  rates.     While  the 
dialpgues  of  Xoiophon,  if  not  perfedly 
genuine  converfations  of  his  mafter,  are 
at  lead  fo  judicioufly  completed^  that  no 
i  2  interpo- 
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interpolation  can  be  difcovered ;  nor  any 
incongruity  perceived,  in  the  (entiments, 
the  illuftrationsi  or  the  manner  of  reaibn- 
ing, 

Philofophers  in  every  age  have  done  ju- 
ftice  to  the  Logic  of  ARisTOTLfi^  which 
indeed  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  moft  profound  and  perfect  inveftiga* 
tions  that  the  world  has  yet  feen  of  any 
part  of  the  philofophy  of  human  thought. 
It  fhews  in  the  cleareft  light  the  acutene& 
of  his  underftandingy  the  force  of  his 
mind,  and  his  capacity  of  clofe  and  pa- 
tient thinking :  for  by  fuch  thinking  a- 
lone,  that  almoft  perfeA  hiftory  and  theo* 
ry  of  fbme  of  the  moft  profound  and  ab- 
itrufe  operations  of  the  human  mind  nraft 
have  been  accomplifhed :  they  furely  contain 
no  difcoveries,  nor  any  thing  that  ftridly 
fpeaking  can  be  called  a  novelty.  Nor- 
thing chat  Aristotl£  hath  taught  coa^ 
ceming  propofition  or  fyllogifm  could  ap- 
pear new  or  wonderful  to  any  perfon;  all 
that  he  hath  delivered  with  refpe^  to 
them  is  only  a  diftind,  and  accurate,  and 
truly  philofophical,  account  of  what  eve- 
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ry  perfon  muft  fecognife  in  himfelf  to  be 
juft^  though*  he  never  attended  to  ic  fb  mi- 
nutelf,  nor  nnderftood  it  fo  clearly  before. 
I  can  icarce  think  that  even  the  moft  en« 
thufiaftic  admirers  of  Aristotle  and 
his  philofbphy  could  ever  believe  that 
he  dyhovered  any  kind  of  fyllogifm;  or 
that  any  kind  of  fyllogifin  was  good  or 
bad,  becaufe  he  pronounced  it  to  be  fb.  If 
any  of  them  did  believe  fo,  they  were 
wonderfully  miftaken :  he  only  analyfed 
propofitions  and  fyllogifms,  and  enumera* 
ted,  and  defcribed,  and  arranged  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  fyllogifins,  in  which,  as  he 
found  by  due  attention  to  his  own 
thoughts,  and  perhaps  occafional  reference 
to  the  thoughts  of  others,  men  naturally 
and  inevitably  acquiefced.  They  did  fo 
before  he  exifted :  they  do  fo  at  this  day, 
in  countries  in  which  his  philofophy  and 
his  name  are  ftill  unknown.  Poflibly  to 
many  perfons  the  Logic  of  Aristotle 
will  appear  to  partake  more  of  novelty  and 
invention,  and  to  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  nature  of  a  difcovery  with  refped 
to  human  thought,  than  I  have  here  re-> 
preiented  it.     But  this  proceeds  entirely 

from 
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fromthe  obfcurityjt}£  it,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  apprehending,  or  learning  it; 
and  tiff s  'obfcurity  and  ^difficnlty  .proceed 
xDer^ly  from  the  very  abftruie  .planner  in 
which  it  is  exprefled,.  which. is^almoft  aU 
way5  in  the  moft  general,  and  abftradl, 
and  technical  tcrmS|  without  the  necefTary 
escamples  and.  illuftrations :  for  whenqirer 
thefe  are  given,  all  obfcurity  and  difficul- 
ty, with  refpei^  to  it  are  at  an  end  ;^  and 
the  learner  is  naturally  difpofed  to  wonder 
how  things  fo  plain  and  eafy  could  ^yer 
haye^een  rendered  difficult  and  myfte- 
rious.  The  next  ftep  very  often  is,  to  re- 
gard the  whole  of  it  with  indifference  and 
contempt:  but  this  is  unjuft;  for  it  is  ' 
not  only  interefting  as  a  matter  of  curio- 
fity^  .and  a  profound  and. accurate  invefti- 
gation  of  the  fubjedl,  but  it  has.  a  certain^ 
though  no  doubt  a  very  limited  kind  of 
ufefulnefs  in  fciencci  by  enabling  men  to 
dete£t  falfe  reafoning  with  moi^  eafe  and 
certainty  than  otherwife  they  could  have 
done..  It  muft  ever  be  a  matter  j. of  deep 
regret  to  all  lovers  of  fcience,  that  the  im- 
pprtaDce  of  ^  that  kind  of  Logic  fhould  have 
been  fo  much  over-rated,  and  even  the  ufe 
;    .  '        '  of 


of  it  lb  compiietelj^  miftakeh,  by  ARisriD- 
TLr'ahd-  Bis  folwri^rer J^  Tkcy  uhltictely 
confidered  it  as  a  proper  and  silxiioft  de^ 
cefliry  inttniment  for  tiie  cultivation '  of 
fcicncc  \  %iut  thisls  ib  far  from '  beiri^  the 
cafe,  that  it  may  juftly  be  regarded  a^  ode 
of  the  mod  prepofterous  inftruments  that 
could  be  employed  for  tharpurpofc;^  Far 
from  enabling  nien  to  make  progrfeftin 
iciehce;  it  effeftually  prevented  all  ^ho 
employed  it  from  ever  doing  fd|  aiid^was 
in  truth  ia  perfedl  ntiifance  in  every  part'ot 
icience  in  which  it  was  introduced.  *  fdb 
not  think  it  is  going  .too  far  to  fay,  that 
Aristotle's  Logic,  or,  to  fpeak  moreprb- 
perly,  the  abfurd  ufe  that  was  made  of  it, 
was  the  chief  thing  that  Hopped  the  pro^ 
grefs  of  all  ufeful  knowledge  for  more  than 
two  thou  fa  nd  years. 

We  have  a  correfpbnding  inftance,  e^ 
qually  ftriking,  and  mnich  more  pleafih^ 
of  the  influence  of  metaphyfical  fpecula- 
tion  on  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowled^j^, 
in  the  Logic,  for  fo  it  may*  well  be  ciallccl, 
of  Bacok;  I  mean,  his  principles  arid  his 
precepts  with  refpedt  to  the  proper  me- 
thod 
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thod  o^  cukivadog  fdence.  Theftf  we 
£nd  difperfedy  and  occafioiiallj  illuftratedi 
in  all  his  philofbphical  writings ;  but  ipore 
fyftemaitically  arranged^  and  more  con- 
cifely  and  forcibly  exprefled^  in  the  firft 
book  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

All  thefe  fpeculations  of  Bacon  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  metaphyfical :  they  are 
in  truth  the  Metaphyfics  of  the  lluay  of 
nature :  they  are  a  rational,  and  acute,  and 
profound  inveftigation,  and  a  diftindl  ex« 
pofition,  of  thofe  laws  of  human  thought, 
by  which  alone  we  are  enabled  to  acquire 
accurate  and  extenfive  knowledge,  either  of 
ourfelves  or  of  the  great  world  around  us. 
£very  perfon  who  underftands  the  philo- 
fbphical writings  of  Baccin  mud  know, 
that  profound  metaphyfical  knowledge  is 
neither  unattainable  by  men,  nor  unfa- 
tisfadtory  to  their  underftandings,  nor  fri- 
Tolous  in  itfelf,  nor  ufelefs  in  fcience.  I 
know  not  that  Newton^s  inveftigatioa 
of  the  law  of  gravity,  and  of  the  compo- 
fition  of  light,  can  juilly  be  pronounced 
more  important  or  more  ufeful  than  Ba- 
con's metaphyfical  lucubrations;  nor  do 
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I  conceive,  that  they  have  done  more  ho- 
nour to  human  reafbn,  or  ihewn  in  a 
ftronger  light  the  fuperioricy  of  that  ge- 
nius which  firfl;  perceived  them,  and  un- 
derftood  their  importance,  and  explained 
to  others  the  ufeful  application  that  might 
be  made  of  them. 

Yet  even  Bacon's  philofophy  is  no  dif- 
covery  in  Metaphyfics ;  nor  muft  we  ima- 
gine that  he  thought  it  fuch,  from   his 
calling  it  a  Ne%v  Inftrument.     The  pradli- 
cal  rules  or  precepts,  deduced  from  his 
metaphyseal  fpeculations,  might  juftly  in 
his  time  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  va- 
luable infirument  in  the  hands  of  philofo- 
phers  :   but  the  principles  on  which  thofe 
rules    are    founded  could    no  more    be 
thought  difcoveries,  or  novelties,  in  hu- 
man nature,  than  the  moral  precepts  of 
Socrates,  or  the  logical  rules  of  Aris- 
totle.   They  are  plainly  fuch  truths  as 
every  perfon  of  competent  judgement,  and 
power  of  attention   to  his  own  thoughts, 
muft  at  once  recognife  in  himfelf.     Many 
of  them,  doubtlefs,  muft  have  been  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged   by  preceding 
t  obfcrvers 
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obferyers  and  inquirers  in  dif&rem  psirts 
of  fcience ;  as,  for  example,  by  Socjbla- 
TEs  himfelf:  it  is  highly  probable^  that 
in  the  cotirfe  of  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  fcience,  many  more,  or  perfiaps 
all  of  Bacon's  obfcrvations  and  reafoa- 
ings  wofild  have  occurred  to  other  philo^ 
fophers. 

It  would  be  unreafonable  indeed  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  revival  of  fcience,  and  even 
the  poflibiHty  of  cultivating  it  with  fuc- 
cefs,  {hould  have  depended  on  the  genius 
of  any  individual.     It  is  certain,  that  long 
before  the  time  of  Bacon,  perhaps  even 
before  the  invention  of  priming,  &nd  the 
confequent  revival   of  letters  in  Europe, 
but  certainly  immediately  after  that  timCi^ 
men  began  to  awake  out  of  that  lethargy 
in  which  they  had  flept  for  more  than  a 
thoufand  years  of  the  darkeft  and  moft 
barbarous  ignorance.     Their  firft  e£forts 
^ere  naturally,  and  in  part  ufefully,  em- 
ployed in  ftudying  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients}   in  tranflating  them,    and   com- 
pienting  on  them  j  in  explaining  all  their 
fqafe,  ^nd  vindicating  all  theic  nonfenfe ; 

fojf 
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for  the  admiration  of  the  reftorers  of  learn- 
ing for  every  remaining  monument  of  an- 
cient knowledge,  knew  no  bounds.  But 
when  this  ifirft  warm  zeal  for  the  all-fuflS- 
cient  labours  of  the  Ancients  began  to 
cool,  their  defefts  and  their  errors  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  fcience,  and  efpccially  in  eve- 
ry branch  of  natural  philofophy,  were 
perceived;  and  accordingly,  before  and 
during  the  time  of  Bacon,  feveral  men  of 
genius,  as  for  example  Galileo  in  Italy, 
and  Gilbert  {who  writes  De  Magnet e) 
in  England,  began  to  cultivate  the  fcience 
of  nature  on  a  more  rational  plan,  and 
with  more  fucceft,  than  any  of  the  an- 
cients had  ever  done,  and  in  a  manner 
not  very  different  from  that  recommended 
in  x}[it  Novum  Ofganum.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  Bacon  takes  fo  little  notice  of 
Galileo  and  his  writings;  with  fome  of 
which,  as  well  as  with  the  hillory  of  his 
great  cotemporary,  he  muft  have  been  ac- 
quainted. As  to  his  own  countryman, 
Gilbert,  it  is  plain,  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  works ;  for  he  men- 
tions them  often,  and  very  particularly, 
and  generally  with  a  degree  of  contempt 
k  2  which. 
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which  they  do  not  deferve.  It  fhould 
feem  that  Bacon  himfelf  did  not  clearly 
perceive  the  merit  of  thofe  firft  impcrfedk 
attempts  towards  cultivating  fcience  on 
the  plan  which  he  was  at  that  very  time 
recommending  to  all  philofophers.  But 
though  he  did  not,  others  would  have  per- 
ceived the  merit  of  them,  and  would  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  them,  probably 
with  various  degrees  of  fuccefs :  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  by  careful  obfer- 
vatipn,  and  comparifon  of  the  labours  and 
of  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  philofophers.  who 
cultivated  fcience  in  that  manner,  men 
would  gradually  have  learned  the  proper 
method  of  philofophifing..  So  they  would 
have  difcovjcred  America  in  a  little  time, 
and  by  gradually  improving  and  extend- 
ing their  navigation,  though  Columbus 
had  never  exifted ;  as  in  fadl  they  did  dif- 
cover  fome  part  of  it,  by  a  kind  of  acci- 
dent, in  a  few  years  after  his  firfl  difco- 
very.  Yet  it  is  for  the  honour  of  human 
genius,  that  it  was  firfl  difcovered  by  his 
bold,  but  judicious  and  welUconduded 
cnterprifc. 

But 
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But  it  is  not  for  thofe  who  cultivate  the 
philofbphy  of  the  human  mind^  to  emu- 
late the  fame  of  the  difcoverers  of  new 
worlds :  that  glory  belongs  to  thofe  only 
who  can  explore  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  great  world  around  them.  The  fpe« . 
culations  of  even  the  greateft  and  moft 
fucceisful  metaphyiical  inquirers  may  be 
juftly  compared  to  a  careful  furvey  and 
accurate  delineation  of  our  native  coun-* 
try;  which,  though  a  great  and  ufeful 
work,  could  never  have  given  fcope  to 
the  great  foul  of  Columbus,  nor  called 
forth  the  genius  of  the  undaunted  and 
perfevering  Cook,  Or  we  may  conipare 
the  work  of  the  Metaphyiician  to  a  plain 
mirror,  which  all  will  acknowledge  to  be 
a  valuable  inftrument,  though  it  neither 
excites  our  admiration,  nor.  extends  our 
views  of  nature,  like  the  refledling  tele^ 
fcope.  And  furely  a  philofopher,  whofe 
darkened  eye  can  find  no  pleafure  in 
viewing  the  image  of  his  hoary  hair  and 
withered  face,  may  find  much  pleafure 
and  advantage  in  the  ufe  of  a  mirror  that 
ihall  faithfully  and  diftindlly  refied  to  him 
the  features  of  his  mind. 

Such 
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Such  an  inftrument  every  good  tneta- 
phyfica!  treatife  ought  to  be ;  and  many 
fuch  will  yet  be  heeded  to  enable  mankind 
to-  fee' and  know  themftlvcs  with*  that 
cleamefs  and^  precifion  which  are  to  be 
wiflied,  and  certainly  may  be  attained. 
For  there  is  an  infinite  diffefence  betweeil 
tbat  vague,  fuperficial,  and  inaccurate 
knowledge  of  human  nattife,  which  all 
men  of  common  trndcrftanding  acquire 
by  a  kind  of  infl:in(5l,  and  that  cleaf ,  pre^ 
cife,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  it,  which 
may  be  acquired  by  careful  fcientific  in- 
vcftigation.  The  difference  is  almoft  as 
great,  though  not  of  the  fame  kind,  as 
that  between  the  inaccurate  and  fuperfi- 
cial  knowledge  of  external  objedls  that  all 
men  naturally  acquire  in  the  firft  years  of 
their  lives,  and  the  more  perfeft  and  fcien- 
tific knowledge  of  them  which  philofo- 
phers  acquire  by  more  careful  examination 
and  ftudy, 

A  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  and  relations  of  the  material  ob- 
jeAs  around  us,  is  indifpenfably  neccflfary 
for  the  comfort,  and  indeed  for  the  prcftr- 

vatioUi 
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vation,  of  human  life ;    and  Nature  hath 
taken  effe<£tual  care  that  we  (hall  acquire 
fuch  knowledge,  even  in  our  earlieft  yearg^ 
by  the  fpontaneous  foggeftions  and  the. in- 
ftinAive  exercife  of  our  faculties.  It  would 
be  difficult,  or  perhaps  impoffible,  to  efti** 
mate,  with  any  degree  of  precifion,   thp 
amount  of  the  knowledge  of  the  diings 
around  us,  which  we  acquire  in  that  way: 
nor  is  it  necefTary  to  make  fuch  an  at* 
tempt.    Wc  are  all  difpofed  to  undervalue 
it,   and  think  it  little  in  comparifon  of, 
what  we  afterwards  acquire  by  our  deli- 
berate exertions,  becaufe  it  is  common  to 
all  men,  becaufe  we  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  been  deftitute  of  it,  and  because 
we  acquired  it  without  labour,  nay  per- 
haps with  pleafure,  when  engaged  in  the 
purfuit  of  very  different  objeds,  and  when 
we  never  even  fufpedlcd  that  we  were 
learning  any  thing.    Yet  we  may  eafily 
convince  ourfelves,  both  of  the  import^- 
ance  and  of  the  extent  of  the  knowledge 
which  we  acquire  of  the  w6rld  around  us,, 
by  the  fpontaneous  exercife  of  our  facul- 
ties j  if  we  will  but  confider  the  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  knowledge  of  a  new- 
born 
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bom  infant^  and  of  an  ordinary  child  of 
ieven  years  of  age,  however  little  artificial 
inftrudlion  the  latter  may  have  had.    A 
child  could  hardly  (without  the  conftant 
and  very  extraordinary  care  of  other  per* 
ions)  efcape  deftrudtion  for  feven  years, 
unlefs  it  had  acquired  much  knowledge 
of  the  things  around  it.     The  fame  may 
be  faid  with  refpedl  to  the  inferior  ani- 
mals ;  but  as  their  faculties  are  infinitely 
inferior  in  degree,  if  not  in  fome  meafure 
diflferent  in  kind,  from  ours,  it  is  fcarce 
allowable  to  make  the  comparifbn.     But  a 
child  that  did  not  plainly  ihew,  long  be- 
fore it  was  feven  years  of  age,  that  it  had 
acquired  and  was  acquiring  much  know- 
ledge of  the  material  world,  would  jufUy 
be  regarded  as  an  idiot. 

The  caie  is  precifely  the  fame,  though 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  fb  readily  acknow- 
ledged, with  refpcA  to  the  mctapbyftcal 
knowledge  which  we  acquire  in  our  early 
infancy ;  I  mean,  that  knowledge  which 
we  acquire  of  human  nature,  without  la- 
bour or  difficulty,  by  the  fpontaneous  ex- 
ertions of  our  faculties,  and  by  our  occa- 

fional 
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fiaaal  attention  to  our  own:  thoughts,  and 
to  the  con verfation  land  adlions  of  others. 
I  mil  not  contend,  that  this  general  and 
almoft  in{lin(flive  knowledge  which  we  ac- 
quire when  children,  of  the  principles  of 
thought  and  of  adtion  among  mankind,  is 
as  immediately  and  conftantly  neceflary 
for  our  ^prefervation,  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  material  objedls  around  us ;    but  it  is 
juft  as  neceflary  for  our  intercourfe  with 
one  another.     Without  it,  even  language 
(as  already  mentioned)  could  neither  be 
learned  nor  employed ;  nor  could  the  ac- 
tions of  an  individual  who  had  not  ac- 
quired the  ordinary  knowledge  of  human 
nature  correfpond  to  thofe  of  others.     A 
child  who  was  incapable  of  acquiring,  or 
would  not  learn,  thofe  rudiments,  if  they 
may  be  fo  called,  of  Mets^phyfics,  would  as 
certainly  and  as  juHly  be  reckoned  an  idiot, 
as  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  commoneft 
effeds  of  fire,  or  of  water,  or  of  gravita- 
tion. 

Imperfe<5l  as  thofe  rudiments  of  the  phi- 

lofbphy  of  mind  may  juftly  be  thought,  it 

appears  at  lead  that  they  are  fufficient  for 

1  the 
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the  purpofes  of  common  Ufc;  juft  as  the 
.torrefponding  rudiments  of  the  know- 
ledge of  external  nature  are  fufficient  for 
the  prefervation  of  mankind.*  Aiwi  id 
both  parts  of  feience  equally,  the  plcafiire 
and  the  fblid  advantage  that  mankind  have 
derived  from  a  very  limited  and  imperfed 
knowledge,  fhould  encourage  them  to  ex- 
tend and  to  improve  their  knowledge  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power. 

I  am   (enfible   that  many  men  of  the 
greateft  talents,  and  moft  extenfive  know- 
ledge, have  regarded  all  metaphyfical  fpe- 
culations  with  contempt,  as  not  only  ufe- 
lefs,  but  pernicious  in  feience.     Though 
this  perfuafion  be  rafh  and  unphilofophi- 
cal,  it  is  by  no  means  unaccountable;  and  I 
think  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  in  the  fame 
light,  and  explained  on  the  fame  princi- 
ples,   as   SoGRATKs's  diftruft    and   con- 
tempt of  aftronomy,    and  indeed  of  all 
profound  philofophy.     Such  a  perfuafion 
muft,  in  the  prefent  age  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  aftrono- 
my, and  of  many  other  fciences,  appear 
aliboft  incredible,  and  altogether  unwor- 
thy 
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thy  of  a  wife  and  well*informe4  man^ 
but  nothiDg  could  be  more  reafonable,  nor 
more  charadteriflic  of  found  fenfe  and  fu- 
perior  judgement,  than  fuch  an  opinion 
was  in  the  days  of  Socrat£s  ;  da  whofe 
time  aftronomy,  and  almoft  every  branch 
of  icience,  were  in  a  ftate  fo  imperfedt, 
and  fb  corrupted  by  erroneous  and  extra- 
vagant fyftems,  as  to  be  abfolufely  ufelefs 
to  mankind.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
be,  and  that  every  wife  man,  would  have 
approved  of  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  and 
of  other  branches  of  philofophy,  when- 
evet  they  were  properly  cukiyaied  and 
improved,  fo  as  to  afibrd  real  and  ufeful 
knowledge;  on  the  fame  principle  that  he 
approved  of  that  kind  and  degree  of  aftro- 
nomical  knowledge  which  watchmen  and 
pilots  poflefled,  and  which  might  be  ufe- 
ful, by  enabling  men  to  know  the  hours 
of  the  night,  and  to  (leer  their  courfe 
when  at  fea.  In  like  manner,  the  real 
knowledge  of  every  part  of  aftronomy 
may  be  ufeful,  either  immediately  or  in- 
directly,  in  the  meafurement  of  time,  and 
in  the  art  of  navigation.  So  may  the  real 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  thought; 
1  2  the 
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the  moft  important  part  of  kwnan  na* 
tore,  be  ufefal^  not  only  in  iciendfic  pur* 
fbits,  (with  a  y'lcw  to  which  alone  I  am 
here  confidering  it),  bat  on  many  other, 
perhaps  much  more  important,  occafions : 
for  it  is  not  fcience  alone,  but  ^mcqmd 
i^uni  bomiMs^  that  depends  on  the  laws 
of  human  thought ;  and  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  an  obje6l  of  attention  to  the  Metaphy- 
fician,  as  ultimately  proceeding  from  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  explore. 

^But  I  mud  put  an  end  to  this  long 

digreflion,  and  return  to  the  conlideratioa 
of  the  chief  caufes  which  have  contribu- 
ted to  fruftrate  the  labours  of  Metaphyfi- 
cians,  more  than  thofe  of  phyfical  inqui- 
rers ;  and  even  to  bring  contempt  and  re- 
proach on  the  lucubrations  of  the  former, 
and  on  themfelves. 

The  only  other  two  of  thefe  caufes  which 
I  think  it  neceflary  here  to  confider,  are^ 
the  improper  ufe  of  appeals  to  conicioufhefs, 
efpecially  in  cales  ot  keen  controverfy; 
and  the  employing  of  ambiguous  words 
and  phrafes.  The  latter  indeed  has  fome- 
times  been  pernicious  even  in  ph>fical  in- 

(juirics  I 
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quiries ;  but  chiefly,  as  I  think,  by  mar- 
ring or  confounding  thofe  metaphyfical 
principles  which  are  always  blended  with 
our  phyfical  reafonings,  and  are  indeed 
eilential  to  them.  The  bad  efledls  of  the 
former  have  been  neceflarily  confined  to 
metaphyfical  inquiries.  Both  of  them  are 
very  intimately  conne6led  with  dtfcovcrics 
in  metaphyfics,  and  feem  to  be  requifite 
for  the  making,  and  they  plainly  are  in- 
difpenfably  neceflary  for  the  afferting  and 
maintaining  of  fuch  difcoveries. 

Confcioufnefs  is  the  knowing  our  own 
prefent  thoughts ;  but,  in  the  language 
commonly  employed  on  thefe  fubjedls^  it 
is  more  ufual  to  fpeak  of  confcioufnefs  as 
2l  faculty^  by  which  we  know  our  own 
thoughts.  This  exprefiion,  like  many  o- 
thers  of  the  fame  kind  employed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  various  modifications  of 
thought,  fuch  as  feeing,  hearing,  remem- 
bering, willing,  chufing,  &c.  is  in  fcve- 
ral  reipcAs  improper,  and  naturally  leads 
to  much  error  apd  confufion  in  our  rea- 
sonings }  of  which  afterwards. 

Metaphyfical 
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Metaphyfical  inquiries  relate  to  human 
thought ;  and  the  very  obje<5t  of  many  of 
them  is,  to  afcertain  the  mod  general,  or, 
if  podible,  the  ultimate  fads,  or.  indefea- 
fible  laws  of  it.  The  mod  obvious  and 
natural  way,  if  not  the  only  way,  for 
men  to  know  accurately  their  own  thoughts 
on  any  fubjedl,  feems  to  be  by  direct  and 
very  ftridl  attention  tQ  them.  We  do  not 
immediately  perceive  any  other  way  by 
which  men  pan  Jcnow  their  own  thoughts^ 
either  with  refpedl  to  particulac  notions 
and  opinions,  or  to  more  general  laws: 
nor  do  we  fee  any  means  of  fupply  ing  de- 
feds^  Off  correiflmg  errors,,  or  even  of  de- 
tecting falfehood,  in  the  aocounjts  which 
men  may  give  of  their  own  thoughts.  Yet 
it  muft  be  evidjeat,^  that  fuch  d^fedts  and 
errors  may  often  occur,  dither  from  the 
imperfedlions  of  the  faculties,  or  want  of 
due  attention,  or  ftrong  attachment  to 
fome  peculiar  fyftem  or  opinion,  in  thofe 
who  undertake  to  attend  to  their  own 
thoughts,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them. 
Adnutting  even,  what  L  really  believe  to 
be  the  cafe,  that  all  ordinary  men  are  by 
nature  capable  of  attending  directly  to 

their 
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their  own  thoughts,  and  confequently  of 
knowing  them  diftinftly,    and   giving  a 
clear  account  of  them ;    ftill  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  think,  that  this  faculty,  like  every ' 
other  that  men  enjoy,  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  proper  exercife,  and  much  im^ 
paired  by  want  of  ufe;  fo  that  in  thelat-' 
ter  cafe  the  cxercife  of  it  (hall  become  not 
only  imperfefl,  and  of  courfe  almoft  un- 
availing, but  difficult  and  unpleafant  to 
the  perfon  himfelf.     The  common  duties, 
and  bufinefs,  and  pleafures  of  life,  not  re- 
quiring any  great  or  frequent  exercife  of 
that  kind  of  attention,  or  reflexion,  as  it 
is  called,  it  will  not  probably,  in  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  be  found  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  juft  what  is  requifite  for  their 
ordinary    occupations    and    amufements, 
and  above  all  for  their  intercourfe  with 
one  another. 

It  win  probably  be  found  in  much 
greater  perfecSlion  in  thofe  men  who  have 
cxercifed  it  moil,  by  frequent  and  ftridl 
attention  to  their  own  thoughts,  and  by 
comparilon  of  their  own  thoughts  with 
thofe  of  others,  in  fo  far  as  thcfe  are  made 

known 
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known    to  them  by  fpeech  or  writings 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,    it  is  in  this 
way  pofnble  that  a  few  men,  not  natu- 
rally of  fuperior  faculties,  ihall  be  found 
well  qualified  to  inftnidl  the  reft  of  man- 
kind   even  with    refpedl    to  their   own 
thoughts.     Though  this  muft  feem  a  pa- 
radox, it  ought  to  be  no  more  wondeiful 
than  many  fimilar  fa<5ls  with  which  we 
are  well  acquainted ;  fuch  as,  the  fuperior 
ikill,  and  quicker  difcernment,  and  more 
accurate  judgement,  of  muficians,   with 
refpedl  to  founds ;    of  painters,  with  re- 
fpcdl  to  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  pic- 
tures; of  various  manufa^urers,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  texture,  the  pohfh,  and  other 
tangible  qualities  of  bodies ;  of  feafaring 
men,  with  refpeifl  to  diftant  objeds ;    of 
experienced  phyficians,  with  refpedl  to  the 
ftate  of  the  pulfe,  and  numberlefs   little 
lymptons  in  fick  perfbns;  of  hunters,  e- 
fpecially  thofe  of  favage  nations,  with  re- 
Ijpedl  to  finding  and  tracing  their  game. 
In  all  thefe  and  many  other  inftances,  the 
fuperior  knowledge  which  fome   indivi- 
duals poffefs,  and  even  the  higher  perfec- 
tion of  the  faculty  by  which  that  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  is  acquired,  depend  partly,  no  doubt, 
on  the  greater  frequency,  but  much  more 
on  the  greater  attention^  with  which  it  is 
ezercifed. 

On  the  fame  principle,  it  may  fairly  be 
prefumed,  that  thofe  who  have  made  the 
philofbphy  of  human  thought  their  chief 
and  favourite  ftudy,  Ihould  be  greatly  fu- 
Tpenov  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  both  in 
the  knowledge  of  it,  and  in  the  faculty 
of  reflection,  by  which  that  knowledge  is 
acquired ;  and  that  they  .ihould  uni- 
formly and  perfedlly  agree  in  the  ac- 
counts which  they  give  of  it,  or,  in  o- 
thcr  words,  in  their  fyftem  of  mctaphy- 
iics. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  would 
have  been  greatly  fuperior  to  ordinary 
men  in  both  refpefls ;  and  that  they  would 
have  uniformly  agreed  with  one  another, 
as  phyfical  inquirers  have  generally,  and 
as  Mathematicians  have  always  done,  if 
there  had  not  been  fome  circumftances  in 
their  fituation,  and  perhaps  in  the  very 
exerciie  of  refletStion,  and  in  the  nature  of 
m  appeals 
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appeals  to  confcioufnefs,  which  tended  to 
confound  their  obfervations  and  fruftratf 
their  labours. 

Some  of  the  moft  important  of  theft 
circumftances  may  eadly  be  ipecifiod^  and 
I  think  the  knowledge  of  them  may  be  of 
ufe,  by  (hewing  Metaphyficians  how  ne* 
cefTary  it  is  either  to  avoid  all  appeals  to 
confcioufnefs,  or  if  they  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  them,  to  employ  them  very  fp4* 
ringly,  and  with  peculiar  caution. 

In  the  firft  place^  It  muft  be  obferved^ 
that  as,  for  all  the  common  and  moft  im«- 
portant  purpofes  in  human  life^  there  is 
little  or  no  occafion  for  ftridt  attention  to 
our  own  thoughts,  or  deliberate  refledlion 
on  them ;  fo  our  attention  is  given  natu* 
rally,  and  almoft  immediately,  in  all  or* 
dinary  cafes,  to  the  things  which  are  the 
objeds  of  our  thoughts,  the  knowledge 
of  which  things  is  of  real  importance  to 
us ;  and  not  to  our  thoughts  themfelves^ 
the  accurate  ftudy  of  which,  whatever 
knowledge  it  may  afibrd  us,  is  at  beft  but 
of  fecondary  ufe,  and  is  hardly  intereftr 

ing 
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idg  to  any  but  thofe  whofe  obj6£l  is  the 
philoibphy  of  the  human  mind.  Accor- 
dingly very  few,  if  any  pcrfbns,  except 
fuch  philofophers,  or  Metaphyiicians,  as 
they  are  called,  have  attempted  fuch  re- 
fledton  on  their  own  thoughts,  or  have 
given  any  particular  account  of  their 
thoughts,  as  known  by  diredt  confciouf- 
nefs.  But  moft  of  thefe  philofophers  have 
begun  and  continued  fuch  attempts  with 
fome  preconceived  opinion,  or  fyftem,  or 
hypothefis^  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
difcovery  in  metaphyfics,  concerning  that 
part  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind 
which  they  wifhed  to  invefligate ;  and  to 
fuch  fyftems,  whether  originally  invented 
by  themfelves,  or  only  borrowed  from 
their  predeceflbrs,  moft  Metaphyficians 
have  been  much  attached. 

Now,  whenever  fuch  an  attachment  to 
any  fyftem  has  taken  place,  but  more  e- 
fpecially  when  it  is  very  violent  and  un- 
reafonable,  as  it  often  hath  been,  the  per- 
Ton  under  the  influence  of  it  is  no  longer 
perfeflly  candid  in  his  obfervations  and-re- 
fledions ;  nor  can  he  be  altogether  truft- 
m  2  ed 
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ed  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  them^ 
Without  meaning  to  be  difingenuous,  per- 
haps with  a  flrong  defire  to  be  accurate 
and  impartial,  he  will  naturally  attend 
mod  to  thofe  circumftances  which  favour 
his  fyftem,  and  will  overlook  thofe  which 
are  adverfe  to  it. 

If  his'  fyftem  become  a  fubjedl  of 
keen  difpute,  as  has  often  happened  to 
metaphyseal  fydems,  he  will  naturally 
take  a  part  in  the  controverfy;  his  paf* 
fions  will  be  roufed,  his  underflanding 
perhaps  will  be  clouded ;  he  will  be- 
come lefs  and  lefs  candid ;  vi(5tory  in 
the  argument,  not  the  inveftigation  of 
truth,  will  be  his  objedl ;  he  will  perhaps 
be  as  eager  to  deceive  himfelf,  as  to  con- 
fute his  opponents ;  and  may  in  a  great 
meafure  fucceed  in  both  thefe  rcfpedls,  by 
a  rafh  appeal  to  confcioufnefs  ^  and  a  bold 
aiTertion,  that,  on  careful  attention,  and 
reflexion  on  his  own  thoughts,  he  finds 
the  refult,  on  the  point  in  dilpute,  con- 
formable to  his  fyftem.  The  temptation 
to  this  kind  of  difingenuity  in  fuch  cafes 
is  ftrong,  and  the  occafion  is  very  favour- 
able. 
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able,   tt  does  not  immediately  appear  how 
it  can  ever  be  poilible  to  convid  a  man  of 
error,   much  lefs  of  falfehood,    (for  on 
queftions  of   dired  confcioufnefs,    error 
and  falfehood  are  very  clofely  conneded), 
with  refped  to  his  own  thoughts.    If  a 
perfon  has  made  fuch  a  falfe  (lep  in  meta« 
phyfical  reafoning,  and  has  errmecfi^y  pro- 
fefled  to  believe,  as  afcertained  by  his  own 
refleAion  and  confcioufnefs,  things  im- 
plied in  his  fyftem,  which  are  not  to  be 
believed^  and  are  not  confident  with  the 
reflections  and  confcioufnefs  of  other  men, 
his  fituation  inftantly  becomes  very  em« 
barrafling,    and  almoft  hopelefs.     That 
falfe  ftep  cannot  be  recalled ;  by  it  he  has 
placed  himfelf  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment or  reafon,  and  is  pledged,  not  mere- 
ly in  point  of  underftanding,  but  in  point 
of  veracity,  to  maintain  his  fydem,  right 
or  wrong,  to  the  lad;    for  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  error  would  be  at  the 
fame  time  a  confeflion  of  his  falfehood. 
His  fituation,  in  this  refpedl,  would  be 
precifely  the  fame  with  that  of  a  phyfical 
inquirer,  who,  in  order  to  fupport  a  fa- 
vourite fyftem  in  phyfics,  fhould  delibe- 
rately 
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ftitely  and  wilfally  give  a  falfe  aecounf  o^ 
the  riefult  of  fais  experiiQents  fttfid  obferva^ 
tions. 

This  kind  of  clifingetiQfty  hM  i^ery  fel- 
doixi  been  praflifed  in  any  branch  of  phy- ' 
fics,  except  in  Medicine ;  in  which  indeed 
it  has  long  been  abundantly  comaloB^  and 
Confequently  is  well  nnderftood*     It  feen» 
new  to  be  pretty  generally  coAfidered  as 
(me  of  thofe  peccadillos,  which,  like  bar^ 
barous  Latin,  ate  Medicis  CMdananJai  and 
IB  perhaps  thooght  juftifiable  on  the  l^ig 
cftablifhed  medical  axiom,  8i  populus  vult 
decipi^  decipiatur.     And,  at  any  rate,  great 
allowahces  are  to  be  made  for  thofe  who 
muft  live  by  the  follies,  and  fears,  and 
vices  of  mankind.     But  I  much  fear  that 
ibme  of  my  profeflional  brethren  have  ab- 
ufed  their  privilege  in  this  refpedl,  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  make  it  almofl  ufelefs.    The 
mod  candid,  and  patient,  and  experienced 
phyficiatis,  who  are  furely  the  beft  and 
only  competent  judges  of  fuch  a  queftion, 
have  been  obliged  to  confefs,  that  great 
numbers  cf  our  medical  fa(Sls  and  obfcr- 
vations  are  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  our 

medical 
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mediicat  theanest  «fid  \e^  they  cinutK  Ix^ 
Itt  ^  neighbouring  icouDtry*  the .  Cime  re^ 
m^k  Jifts  heen  Co  geoerally  made^  aod  Is 
{o  i¥«U  confirmed^  ^s  to  be  exprefled  in 
the  fonji  of  4  proverb^  (V<wf</  pb/erv^Aur^ 
grand  rHffiteur;  which  my  Ute  tenerafole 
colleague  and  preceptor  la  medicine,  D& 
CuLL£N|  whofe  long  and  e^taofive  expe- 
rience had  fully  taught  him  the  truth  of 
it,  uied  fjrequeotly  co  qbote  to  his  pupils 
widi  great  acrimony.  I  much  fear  the 
French  proverb  will  foofo  be  tranflated,  ami 
naturalifed  in  this  ifland ;  and.  that  in  a 
few  years  a  book  of  medical  obfervations 
will  be  of  as  little  value  or  authority,  and 
as  little  to  the  credit  of  the  author,  as  aa 
equal  number  of  medical  advertifements 
aud  certificates  feledcd  from  the  London 
Newfpapers* 

When  either  phyficians  or  mctaphyfi-^ 
cians  were  difpofed  to  adl  difingenuouily 
in  the  account  which  they  gave  of  their 
pwn  obfervations,  they  would  be  encou* 
raged  to  do  fo  by  the  evident  difficulty^ 
or  in  many  cafes  the  feeming  impoflibiU*- 
tyi  of  dete^ing  any  faliity  in  the  account 

which 
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which  they  gave  of  their  own  thoughts 
and  their  own  obfervations.  Metaphyfi- 
cians  could  fcarce  have  any  other  motive 
but  mere  vanity  for  ading  in  fuch  a 
manner :  Phylicians  would  have  that  and 
more;  for  not  only  empty  praife,  but 
much  folid  pudding,  may  be  earned  by 
afTuming  the  character  of  a  great  diico- 
verer,  and  obferver,  and  improver  in  me- 
dicine. There  is  rcafon,  however,  to 
thinki  that  fome  celebrated  Metaphyiicians 
have  not  withftood  even  the  allurements 
of  vanity. 

It  is  certain,  that  philofophers,  in  the 
profecution  of  their  meraphyfical  refearch- 
es  and  discoveries,  have  arrived  at  feveral 
very  ftrange  conclufions,  which  by  fbme 
have  been  admitted  and  maintained  as  fe- 
rious  and  important  truths;  and  by  o- 
thers  have  been  treated  as  mere  paradoxes, 
and  ingenious  ibphifms.  Suppofing  them 
to  be  ibphifms,  it  has  been  found  in  ge* 
neral  very  difficult  to  deteft  them.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  would  be  very 
mortifying  to  the  vanity  of  philofophers, 
or  of  thofe  who  wiflied  to  be  thought  fuch, 

to 
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to  be  obliged  to  confefs  that  they  had  met 
with  fophifms  which  they  could  not  de- 
te6l;  and  ftill  worfe,  to  be  obliged  to 
confefs,  that  their  fyftem  involved,  by  ne- 
cefTary  inferences,  conclufions  which  were 
incredible  and  abfurd.  Yet  one  or  other 
of  thefe  mortifications  could  be  avoided, 
by  thofe  who  were  unable  to  detedl  the 
fuppofed  fophifhii  only  in  one  of  two 
ways  i  either  by  giving  up  the  fyftem,  or 
'  by  admitting  the  conclu£on  that  Teemed 
to  be  implied  in  it. 

It  is  reafonable  to  think  that  it  would 
be  very  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  fome 
philofbphers,  or  of  thofe  who  wiihed  to 
be  thought  fuch,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  reft  of  mankind,  by  the  knowledge  of 
certain  dodlrines,  or  the  profeflion  of  cer- 
tain opinions,  different  from  thofe  which 
prevail  among  the  vulgar.  The  wonder- 
ful arrogance  and  exultation,  with  which 
certain  metaphyseal  opinions,  equally 
ftrange  and  ufelefs,  have  been  maintained 
by  fome  philofophers,  appear  to  me  fully 
to  warrant  this  fuppoiition. 

n  Now, 
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Now^  this  gratification  could'  be  ob- 
tained^ and  thai  mortification  avoided, 
by  the  fimple  and  eafy  exp^ient,  of  ap- 
pealing to  confcioufnefs,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  refult  more  agreeable  to 
fyftena  than  to  truth.  That  thi^  expe-' 
dient  has  on  more  occafibns  than  oHe 
been  fuccefsfully  employed,  I  am  well 
convinced. 

It  will  cafily  be  judged,  that  in  theft 
general  obfervations  I  allude  to  the  ftrange 
inferences  deduced  from  the  dodlrine  of 
Ideas,  efpecially  to  thofe  given  to  difprove 
the  exiftence,  firft  of  body,  and  after- 
wards of  mind ;  which  inferences  feveral 
perfons  have  profefled  to  believe.  I  owii 
I  regard  thofe  inferences  as  fophifms,  and 
the  profeillons  of  belief  in  them  ais  in- 
dances  of  the  abufe  of  appeals  to  coh- 
fcioufnefs.  I  fhould  have  thought  it  right 
for  any  perfons  to  fay,  that  thofe  inferen- 
ces were  very  puzzling,  and  that  they 
could  not  difcover  any  error  in  the  rea- 
foning  that  led  to  them.  I  believe  in- 
deed the  error  is  not  in  the  reafoning, 
b\it  in  the  principle  on  which  the  reafon- 
ing 
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iog  is  founded.     And  it  is  nowife  fuf- 
prifing  that  men  (hould  not  fet  about  ri- 
goroufly  ei^amining,  nor  even  calling  in 
qisieftion,    a  favourite   principle,    which, 
though  a  mere  hypothecs,  they  had  long 
been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  a  well^efta* 
bli(hed  fadl.     From  that  principle,  I  pre-^ 
fume,  no  evidence  can  be  drawn  of  the 
exiftence  either  of  mind  or  body ;  and  if 
thofewho  maintained  the  principle  had 
ailerted  no  more  than  this,  there  would 
have  been  no  reafbn  to  call  in  queftion 
their  veracity  in  the  account  which  they 
gave  of  their  own  thoughts,  on  making 
the  appeal  to  confcioufnefs  and  refledlion. 
Buc  when  they  aiTerted  that  they  did  not 
believe  in  the  exigence  either  of  mind  er 
body,  there  is  reafon  to  think  they  went 
a  ftep  too  far.     Mankind  in  generaLare 
fenfible,  that,  if  they  were  to  give  fuch  an 
account  of  their  convidlion  on  the  fubjedl, 
it  would  be  downright  falfehood.     They 
have  ample  experience  of  the  general  uni- 
formity of  the  laws  of  human  thought, 
and  no  evidence  of  there  being  any  excep- 
tions to  them,  or  any  poffibility  of  fetting 
them  afide,  either  by  voluntary  efforts,  or 
n  2  by 
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by  reafon  and  argument.  They  find  the 
converfation  and  the  a<^ual  copdudl  of 
thole  who  profefs  fuch  (Irange  opinions 
no  wife  different  from  their  own;  and, 
feemingly  at  leail,  quite  inconfiflent  with 
the  ftrange  belief  which  the  Metaphyfi- 
cians  maintain :  and  they  naturally  confi- 
der  thefe  Metapbyficians  as  no  more  wor- 
thy of  credit  in  their  profeffions  of  belief, 
than  they  would  do  men  who  fhould 
maintain,  that  fnow  appeared  to  them 
black,  and  ink  white;  or  who,'in  confi- 
deration  of  the  acknowledged  imperfec- 
tion of  human  reafon,  fhould  declare, 
that  they  doubted  the  truth  of  all  the 
axioms  of  geometry,  and  the  validity  of 
every  fyllogifm  and  of  every  kind  of  de- 
monft  ration. 

As  belief  and  doubt  are  always  invo- 
luntary, 1  do  not  think  thofe  perfons  can 
reafonably  be  blamed  who  doubt  the  ve- 
racity of  men  whofe  profeilions  and  ac- 
tions have  been  fuch  as  I  here  allude  to. 
But  as  this  queflion  is  not  connected  with 
the  fubjedl  of  my  inquiry ;  as  I  have  no- 
thing new  to  ofier  with  refped  to  it ;  as  I 

believe 
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believe  the  number  of  thoie  wko  eaa^e 
the  objeds  of  fuch  unfavourable  iuipt- 
cions  is  very  finally  and  by  no  means  like- 
ly to  increafe;  I  think  it  unneceflary  to 
confider  the  point  more  minutely.  But 
there  is  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind 
of  abufe  of  appeals  to  confcioufnefs,  for 
the  fupport  of  very  erroneous  metaphyii- 
cal  fyflems,  which  I  have  had  in  view  in 
thefe  general  obfervations,  and  which  will 
require  and  deferve  more  particular  atten-^ 
tion  :  I  mean  the  Doflrine  of  Neceffity,  as 
confiding  in  the  perfuafion,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Motives  in  producing  the  (fup- 
pofed)  voluntary  Adlions  of  mankind,  is 
either  precifely  the  (ame  with  that  of  phy- 
fical  caufes  in  producing  their  feveral  ef- 
feAs  in  lifelefs  bodies,  or  at  leaft  fo  near- 
ly the  fame,  (that  is,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  greater  number  and  difierent 
nature  of  the  (leps  interpofed  between  the 
motive  applied  and  the  ultimate  overt  ac- 
tion performed  in  confequence  of  it),  as 
t6  be  abfolute  and  irrefiftible  in  the  one 
cafe  as  well  as  in  the  other ;  and  complete- 
ly to  exclude  the  (uppofed  exertion,  and 
pofleflion,  nay  even  the  poi£bility,  of  any 

liberty, 
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'  liberty i  or  felf*goTerning  pawer^  inlWing 
^perfons^  aswellas'in  lilelefs  bodies. 

'  'This'tnuch  agitated  queftion,  as  being 
att  important  part  of  tny  own  inquiry,  I 
'have  had  occaiipn  to  examine  minutely 
•and  rigordufly;  and,  with  every  poffible 
'precaution,  and  every  afliftance  to  ftrift 
^eafoning  that  I  cbuld  contrive ;  many  of 
'which  I  am  fore  had  never  been  employed 
Bor  thought  of  before  on  this'fobjed.  By 
•  tbeTe  meahs,  I  think,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  afoertain  fome  points  relating  to  it  with 
a  degree  and  kind  of  evidence  not  former- 
ly chotight  attainable  on  fuch  a  metaphy- 
seal queftion. 

-  I  One  of  the  moft  curious  and  interefling 
of  thefe  points  which  1  have  thus  afcer- 
tained  is,    that  the  ready  admiifion  and 
arrogant  aflertion  of  the  neceflary  confe- 
quences    of    the    philofbphical    dodlrine 
I  which  appear  the  moft  repugnant  ito  the 
'general  opinion^   or  what  is  called- the 
-common  fenfe  of  mankind,  are  uniform- 
ly: limited,  to  tfaofe  cafes  only  in  which  the 
appeaLwithrefpe^'tothe  cruth  o£  them 

as 
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as  matters  of  f^  is-  to  ^  be  knads  to.  coAn 
fcioufneft*- 

The  iilferences  fr*om  the  dodrinetia. 
que^icn,  which  I  have  had  occaiioaito. 
hear-or  thi&kof,'  are  of '  two  kind?}  tho 
firft*  kind  comprehending  all  neceHaiy 
inferences  from  it  witb  refpe^l  to.  the 
conduit  of  mankind  in  certaia  giveaoc 
fuppofable  circumilances ;  the  fecood  kixid 
comprehending  the  judgements  ormorall 
fentiments  of  mankind  with  refpei^.  to 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  Tuch  adlual  orfup-^ 
pofable  conduct. 

To  the  bulk  of  mankind  the  fuppofitioa 
that  there  can  be  moral  merit  ox  demerit 
without  felf-governing  power  in  the  pcr- 
fbn  a<5ling»  appears  palpably  abfurd;  the 
latter  notion  being'  as  much  involved  in 
the  former^  as  thofe  of  time  and  fpace  arQ 
in  that  of  motion.  But  many  Metaphy- 
ficians  have  got  over  this  difficulty,  by  the 
eafy  expedient  of  appealing  to  confcioujft 
nefs ;  and  have  boldly  declared,  not  only 
that  ielf-governing  power  is  not  eflehtial 
to  merit  or  demerit,   according  to  their 

notions. 
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nations,  but  that  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it.    Some  of  them  even,  as  I 
have  found  on  a(5lual  trial,  not  only  ailert 
this  general  propofition,  but  admit  it  in 
particular  inftances,    though  of  fuch  a 
kind  that  I  had  felefted  them  as  ludicrous, 
as  well  as  abfiird ;  in  full  confidence  that 
thofe  to  whom  I  dated  them  would  never 
venture  to  admit  them,  and  would  of  courfe 
give  up  the  dodrine  in  which  they  were  ne- 
ceilarily  implied.     But  in  this  confidence 
I  found  my felf  wonderfully  miflaken.     As 
in  all  thefe  cafes  the  queflion  of-  fa^l  was 
to  be  decided  by  a  diredl  appeal  to  con- 
fcioufnefs ;  and  as  thofe  with  whom  1  had 
occafion  to  argue  gave  an  account  of  their 
confcioufnefs,  and  their  fentiments,  dia- 
mietrically  oppofite  to  what  I  found  to  be 
true  with  refpedl  to  mine ;  and  as  I  was 
fenfible.  that  I  had  no   fuperiority    over 
them,  which  could  intitle  my  thoughts  to 
greater  regard,  or  ray  ailertions  to  greater 
credit,  than  theirs  in  diredt  contradidlion 
to  mine ;  I  thought  it  expedient  to  drop  en- 
tirely the  confideration  of  fuch  cafes,  and 
to  turn  my  attention  towards  thofe  other 

cafes 
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cafes  which  related  merely  to  the  adual 
conduct,  or  overt  adions,  of  mankind. 

The  dodlrine  of  Neceffity  feems  to  im- 
ply many  neceffary  inferences  with  refpedl 
to  the  adoal  condudt  of  men,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  motives,  ftridly  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  refult  in  iimilar  cafes  of  the  ap- 
plication of  phyfical  caufes  to  lifelefs  bo- 
dies ;  but  widely  diflferent  from  what 
might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  the  re- 
fult, on  the  fuppofition  of  liberty,  or  felf- 
governing  power,  in  the  agents :  As,  for 
CKample,  in  the  cafe  of  equal  and  oppofite 
motives  applied  at  the  fame  time  ;  in 
which  cafe,  according  to  the  principle, 
and  the  analogy  of  the  balance  with  equal 
weights  in  each  fcale,  the  perfon  would 
neceflarily  remain  inactive;  but,  accor- 
ding to  the  popular  notion  of  felf-govern- 
ing  power,  might,  and  probably  would, 
choofe  and  aift  according  to  one  of  the  mo- 
tives, in  preference  or  oppofition  to  the  o- 
ther. 

Such  cafes  feemed,  at  firft  view,  to  af- 

■  ford  a  fair  opportunity  of  bringing  the 

0  contra-' 
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controverted  points  to  the  fair  t-eft  of  open 
\inequi vocal  experiment ;  to  which  indeed 
the  affertors  of  the  Do<Etrine  of  Neceffity 
have  often  and  very  confidently  appeal- 
ed, or  pretended  to  appeal :  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Dr  Priestly,  in  the  following  paf- 
fage. 


<i 


^*  Moreover,  we  fte  evidently,  not 
only  that  men  are  determined  to  a<5fc 
"  by  certain  motives,  but  that  the  vigour 
^*  of  their  adions  correfponds  to  what  may 
•*  be  called  the  inter^ty  of  their  motives. 
♦*  If  a  mader  be  adtuated  (imply  by  his 
^  anger,  he  will  beat  his  fervant  more 
**  violently,  and  continue  the  corredlioa 
^*  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
^*  his  anger,  or  the  apprehended  caufe  of 
f*  his  dtfpleafure ;  a^^d  kindnefe  operates 
"  exadlly  in  the  fame  manner,  a  ftronger 
**  afiedlion  prompting  to  greater  and  more 
^'  kind  offices  than  a  weaker. 

'^  Alfb  oppofite  motives,  as  caufes  of 
•'  love  and  hatred,  are  known  to  balance 
**  one  another,  exadly  like  wdightsJn  op- 
*^  polite  icales.    According  to  all  appear^ 

"  ance, 
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^^  ance^  nothing  can  a^  more  invaiiably^ 
^  or  mechanically.  -'—  Strengthen  the 
**  motive,  and  the  adion  is  more  vigo- 
^  roQ8 ;  dimiaiih  it,  and  its  vigour  is  a-^ 
•*  bated ;  change  the  motive,  and  the  ac- 
**  tion  is  changed ;  entirely  withdraw  it, 
^  and  the  action  ceafes ;  introduce  an  op- 
**  pofite  motive  of  equal  weight,  and  all 
**  adlion  is  fufpended,  juft  as  a  limb  is 
^^  kept  motionkfs  by  the  equal  adlion  of 
^  antagoniil  mufcles.  As  far  as  we  can 
^*  judge,  motives  and  anions  do  in  all 
^*  poilible  cafes  ftridlly  correfpond  to  each 
«  other/' 

Now,  all  this  appears  very  diflindt  and 
plausible,  and  feems  to  be  a  fair  appeal  to 
many  familiar  and  unequivocal  obferva- 
tions  and  experiments }  but  in  truth  it  is 
altogether  nugatory  :  Of  all  chat  are  men- 
tioned, or  alluded  to,  not  one  obiervation 
or  experiment  is  unequivocal,  or  fair,  or 
concluiive;  nor  do  I  believe,  that  Dr 
Priestly,  or  any  other  Metaphyfician, 
ever  fcrioufly  intended  to  reft  the  decifion 
of  the  controverfy  on  fuch  experiments  as 
lie  has  foggefted ;  that  is,  to  abide  by  the 
o  2  refult 
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rcfult  of  them,  whether  favourable  or  ad- 
▼erfe  to  their  fyftem,  I  know,  that,  in 
every  inftance  in  which  the  refult  corre- 
fponded  with  the  fyftem,  the  experiment 
would  be  reckoned  valid,  and  held  as 
conclufive  evidence  of  the  dodhine.  But 
I  know  likewife,  that  whenever  the  refult 
was  adverfe  to  the  dodlrine,  the  experi- 
ment would  be  fet  afide,  or  explained  away^ 
as  inconclufive ;  and  that,  by  a  kind  of 
philofophical  legerdemain,  we  fhould  in- 
ilantly  get  an  appeakto  confcioufnefs^  in- 
{lead  of  the  propofed  appeal  to  open  une- 
quivocal experiment.  . .    ' 

Thus,  for  example,  if  in  any  cafe  the 
adlion  performed  did  not  correfpond  to 
the  motive  known  to  be  applied,  which 
happens  times  innumerable  every  day,  ic 
would  immediately  htjuppofed^  and  alTert- 
cd  confidently,  as  a .  thing  clear  beyond 
the  poflibility  of  difpute,  that  fome  other 
motive  had  occurred  which*  bijlanced  or 
counteraded  the  one  originally  knowa 
to  be  applied.  If,  on  the  application  of 
two  prccifely  equal  and  oppofite  motives 
at  once,  for  inftance,  the  offer  of  a  (hil- 
ling. 
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ling,  or  of  a  guinea,  to  *a  porter,  on  con- 
dition that  he  fhould  go  one  way,  and  of 
an  equal  fum  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
go  another  way,  the  two  oppofite  motives 
fhould  not  balance  each  other,  like  equal 
weights  in  oppofite  fcales,  and  the  perfbn 
ihould  choofe  and  adl  according  to  one  of 
them,  difregarding  the  other,  which  will 
almoft  univeffally  happen,  it  will  inftant-^ 
ly  be  fuppofedy  and  aiTerted,  that  the 
perfon  found  or  fancied  fome  additional 
motive  on  one  fide,  which  was  enough  to 
turn  the  balance.  If,  on  increafing  the 
intenfity  of  the  motive,  the  vigour  or  quan^ 
tity  of  the  adlion  fhould  not  be  increafed 
in  proportion,  nor  even  in  any  degree, 
whurh  will  almofl  univerfally  happen 
whenever  a  perfon  is  offered,  either  from 
miflake,  or  whim,  or  generofity  in  his 
employer,  or  for  the  fake  of  the  experi- 
ment, much  more  for  doing  any  ordinary 
kind  of  work  than  the  common  and  rea- 
fonable  payment  for  it;  as,  for  example; 
if  a  labourer  were  offered  a  guinea,  or  an 
hundred  guineas,  inflead  of  a  fliilling,  for 
one  day's  work,  it  would  hc/uppo/ed^  that 
he  had  fome  other  motive  to  counteradl 

that 
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that  one,  and  limit  its  cSkA.  If»  on  di^ 
minifhing  the  mottTe,  the  adion  was  not 
diminifhed ;  if^  on  changing  the  motive^ 
the  adion  was  not  changed ;  if,  on  with* 
drawing  altogether  the  motive,  the  adion 
did  not  ceafe;  the.  fame  kind  of  Juppo/i* 
tiansj  varied  according  to  circnmftances^ 
fo  as  to  fui^  each  particular  cafe,  would 
inftantfyibe  made.  To  fay  that  they  were 
gratuitous  and  unphilofophical,  and  to 
deny  them  pofitively,  would  avail  nor- 
thing; for  the  mod  pofitive  denial  of  any 
thing  is  no  more  a  proof  of  its  fulfity, 
than  a  confident  afTertion  of  it  is  of  its 
trdth.  This  can  only  be  afceruined  by 
an  appeal  to  refledion  and  confcioufnefs, 
which  is  little  better  than  an  appeal  to 
the  candour  and  veracity  of  men  who  are 
engaged  in  very  keen,  and  perhaps  very  an- 
gry controverfy.  Yet  to  fuch  fruitlcfs  ap- 
peals, inftead  of  that  |>ropoied,  of  open  and 
conclufive  experiment,  the  decifion  of  the 
queftion  is  brought  by  the  eafy  expedient 
of  arbitrary  fuppofitions;  which  in  reali- 
ty amount  to  a  fyftematic  attempt  to  try 
the  truth  of  a  matter  of  fad  by  its  con- 
fiftency  with  a  preconceived  opinion  or 

theory ; 
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tjieory;  inftead  of  trying  the  truth  of  the 
theory^  as  realbn  requires  we  fhould  do, 
by  its  confiftency  with  matter  of  fadl. 

Fully  aware  of  the  futility  of  fuch  a 
tfiode  of  reafoning,  I  have  taken  peculiar 
care,  neither  to  make,  nor  to  admit,  nor 
to  deny,  any  fuch  fuppofitions ;  and  never 
to  make  any  appeal,  diredlly  or  indire(fl- 
ly,  to  refledlion  or  confcioufnefs,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  truth  of  any  fuppofed  matter 
of  fadl.  Indeed  I  make  no  further  appeal 
to  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  on  the  fub- 
jed  in  queftion,  than  is  done  in  geome- 
try ;  I  meaoi  for  the  admiflion  of  axioms, 
or  ielf-evidenc  neoeffary  truths,  and  for 
the  validity  of  ftri^ly  logical  inferences; 
leaving  always  the  decifion  of  every  que* 
ftton  of  fa£l  to  open  unequivocal  experi- 
ment, that  neither  diredlly  nor  indireflly 
involves  or  admits  of  any  appeal  to  con- 
fcioufnefs. 

Proceeding  on  this  plan,  I  foon  made  a 
very  curious  difcovery ;— not  in  metaphy- 
fics,  I  own,  but  with  refped  to  Metaphy- 
ficians.    Wherever  I  pointed  out  to  them 

neceffary 
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neceflary  inferences  from  their  own  prin- 
ciple,  which  might  at  once  be  brought 
to  the  teft  of  open  unequivocal  .experi- 
ment, and  admitted  of  no  appeal  to  con- 
fcioufnefs,  they  perceived  intuitively, 
without  having  occafion  to  make  any  ex«- 
periment,  that  thofe  necelTary  inferences 
were  falfe  in  point  of  fad;  and  they 
thought  them  ridiculous ;  which  I,  and 
many  others  who  denied  the  principle  of 
Neceffity,  had  done  before.  Yet  all  my 
inferences  were  ftridly  analogous  to  the 
adlual  refult,  in  fimilar  cafes,  of  the  ap- 
plication of  phyfical  caufes  to  lifelefs.bo- 
dies,  as  thofe  who  faw  the  falfity  of  them 
with  refpedl  to  living  perfons  well  knew ; 
and  fome  of  them  were  merely  particular 
indances  of  certain  general  proportions, 
which  thofe  to  whom  I  dated  them,  and 
indeed  all  Metaphyiicians  who  hold  the 
do<5lrine  of  Neceflity,  were  accudomed 
not  only  to  admit,  bypf:^  affert  in  the 
ftronged  terms,  as  vnivcnally  and  necef- 
farily  true.  /.  j  t  -  j  . ' 

•>•'%   .  .   .      ..T 

I  hope  fome  Metaphyiician  will  find 
leifure  to  confider  maturely  tl^is  fingular 

*,        occurrence ; 
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Occurrence;    and  will   endeavour   to   ac- 
count for  it  in  a  manner  more  ereditablfe 
to  himfelf  and  his  brethren  than  I  am  able 
to  do.     But,  in  the  tnean  time^  I  have  no 
fcruple  to  fay  of  them  and  their  condudl^ 
what  1  am  fure  they  would  think  of  me 
and  mine,  if  I  were  to  adl  as  they  have 
done  J    that  is,  if  I  were  to  aflert  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  as  my  firm  belief,  a  doc- 
trine which  mankind  in  general^  and  they 
in  particular,  thought  abfurd  and  incre- 
dible; and  if  I  were  to  admit  every  necef- 
fary  inference  from  it,  however  repugnant 
to  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  which 
was  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  confci- 
cufnefs;  and  yet  were  uniformly  and  in- 
tuitively to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the 
falfity  of  every  necefTary  inference  from 
iny  own  doctrine,    which  did  not  admiC 
of  fuch  appeals,    and   might  be  brought 
to  the  teft  of  open  and  conclufive  cxperi-* 
ment< 

My  ^rm  perfuafion  on  this  point  is, 
that  thofe  who  have  maintriined  the  doc-^ 
trine  of  Neceffity  have  aded  uncandidly, 
as  well  as  unreafonably. 

p  '  Let 
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Let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  hazard- 
ing this  affertion,  1  fall  into  the  difgrace- 
ful  error,  of  calling  in  queftion  the  fince- 
rity  of  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men, 
for  holding  opinions  different  from  mine, 
and  different  from  thofe  of  mankind  in 
general.  No  perfon  can  feel  more  ftrong- 
ly  than  I  do,  how  illiberal,  as  well  as  un- 
reafonable,  fuch  conduit  would  be.  I 
know  well  that  there  are  many  defedls,  and 
often  great  peculiarities,  and  fbmetimes 
wonderful  diforders,  in  the  faculties  of 
different  individuals  ;  which  will  fuffi- 
ciently  account  for  their  maintaining  ve- 
ry extravagant  opinions,  without  afford- 
ing the  fmalleft  ground  to  impeach  their 
veracity. 

It  is  on  the  clear  and  uniform  obferva- 
tion  of  deliberate  inconfijiency  in  a  particular 
fet  of  men,  and  on  it  alone,  that  my  con- 
vi<5lion  of  their  mala  fides  is  founded. 

I  need  not  fay  that  I  am  willing  to  be 
judged  by  the  fame  teft  myfelf,  whenever 
my  veracity  fliall  be  called  in  queftion ; 
for  1  know  that  I  muft  be  fo,  whether  I 

will 
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will  or  not;  and  that  I  fhould  be  exceed- 
ingly laughed  at,  if  I  attempted  to  remon- 
flrate  againfl  it.  I  prefume  the  cafe  would 
be  the  fame  with  my  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, and  with  the  Twelve  Judges  of 
England,  if  they  were  placed  in  the  fame 
circumflances ;  for  no  rank  however  ex- 
alted, no  talents  however  acknowledged, 
no  charadler  however  eftablifhed,  can  ex- 
empt a  man  from  the  laws  of  human 
thought. 

The  moft  facred,  and  uniform,  and  in- 
defeafible  of  thefe  laws,  are  the  intuitive 
perception  of  felf-evident  necefTary  truth, 
and  the  irrefiftible  convidlion  of  neceflary 
connciflion  :  thefe  laws  accordingly  are 
the  very  bafis  of  the  moft  perfedl  Icience ; 
the  former  conftituting  the  eflence  of  an 
axiom,  the  latter  that  of  a  fyllogifm.  To 
diflent  from  either  of  thefe,  would  inevi- 
tably be  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of 
Truth  as  well  as  Rcalon. 

Even  in  numberlefs  cafes  where  axioms 

and  (yllogifms   are  out  of  the  quelHon, 

inconiillency  in  various  reljpedts  may  af- 
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ford  ample  proof  of  infincerity ;  and  is 
every  day  admitted  as  complete  evidence 
of  it,  both  in  the  common  condudl  of  life, 
and  in  the  mod  ferious  difcuflions  in 
courts  of  jufticej  in  which  there  is  often 
occafion  to  judge  of  the  fincerity  of  men 
in  their  affertions. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  a  perfon  whofe 
pyes  were  open,  and  quite  clear,  and  to  all 
appearance  perfect,  Ihould  declare,  that 
even  in  the  bell:  light  he  could  fee  nothing, 
and  that  he  Wcis  flone  blind ;  however  pe- 
culiar his  cafe  might  be  thought,  and 
however  unaccountable  it  would  be  to  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  there  could  be  no  good 
reafon  to  call  in  queftion  his  veracity.  If 
his  condudl  uniformly  correfponded  to  his 
account  of  himfelf ;  if  h.e  was  never  ob- 
ferved  to  diflinguilh  vifible  objedls,  nor 
to  a(5l  as  men  do  by  the  help  of  iheir 
fght ;  and  was  often  obftrved  to  fuflfer  the 
many  inconveniencies  and  embarraflments 
wiiich  blind  men  feel;  I  conceive,  that 
even  the  moft  uncandid  and  uncharitable, 
who  might  at  firil  have  lulpeded  him  of 
impoflure,  would  foon  be  convinced  that 

his 
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his  blindnefs  was  real ;  and  that  a  magi- 
Urate  who  ftiould  take  it  into  his  head  to 
confider  him  as  an  impoQor,  and  punifh 
him  accordingly,  would  be  unjuft  and 
cruel,  as  well  as  unreafonable.  But  let 
us  fuppofe,  that  fuch  a  perfon,  having  no 
apparent  defeft  in  his  organs  of  fight,  but 
yer,  declaring  that  he  was  blind^  fhould 
go  about,  without  difficulty  or  cmbarraff- 
ment,  in  places  where  he  was  an  utter 
ftranger,  and  read  and  write,  and  diftin- 
guifli  diftant  and  vifible  objedls,  and,  in 
fhort,  adl  uniformly,  on  all  occafions,  like 
men  who  had  the  ufe  of  their  eyes;  I 
conceive,  that'  even  the  moft  candid  and 
charitable  would  inevitably  regard  him 
as  an  impodor;  and  that  a  magiflrate 
would  be  juftified  in  puniftiing  him  as 
fuch. 

There  have  been  feveral  inflances  of  a 
ftill  more  peculiar  and  limited  defcdt  of 
fight,  which  difqualified  feme  indivi- 
duals, and  one  whole  family,  for  diftin- 
guifhing  certain  colours ;  though  in  other 
refpe£ls  their  fight  was  good.  I  am  my- 
felf  acquainted  with  one  gentleman  who 

cannot 
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cannot  didinguiih  red  from  green;  and 
with  another  who  cannot  well  diftinguifh 
the  different  (hades  of  blue,  nor  the  co- 
lours bordering  on  blue,  like  indigo  and 
violet;  nor  the  colours  in  the  compofition 
of  which  blue  has  a  fliare^  like  purple. 
This  kind  of  peculiarity  and  defedt  of 
light  I  conceive  to  be  foroewhat  analogous  to 
the  peculiarity  and  defe(El  of  apprehenfion 
or  underftanding  in  thofe  who  profefe  that 
they  cannot  perceive  any  difference  be- 
tween the  relation  (or  influence)  of  motive 
and  that  of  phyfical  caufe.  The  finccrity 
of  thofe  who  declare  that  they  have  fuch 
a  peculiar  defedl  of  fight  cannot,  without 
great  injuftice,  be  called  in  queftion.  while 
their  adlual  condudl  correfponds  to  their 
declarations.  But  if  ever  it  is  found  that 
any  of  them  did  and  do  uniformly  diftin- 
guifn  thofe  colours  which  they  faid  they 
could  not  diftinguiih,  it  will  inftantly  be 
»known,  that,  on  the  part  of  thefe  perfons 
^t  lea  ft,  there  was  no  defedl  of  fight,  but 
mere  pretence  and  impofture. 

On  the  fame  principle,  it  would  be  very 
T|vrong  to  call  in  queftion  the  bona  fides  of 
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a  peribn  who  fhould  declare,  that  he  be- 
lieved his  legs  to  be  made  of  draw,   and 
his  pofteriors  of  glafs ;    both  which   opi- 
nions have  been  entertained  by  fome  in- 
dividuals }  and,  to  the  beft  of  my  judge- 
ment, arc  not  more  repugnant  to  good 
fenfc,  and  clear  evidence  of  the  plaineft 
and  moft  dired  kind,  nor  do  they  require 
and  imply  in  thofe  who  entertain  them  a 
mode  of  a<5tual  condudl  more  extravagant, 
or  more  diflferent  from  that  of  ordinary 
men,  than  the  do<5lrineof  Neceffity,  when 
fairly  and  JiriSlly  examined.      If  a  perfort 
holding  thefe  peculiar  opinions  were  to 
write  any  reafonable  number  of  volumes, 
to  prove  that  fuch  was  the  cafe,  not  with 
himfclf  only,  but  with  all  mankind ;  and 
Ihould  get  many  difciples  to  adopt  and  to 
maintain  this  do(5lrine  of  Glafs  and  Straw ; 
wonderful  as  fuch  a  peculiarity  of  opinion 
muft  appear,  there  would  be  no  evidence 
of  mala  fdes  in   thofe  who  profefled   it, 
provided   only  that  their  a(5lions   corre- 
fponded  to  their  profcffions.     And  if  all 
of  them  were  uniformly  at  great  pains  to 
prefer ve  from  harm  thofe  fuppofed  frail 
parts  of  their  conftitutions,  as  I  am  well 

afliired 
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aflured  fome  pcrfons  have  been  who  held 
fuch  opinions,  we  fhould  be  obliged  to 
give  them  credit  for  their  fincerity,  though 
no  doubt  at  the  expence  of  their  under- 
(landing.  But  if  it  were  found,  that  all 
perfons  of  this  fingular  pcrfaafion  afted 
in  all  cafes  juft  like  other  men,  never 
Ihewing  in  their  condu6l  any  marks  of 
infanity,  and  walking,  dancing,  riding, 
leaping,  when  they  had  occafion  to  do  fo, 
without  taking  any  peculiar  care  of  the 
infirm  parts  of  their  bodies ;  it  would  be 
very  diflScult  not  to  call  in  queftion  their 
veracity.  And  if  any  perfon,  peculiarly 
defirous  either  to  fet  them  right  in  their 
opinions  with  refpedl  to  thofe  parts  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  at  leaft  to  find  out  in  what 
refpedl  they  were  wrong,  Ihould  propofe 
to  try  them,  or  to  inftrudl  them,  in  the 
way  of  experiment ;  and  after  convincing 
them,  by  many  trials,  or  finding  them 
convinced  beforehand,  that  glafs  could 
not  be  cut  with  a  razor,  and  that  ftraw 
would  not  bleed  when  cut  with  one, 
fhould  propofe  to  them,  one  by  one,  to 
try  the  efFedl  of  a  proper  application  of  a 
razor  to  thofe  parts  of  their  bodies  which 

they 
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they  aflerted  were  made  of  ftraw  and  of 
glafs ;  and  if  chey  fliould  all  with  one  ac- 
cord take  the  alarm  at  the  mention  of 
fuch  an  experiment,  and  refufe  cither  to 
fubmit  to  it  themfelves,  or  to  abide  by  the 
rcfult  of  it  when  tried  on  othei*s  j  theti  I 
think  it  could  no  longer  admit  of  doubt^ 
that  the  opinion  which  they  profeiled  to 
believe  was  a  mere  pretence. 

I  here  content  myfelf  with  pointing  out 
the  fadti  which  I  prefume  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, that  in  fuch  cafes  our  convidlion 
of  mala  fides  in  thofe  whofe  condu<5l  is  fo 
inconfident  with  their  profeffions,  would 
be  complete  and  irrefiftible.  1  leave  the 
invefligation  of  the  principle  on  which  this 
convi(Slion  depends  to  the  curious,  and  to 
thofe  who  fhall  think  it  neceflary.  The 
application  of  it  will  be  eafily  under- 
flood ;  and  if,  on  a  careful  examination  of 
my  argument,  it  be  not  found  ftridly 
juft,  great  indeed  will  be  my  condemna- 
tion. 

Such  arc  the  conclufions,  which,  it  may 

be  obfervcd,    are  not  merely  fpeculative, 
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but  ufcfully  praiflical,  to  which  I  have 
been  led  by  confidering  the  improper  ufe 
of  appeals  to  conicioufQefs  in  metaphyfical 
refearches. 

The  lad  circumftance  to  be,  mentioned^ 
as  tending  peculiarly  to  fruflrate  fuch  re« 
Tearches  more  than  thofe  of  phyfical  in- 
quirers,  is  the  ufe  of  improper,  and  chiefly 
of  ambiguous,  words  and  phrafes. 

This  evil  has  been  fo  long  and  generally 
obferved,  the  gregtnefs  of  it  has  been  fo 
often  felt,  and  fo  many  good  remarks  have 
been  made  on  it  by  different  authors,  that 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  confider  the  fubjedfc 
at  fuch  length  as  otherwife  the  importance 
of  it  would  have  required  :  nor  is  it  in- 
deed eafy  to  add  any  thing  of  much  value 
to  what  many  diftinguifhed  philoibphers, 
from  Bacon  to  Dr  Reid,  inclufively, 
have  delivered  on  this  fubjed. 

The  obfervations  of  Bacon  are  not 
only  the  mod  original,  but  the  moft  com- 
prehenfive,  and  moft  important,  that  I 
have  ever  feen.    Some  of  them,  however, 

are 
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are  obfcure^  by  reafon  of  the  brevity,  and 
perhaps  even  an  afieded  fententioufnefs, 
with  which  they  ar?  exprefled,  and  the 
want  of  fufficient  illuftrarion  by  proper 
inftances :  and  it  mutt  be  owned,  that 
fome  of  them  are  rendered  almoll  difgufl- 
ing,  and  have  the  appearance  of  whim  and 
extravagance,  by  the  metaphorical  and 
almoft  allegorical  manner  in  which  he  has  ' 
chofen  to  exprefs  them ;  and  his  unlucky 
and  unreafonable  attachment  to  his  quaint 
conceit  of  Idols^  which,  as  be  fays,  befet, 
and  occupy,  and  pervert  the  underftand- 
ing,  in  many  different  ways.  Poflibly 
this  is  the  reafon  why  his  obfervations  on^ 
this  fubjedl  have  not  met  with  that  gene- 
ral regard  which  they  deferved,  and  wJvich 
many  of  his  precepts  on  other  points  have 
met  with,  from  thofe  who  have  been  the 
mod  ardent  and  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuits 
of  fcience.  No  pcrfon  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  (ludy  the  profound  fenfe  of  Ba- 
con's obfervations  on  this  fubjedl,  (the 
JdolaFori,  in  his  allegorical  language),  could 
ever  doubt  of  the  truth  or  the  importance 
of  them :  but  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
that  many  philofophers,  and  efpecially 
q  2  McU' 
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Metaphyficians,  have  not  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  confider  them  with  due  attention. 
This  maybe  inferred  from  the  well-known 
and  too  familiar  fadls,  that  to  this  day 
the  ufe  of  very  improper  and  ambiguous 
terms,  and  thofe  fruitlefs  endlefs  diiputes 
which  inevitably  refult  from  them,  ftill 
prevail  in  feveral  branches  of  fcience,  and 
moft  remarkably  in  the  fcience  of  mind; 
though  Bacon  has  not  only  ihewn  the  na- 
ture, and  origin,  and  the  confequences, 
of  fuch  abufes,  but  fufficiently  explained 
the  means,  and  1  believe  the  only  poffible 
means,  by  which  they  are  to  be  r^dir 
<ied, 

Sunt  etiatn  Idqla  tanquam  €x  ccntraSlu 
ft  focutate  humani  generis  ad  invicem^  qu^ 
Id  OLA  Fori,  propter  hominum  commercium 
et  confortium^  appellamus.  Homines  enim  per 
fcrmones  Joeianttir ;  o$  "verba  ex  captu  vulgi 
imponuntur.  Itaque  mala  et  inepta  'uerbonim 
impofiiio  miris  mocis  inielledum  ohftdet.  Ne-^ 
que  defnitiones  aut  explicationes^  qutbus  ho^ 
mines  docil  Je  munire  et  vindicare  in  n^nnul^ 
lis  conjueverunt^  rem  ullo  modo  refiituunt : 
Jed  verba  plane   %;im  faciunt  intcUeiiui^  ct 

omnia 
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omnia  turMnt ;  et  homines  ad  inanes  et  in^ 
numeras  controverfiasy  et  commenta  dedu^ 
cmt. 

Idol  A  qu£  per  n^erba  intelle^ui  imponun-- 
tUTy  duorum  generum  Junt :  cut  enim  funt 
rerum  nomina  qua  nan  funt ;  (quemadmodum 
enim  funt  res  que  nomine  carenty  per  inobfer" 
njotianem ;  ita  funt  et  nomina^  qu^e  carent  re^ 
buSy  per fuppofitionem  phantafticam) ;  aut Junt 
nomina  rerum  que  funt^  fed  confufuy  et  male 
terminata^  et  temere^  et  inequalitery  a  rebus 
ab/irada. 

Nov.  Org.  lib.  i.  43.  6o, 

Bacon  too  points  out  very  well  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  reiflify  fuch  evils 
merely  by  arbitrary  or  any  definirions  or 
explanations,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
thefe  muft  themfelves  confift  of  words; 
and  words,  as  he  remarks,  beget  words : 
in  truth,  they  feem  to  be  very  prolific. 
He  likewife  recommends  the  only  feafiblc 
expedient  to  get  the  better  of  them ;  which 
is»  to  have  recourfe  conftanrly  to  the  par- 
ticular inftances  of  the  thifags  themfelves 
about  which  we  mean  to  reafon,  and  to 

examine 
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examine  carefully  and  patiently  all  their 
relations  and  connections,  their  difieren*^ 
ces  as  well  as  their  refemblances. 

Words  arc  merely  the  arbitrary  figns  or 
fymbols  of  thoughts ;  Notionum  teffer^^  as 
he  very  aptly  calls  them.  Without  the  ufeof 
fome  kind  of  tokens  of  thought,  we  could 
not  know  enough  of  one  another's  thoughts 
on  many  fubjedh^  for  almoft  any  ufeful 
purpofej  thoughts  themfelves  not  being 
the  objcdls  of  any  of  our  fenfes.  The 
words,  or  other  iigns,  employed  to  exprefs 
our  notions  of  external  objeds,  will  be 
fufficiently  explained  by  the  uniform  ufe 
and  application  of  them,  or  occafionally 
by  reference  to  the  things  themiel  ves  which 
we  wi(h  to  denote.  From  the  general  u- 
niformity  of  the  human  faculties,  the  no* 
tions  of  all  men  (except  in  a  few  very  rare 
inflances)  will  be  the  fame  with  refped 
to  fuch  external  objedts  as  they  have  occa- 
fion  to  examine  J  and  the  genera^  words 
denoting  them  will  be  well  and  uniform- 
ly underftood  j  juft  as  proper  names  are 
by  thofe  who  know  intimately  the  perfons 
-and  things  to  which  they  arc  given*    It 
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can  very  ieldbm  happen,  that  a  word  de- 
noting any  external  objedl  fhall  be  obfcure 
or  ambiguous ;  and  if  ever  this  fhould  be 
the  cafe,  the  evil  muft  be  of  fhort  conti- 
nuance, and  can  have  no  bad  effeds ;  for 
it  may  be  removed  in  a  moment,  by  re- 
ference to  the  objeA  itfelf ;  and  certainly 
will  be  fo,  whenever  any  miflake,  or  doubt, 
or  embarraiTment  occurs,  in  confequence 
of  fuch  ambiguity. 

But  this  cannot  be  done  fo  eafily,  nor 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  refpedt  to 
things  intelledluah  The  impofition  of 
names  to  thefe,  is,  if  poffible,  more  ne^ 
ceffary  for  difcourfe  about  them,  than  the 
nomenclature  of  external  objeds  is  to  en- 
able us  to  fpeak  intelligibly  about  them. 
It  feems  to  have  been  thought  equally  eafy, 
and  has  been  generally  attempted  with 
little  care,  and  no  peculiar  attention ; 
which  indeed  could  not  be  expeded  in  the 
firft  rude  contrivers  of  every  language. 
Yet  there  could  be  no  exhibition  of  the 
thing  meant,  nor  any  precife  and  pointed 
reference  to  it,  to  fettle  the  meaning  of 
the  word  denoting  it,  either  originally  at 

its 
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its  firft   impofition,  or  fubfequencly^  on 
fome   miftakes  or  embarrafTments  occur- 
ring from  the  ufeof  a  word,  that  was  not 
fully  nor  uniformly  underftood  by  thofe 
who  ufed  it,  or  by  thofe  to  whom  it  was 
addrefled.     It   might  very  naturally   re- 
main in  ufe,  and  acquire  authority,  even 
with  all  its  imperfe<5lions  on  its  head,  and 
foon  come  to  be  a  part  of  language  too  firm- 
ly edablilhed  to  be  altered  by  thofe  who 
alone  could  know  the  impropriety  of  it, 
but  who  perhaps  might  not  know  how  to 
reflify  it  efiedlually,  and  whofe  numbers, 
at  any  rate,  would  be  too  fmall,  and  pro- 
bably whofe  purfuits  would  be  too  much 
difregarded  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,   to 
procure  for  them  either  attention  to  their 
remonftrances,  or  influence  enough  to  eflfedl 
fucK  a  reformation  as  they  might  reafon- 
ably  propofe. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  real  hiftory  of  the 
introdudion,  and  the  general  ufe,  and  the 
inveterate  edabliihment,  of  many  ambi- 
guous and  othcrwife  improper  expref&ons, 
cfpecially  with  refpecfl  to  things  intellec- 
tual ;  which  kind  of  expreflions  is  not  pe- 
culiar 
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culiar  to  a  few  languages,  but  is  found  al- 
moft  nniverfally  in  all,  apd  may  juftly  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the 
greater  obfcurity,  and  difficulty,  and  flow- 
er progrefs,  of  metaphyfidal  than  of  phy- 
fical  fciencc. 

Of  all  the  imperfedlions  that  any  word 
or  phrafe  in  adual  ufe  can  have,  the  moft 
common  and  natural,  and  beyond  all 
doubt  the  worft  with  a  view  to  ftri(fl  rea- 
fbning,  is  ambiguity  j  that  is,  the  con- 
founding of  diflferent  thoughts.  By  it  the 
very  purpofe  of  artificial  language,  as 
diftinguiflied  from  natural,  namely,  the 
communicating  of  thought  precifely  and 
diftindtly,  is  fruftrated  moft  effedlually; 
and  what  aggravates  very  much  the  evil 
is,  that  thpfe  concerned  do  not  always  find 
it  out.  They  think  they  underftand  one 
another,  when  in  truth  they  do  not.  Nay, 
though  it  has  rather  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  paradox,  yec  1  believe  it  may  be 
faid  with  great  truth,  that  fome  philofo- 
pherfi  have  not  always  underftood  them- 
ielves  in  fome  of  their  moft  elaborate  fpe- 
culations,  which  they  endeavoured  to  car- 
r  ry 
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ry  on  by  the  u(e  of  ambigvon^  e^preP' 
dons.  For  mod  men  even  think,  in  a 
great  meafure,  by  the  help  of-  words,  on 
many  occafions  ;  efpecially  on  fubjeif^s  of 
fcientific  refearcb^  in  which  a  long  train 
of  difcourfe  or  reafoning  is  requifite:  axul 
if  the  language  they  employed  were  per- 
feA,  or  nearly  fo^  and  abfolutely  precift 
and  free  from  ambiguity^  like  the  i^lge* 
braical  notation  employed  by  Mathemati-* 
cians,  they  would  find  great  advantages 
from  the  ufe  of  veords;  which  in  this 
cafe  would  not  only  ferve  to  diilinguifh 
their  thoughts,  but  alfo  to  arreft  and  detain 
them^  and  thereby  give  to  philofophers  a 
piore  pcrfeift  command  of  them  than  o- 
therwife  they  could  have.  Tbol:^ghts  are 
of  their  own  nature  fleeting;  feldom  to 
be  recalled,  juft  at  the  time  when  we  want 
them,  without  fome  effort,  and  difficultyi^ 
and  delay ;  and  often  not  to  be  recalled^ 
by  any  effort  that  we  can  make,  at  lead 
in  proper  time  to  ferve  the  purpofe  requi- 
red. But  if  they  were  fairly  and  diftind- 
ly  reprefentcd,  by  precife  words  or  fym- 
bols,  thefe  might  be  employed  as  freely 
and  confidently,   I  mean,  with  as  little 

danger 
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danger  of  miftake,  as  the  Indian  cyphers 
are  by  an  accountant  in  common  arith- 
metical calculation ;  or  as  bank-bills  arc 
by  merchants  in  their  tranfadions  with 
one  another ;  for  every  cypher,  and  every 
bank-bill^  fb  employed,  reprelents,  with- 
out the  fmalleft  poflible  ambiguity^  the 
very  things,  or  notions  of  things^  which 
it  is  intended  they  fhould  reprefent ;  that 
is,  produces  invariably  in  all  concerned 
J  oft  that  thought,  tantum  ct  tale^  or  that 
combination  of  thoughts,  which  there  was 
occafion  to  produce  in  them. 

.  Hence  it  is  that  ambiguity  may  juftly 
be  reckoned  worfe  than  any  degree  of 
mere  obfcurity  in  the  expreflion  of  thought ; 
it  is  worfe  even  than  not  being  at  all  un-- 
derllood.  A  confufion  of  tongues  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  Babel,  nay,  even  the  total 
lofs  of  fpeech,  though  they  would  prevent 
the  communication  of  thought  by  words, 
would  not  prevent  the  diQindl  ezercife  of 
thought  in  each  individual  feparatcly ;  nor 
would  they  hinder  a  pcrfon  from  profecu- 
ting  a  long  train  of  thought,  and  perhaps  ^ 
r  ^  (hewing 
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fhewing  clearly  by  his  condud,  that  he 
had  done  Co  to  very  good  purpofe. 

But  let  us  confider  what  would  be  the 
refult,  if  a  perfon  fhould  attempt  to  tell 
any  very  fimple  ftory,  in  which  but  half 
a  dozen  perfons  were  concerned,  employ- 
ing only  one  or  two  proper  names  to  de- 
note all  the  difierent  perfons  who  were  to 
be  mentioned.     Any  one  who  docs   not 
clearly  perceive  vrhat  the  refuk  mufi  be^ 
may  try  the  experiment,    and  will   fboa 
convince  himfelf  that  the  attempt  is  hope- 
lefs.     I  do  not  think  it  going  too  far  to 
fay,  that  the  talents  of  DemoftheneSyZVid  Gf- 
cero^  and  Herodotus^   and  Tacitus^  united,, 
could  not  enable  a  perfon  who  ihould  pro- 
ceed on  fuch  a  plan  to  tell  any  ftory  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  others  could  rightly 
and  uniformly   underftand   him,     I  will 
even  venture  to   give  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  he  could  not  well  underftand  himfelf 
in  telling  or  reading  his  own  compoiition, 
however  well  he  might   have  known  the 
ftory  before  he  exprefled  it  in  fuch  pre- 
pofterous   terms,    and   however   diftin(5l- 
ly  he  might  remember  it  afterwards.     I 

conceive 
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conceive  that  the  ufe  of  fuch  ambiguous 
proper  names^  as  I  have  fuppofed,  would, 
during  the  time  they  were  employed,  con- 
found his  own  underftanding,  as  well  as 
that  of  every  perfon  to  whom  his  difcourfe 
was  addreifed. 

Next,  let  us  confider  the  cafe  of  Mathe- 
maticians, whofe  reafonings  have  always, 
and  mod  juftly,  been  regarded  as  perfect 
and  exemplary  in  point  of  clearnefs  and 
accuracy.    Nothing  is  more  eflential   to 
this  than  the  abfolute  precifion  of  all  the 
terms  which  they  employ.     What  would 
become  of  the  bed  of  them,  and  of  their 
demonftrations,    if  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  only  one  or  two  words,  to  denote 
all  the  various  relations  of  equal,  greater, 
and  lefs,  perpendicular,  oblique,  and  pa- 
rallel;   or  if  they  had  but  one  or  two 
words,  to  exprefs  a  circle,  an  ellipfe,  and 
a  parabola,  afphere  and  a  cube,  a  cone  and 
a  cylinder  ?     What  would  become  of  the 
bed  Algebraifts,  and  of  their  calculations, 
if  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  only  one  or 
tvioftgns^  to  denote  addition,  fubtradion, 
multiplication,  diviiion,   the  fquare  and 

the 
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the  cube,  the  (qtiare  root  and  the  cube 
root,  and  only  one  or  two  kttcrs^  to  de-' 
note  many  difierent  quantities  ?  — It  muft 
be  evident,  I  think,  that  the  lucubration^ 
of  Mathematicians,  proceeding  on  fuch  a 
plan,  would  be  at  lead  as  obfcure,  and  con* 
fufed,  and  unfatisfadory,  and  erroneous, 
and  ufelefs,  and  as^  difgufting  to  every  man 
of  good  fenfe,  and  zeal  and  tafte  for  fci- 
ence,  as  any  {peculations  that  erer  were 
advanced  in  metaphyfics. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  bank-bills  were  fo 
ambiguouily  worded,  that  many  of  them 
might  be  underftood  individually  to  de- 
note different  fums  of  money,  either  at  the 
fame  time,  or  occafionally  at  different 
times,  and  in  the  hands  of  different  per- 
ibns :  Would  ic  be  pojftble  for  merchants, 
or  for  any  men  of  fenle,  ever  to  agree  a- 
bout  the  payment  of  an  account  in  fuch 
bank-bills  f 

Laftly,  Let  us  fuppofe,  that,  in  com- 
mon arithmetic,  we  were  to  ufe  one  or  two 
of  the  Indian  cyphers,  to  expreis  two  or 
three  different  numbers  each;  what  would 

become 
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become  of  arithmetical  calcalatio&i  wHich 
at  preleut  is  fo  difl;in<%  and  fatiefadory, 
and  to  eafy  and  familiar  to  us  all  I  Nodie 
of  uSy  I  apprehend,  would  be  able  to  fuw 
up  a  fingle  page  of  an  account  i  and  I  pre»- 
fume  the  beft  accountants  in  the  world 
would  be  at  long  and  as  completely  puz«- 
zled  with  a  fimple  queftion  in  the  rule  of 
Three,  as  Metaphyficians,  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle  down  to  Mr  Hum£  and 
Dr Priestly,  have  been  with  the  doc* 
trine  of  Caufes;  and,  after  all,  would  pro^- 
bably  go  as  far  wrong  in  their  conckr** 
(ions ;  if  they  (hould  ever  think  of  bring-^ 
ing  their  work  to  a  conclufion.  But  it 
would  depend  entirely  on  themfelvet  to  do 
this,  or  to  continue  their  refearches  for 
ever.  For  it  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
reaibnings  by  means  of  ambiguous  terms, 
that  they  may,  with  equal  pleafure  and 
advantage,  be  continued  ad  infimfum ;  al* 
ways  doing,  never  done :  in  this  refpedl^ 
they  are  vaftly  fuperior  to  mathematical, 
and  even  to  phyfical  difcuflions,  which  in 
general  may  foon  be  brought  to  x  deci- 
fion. 
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All  thefe  fuppofitions  are  imaginary; 
and  they  are  of  the  natare  of  extreme  ca- 
fes :  but,  to  the  bed  of  my  judgement, 
the  evil  neceffarily  refulting  from  the  fup- 
pofition  made  in  each  cafe  is  nowife  exag- 
gerated ;  and  all  the  cafes  dated  are  ftri6t- 
ly  parallel  to  the  real  cafes  which  I  have 
in  view,  and  am  to  examine. 

In  confidering  many  parts  of  the  philo- 
fbphy  both  of  mind  and  of  body,  a  great 
number  of  different  notions,  and  things 
which  are  the  objeds  of  fuch  notions, 
muft  be  examined  and  compared,  in  or- 
der CO  afcertain  wherein  they  agree,  and 
wherein  they  differ,  and  what  are  their 
various  relations  to  one  another.  This  is 
very  particularly  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to 
that  part  of  philofophy  which  I  with  to 
inveftigate,  namely,  the  dodlrine  of  Cau- 
fes,  and  the  nature  and  various  kinds  of 
Caufes,  to  which  E'oents^  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  whether  Changes,  Ef- 
fedls,  Adlions,  or  Phaenomena,  muft  be 
referred.  In  this  inquiry,  the  notions  of 
Exillence,  Subffance,  Quality,  State,  E- 
vent,  Change,   Effcdl,  Adlion,  Caufe,  A- 

gcncy, 
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gency.  Power,  Influence,  Neceffity,  Force, 
Mind,  Body,  Faculty,  Motive,  and  many 
others,  are  to  be  examined,  and  compa- 
red^  both  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
things  which  are  the  objecfls  of  them.  By 
comparing  them  with  one  another,  we 
may  learn  wherein  they  agree  or  differ  j 
by  comparing  them  with  their  proper  oh- 
jedls,  or  with  the  inftances  to  which  we 
conceive  that  they  correfpond,  and  from 
which,  however  carelefsly  or  imperfe(5Hy 
obferved  by  us,  we  hav€  reafon  to  think  that 
they  are  principally  derived,  we  may  know 
how  far  they  agree  with  fuch  inftances, 
or,  in  other  words,  how  far  they  are  juft. 
It  is  obvious,  that  thefe  two  forts  of  com^ 
parifons  muft  be  very  intimately  connedl* 
ed ;  and  that  they  muft  be  mutually  fub^ 
fervient  to  each  other :  and  it  is  not  ob- 
vious,  nor  for  my  own  part  do  I  believe, 
that  there  can  be  more  than  one  way  of 
condudling  with  fuccefs  fuch  comparifons^ 
and  fuch  an  examination,  as  is  propofed. 

For  this  purpofe,  one  of  the  firft  and 
moft  efiential  requiiites  would  be,  that 
we  fhould,  in  all  our  thoughts  and  rea- 

f  foniogs, 
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fonings,  carefully  diftinguifli  all  thoie  dif-^ 
ferent  notions ;  for  that  all  or  many  of 
them  are  fomehow  to  be  didinguifhed,  can- 
not rcafonably  be  difputed.  The  fecond  re- 
quifite  would  be«  that  we  fhould,  in  our 
difcourfe,  as  uniformly  and  perfei5Uy  de- 
note them  by  di^erent  expreffions,  as  Ma^ 
thematicians  always  do  all  the  different 
Botions  which  enter  into  their  reafonings; 
^s,  for  example,  equal,  greater,  lefs,  per- 
pendicular, oblique,  parallel,  ad4ition, 
fubtr^^ion,  diyifioii. 

The  former  of  thefc  two  requifites  I 
qonfider  as  abfolutcly  indifpenfable,  and 
as  attainable  with  due  care  and  pains; 
the  latter  of  them,  if  it  be  phyfically  or 
morally  poflible,  is,  I  fear,  only  practica- 
ble with  fuch  extreme  difficulty,  and  fa 
flowly,  that  it  may  almofl  be  regarded  a& 
unattainable ;  efpccially  in  the  beginning, 
of  fuch  an  undertaking.  It  would  re- 
quire a  great  innovation  in  commpn  lan^ 
guage ;  particularly  with  refpe<5l  to  the  li- 
miting ftri^flly  the  meaning  of  many  fa- 
miliar words  and  phrafes ;  which  is  al — 
ways  mpre    difficylt  (by  r^fon  of  th^ 

deeply 
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deeply  rivetted  principles  of  habit  and  af* 
dbciation)  than  to  abolifli  old  or  to  intro- 
duce new  expreflions.  Such  an  innovation 
no  individual  whatever  could  reafonably 
hope  to  e£Fedt :  indeed  very  few  people 
could  exped  to  be  liftened  to,  even  by 
•philofophers,  if  they  were  to  propofe  fuch 
an  innovation^  though  only  in  the  lan- 
guage of  fcience.  But  this,  in  the  courfb 
of  ages,  might  be  accomplifhed  by  the  u- 
nited  and  fucceffive  labours  of  philofo^ 
phers }  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would 
be  fb^  if  it  were  really  found  necefiary.  I 
can  fee  no  moral  nor  phyiical  impofTibi- 
lity  in  having  a  language  for  thefe  parts 
of  phyiical  and  metaphyfical  fcience,  as 
perfect  as  algebraical  notation,  and^  ifre- 
quifite,  as  ditferent  from  the  common  Ian-* 
guage  of  mankind.  « 

But  fuch  an  objedl^  however  defirable, 
that  could  not,  on  the  molt  favourable 
fuppofition,  be  accomplifhed  in  lefs  than 
many  years,  or  perhaps  not  in  a  century, 
muft  be  quite  out  of  the  quedion  in  a  firfl: 
attempt.  And  however  agreeable  or  ufe- 
ful  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  fuch 
f  2  « 
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a  language,  as  a  perfed  inftrumcnt  in 
the  work  propofed,  yet  I  truft  it  is  nelb 
indifpenfable;  and  that  the  work  may  be 
carried  on  without  it ;  though  no  daubc 
with  greater  labour,  and  of  courie  more 
flowly. 

There  ieems  no  reaibn  to  doubt,  that 
men  not  having  any  ufe  of  language,  but 
all  the  other  ordinary  faculties  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  men  whoihad  the  ufeof 
a  perfe<5l  language,  fuited  to  the  objeds 
of  their  inveftigation,  might  attend  to^  the 
particular  inftances  of  the  things  dut 
were  to  be  confidered  and  compared,  and 
might  judge  of  them  clearly  and  well,  fa 
as  to  know  as  much  of  their  nature,  of 
their  refemblances,  of  their  difierences^ 
and  of  all  their  other  relations,  as  ever 
can  be  known  by  mankind.  So,  for  aught 
that  1  can  perceive,  may  men  do,  who 
have  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  but  whofe  lan^ 
guage,  with  refpefl.  to  fuch  fiibjeds,  is  im« 
pertedt  and  ambiguous. 

The  chief  difference  that  I  can  perceive 
as  neceffarily  refuking  from  the  three  dif- 
ferent 
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:feftnt  fuppofed  fituatioiis  in  point  of  Ian- 
gaage^  is,  that  the  perfon  having  the  ufe 
of  an  uoambiguoos  and  perfedl  language 
could  communicate  his  thoughts  to  others 
preciiely,  and  eafily,  and  rapidly ;  that  the 
perfon  having  no  ufe  of  language  could 
fcarce  communicate  his  thoughts  at  all^ 
and  at  beft  very  flowly  and  imperfedly^ 
by  his  adions  and  his  figns ;  and  that  the 
perfoa  having  the  ufe  of  only  common 
and  ambiguous  language,  would  not  only 
exprefi  his  thoughts  imperfe^y,  and  v^itli 
difficulty,  if  ho  trufled  to  words  alone, 
but  often  at  the  mod  imminent  riik,  a«» 
mounting  in  ibme  cafes  ttf  almoft  a  cer« 
taintyi  of  being  mifiaken  or  ill  underftood 
by  thofe  to  whom  his  difcourfe  was  ad- 
drefled,  perhaps  even  of  mifunderflanding 
and  perplexing  himfelf. 

I  conceive^  too,  that,  ceteris  paribus^  the 
perfon  who  had  the  ufe  of  the  perfedl  lan^ 
guage,  like  that  of  Algebra,  would  have 
great  advantages  in  conducing  his  own 
reafonings,  even  by  himfelf » independent- 
ly of  any  view  to  the  communication  of 
them  to  others;  and  that  he  would  get  on 

in 
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in  his  prdgrefs  towards  general  infereaccte 
and  concluiionsi  that  is^  towards  philo* 
fophical  knowledge,  much  quicker  than 
any  peribn  could  do  who  had  not  the  u(e 
of  fuch  an  inftrument  to  aflift  the  opera* 
tions  of  thoughts 

But,  the  natural  faculties^  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  particular  things  to  be 
compared  and  judged  of  is  acquired,  be^ . 
ing  fuppofed  uniform,  or  nearly  fo,  in  all 
men,  I  conceive,  that  thofe  who  had  no 
language^  thofe  who  had  an  imperfefl  and 
ambiguous  one,  and  thofe  who  had  the 
mod  perfect  language^  would  agree  per-^ 
fedtly,  in  point  of  thought,  as  to  the  ob*^ 
jcdls  of  their  inquiry^  whenever  they  at*^ 
tended  to  the  particular  inftance^  of  them* 
And  on  this  principle  I  conceive,  that,  by 
the  conftant,  or  even  the  occafional,  re- 
ference to  fuch  particular  inftances  of 
what  is  meant  by  any  of  the  ambiguous 
words  or  phrafes  in  every  cafe  in  which 
they  are  employed^  men  may  be  made  to 
underdand  one  another  perfe<£tly,  and, 
what  is  of  at  leail  equal  moment,  may 
underfland  themfelves,   in  their  reaibn-- 

ings 
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ings  on  theie  fubjeds,  even  though  they 
(till  continue  to  ufe  the  common  ambi- 
guous language  of  mankind,  which  it  is 
impoffible,  at  lead  at  firft,  to  reform  and 
render  precife.  This,  I  prefume,  is  juft 
what  Bacon  had  in  view,  when  he  warns 
us  of  the  infufficiency,  and  even  of  the 
pernicious  e£fei5lS|  of  definitions  and  ex- 
planations of  terms,  and  diredls  us  ad  in-- 
Jiantias  particulares  recurrere^  earumque  fc- 
tics  et  ordines :  And  it  is  precifely  what  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  in  all  my  invefti*- 
gations. 

But  it  is  neceilary,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  fhew,  that  the  words  commonly  ufed 
to  expreis  the  notions  that  enter  into  our 
reafonings  on  the  fubjeds  in  queftion, 
are  really  ambiguous ;  ut  homines  (to  ufe 
Bacon's  words)  pr^moniti^  adverfus  ea  Ji^ 
quantum  fieri  poteft^  muniant ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular,  that,  being  duly  aware  of  the  am- 
biguity of  the  words  unavoidably  to  be 
employed,  they  may,  in  all  their  thoughts 
and  reafonings,  zittnd  Jolely  to  the  import 
of  the  particular  inftances  fuggefted  in  il- 
luftration  of  the  words,   and  not  to  the 

various 
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varibus  and '  ambtgu^ud  iikiport  of  the 
words  themfelv^s^  eoi^dered-  apl^t  from 
the  infladces  e<QpI<>7ed  ill  thedifiertfntxa« 
fes  to  explam  them/  This  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  is  indeed  UQpleafant:  and  tedious ; 
but  it  is  pra^icable  t  it  is  not  near  fb  dif-^ 
ficoit  as  to  be  obliged  to  learn  and  figo*' 
rouily  employ  a  ilew  philofophical  hnr 
guage :  as,  for  example,  any  one  of  the  fere*- 
ral  new  languages  lately  introduced,  or  at 
leaft  propofed^  and  really  found  neceflai-y 
i  n  cheaxiftr y.  la  this  icience  many  new  no-^ 
tions  have  lately  been  introduced,  many 
old  aboli(hed,  and  many  disjoined  which 
were  forxn&ly  affociatcd  naoft  intimately, 
and  expreiled  by  vague  and  otherwife  inr* 
adequate  terms.  A  new  chemical  km* 
guage,  therefore,  was  indifpt^iably  lie* 
ceflary  :  yet  £Ull  I  believe  many  good  ohc- 
mifts  find  much  difficulty  in  uiing  any  of 
thofe  that  have  been  recommended,  and 
even  in  underftanding  them  when  ufed  by 
others. 

The  expedient  which  I  empioy  is  little, 
if  at  all  worie  than  being  obliged  to  read 
hiftory  and  mathematics,  with  conftant  re* 

ference 
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ference  to  maps  and  diagrams ;  without 
the  aid  of  which,  very  few  people  would 
be  able  to  comprehend  rightly,  and  un- 
deriland  clearly  and  fully,  what  they 
read :  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  near  fo 
unpleafant,  as  to  be  obliged  to  ftudy  an  e- 
legant  author,  in  a  language  which  we 
underfland  but  imperfedlly,  with  the  help 
of  a  tranflation,  (like  thofe  ad  ufum  DcU 
pbinijj  or  of  notes  variorum,  or,  worft  of 
all,  of  a  diiSlionary  ;  all  which  helps  ma- 
ny good  fcholars  have  occafionally  been 
glad  to  employ,  before  they  were  fuffi- 
cjiently  acquainted  with  the  ftyle  of  an 
author,  or  with  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote,  or  with  the  manners  and  cufloms 
of  ancient  and  foreign  nations,  or  with 
the  different  fcenes  and  events,  to  which 
he  alluded,  to  be  able  fully  to  underfland 
at  once  what  they  read. 

As  to  that  mode  of  proceeding  being 
flow,  and  perhaps  tedious,  which  it  no 
doubt  muft  be  to  a  certain  degree,  I  rec* 
kon  it  no  di  fad  vantage^  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  real  and  very  great  advantage,  in 
fuch  an  invefligation  as  mine ;  the  objefl 
t  of 
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of  which  is,  not  amufement  or  pleafure, 
but  inftrudlion.  Few  or  none  will  ever 
engage  in  it  but  thofe  who  wifli  to  be 
inftrudled,  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurate- 
ly, who  wifli  to  inftrudl  themlelves ; 
and  theft  furely  cannot  think  any  expe- 
dient too  flow,  which  is  evidently  necef- 
fary,  nor  any  one  tedious  which  is  really 
ufeful,  for  the  purpofe  which  they  have  in 
view.  Befides,  it  is  a  very  great  imper- 
fedlion  in  the  underftanding  of  many  per- 
fons,  that  in  them  the  train  of  thought  is. 
naturally  and  generally  too  rapid,  and 
perhaps  like  wife  too  copious  and  compli- 
cated, in  refpecfl  even  of  the  combination 
of  fimultaneous  conceptions,  to  allow  them 
time  to  examine  fteadily  and  accurately 
each  particular  thought  as  it  occurs  ;  that 
is,  to  cictend  flri<5lly  ro  each  of  them,  as  it 
comes,  either  in  fucceflion,  or  in  combi- 
nation with  others,  and  to  compare  them 
with  one  another,  fo  as  to  perceive  clearly 
their  refeniblances,  their  differences,  and 
their  other  relations. 

That  there  are  great  differences  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  even  in  the  fame 

individual 
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individual  at  different  times,  with  refpedt 
to  the  natural  rapidity  of  the  train  of 
thought,  is  certain ;  and  it  may  be  well  il- 
luftrated,  and  indeed  proved^  by  the  fami- 
liar obfervation,  that  fbme  people  fpeak  fo 
quick,  and  others  fo  flow,  that  ordinary 
men,  accuftomed  to  the  common  rate  of 
fpeaking,  find  it  difagreeable,  nay  difficult, 
to  liften  to  them,  or  to  converfe  with 
them. 

Thofc  who  fpeak  too  flow  are  in  gene- 
ral only  tedious,  and  fometimes  dull ;  but 
few  or  hone  of  them  are  abfolutely  unintel- 
ligible. This,  however,  would  almofl:  cer- 
tainly be  the  cafe  with  one  who  fliould  let 
his  words  drop  from  him  at  long  intervals, 
like  minute  guns,  or  the  very  flow  tolling 
of  a  bell.  A  fucceflfion  of  any  words,  ut- 
tered fo  flowly,  would  no  more  be  con- 
xiedted  and  rational  difcourfe,  than  the  c- 
qually  flow  fuccefllon  of  any  fimplc  tones 
would  be  melody  or  mufic,  or  than  the 
"very  flow  and  fucceflive  infpedlion  of  eve- 
ry minute  part  of  a  great  pi(5ture  feparate- 
ly  would  be  a  view  of  the  whole  of  it,  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  give  a  perfon  a  jufl;  notion  of  a 
t  2  great 
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great  landfcape,  or  of  the  wli6le  groupe 
of  figures  in  an  hiftorical  pidlurc.  This 
plainly  depends  on  the  fleeting  nature  of 
every  kind  of  thought,  and  admits  of  ma- 
ny curious  and  ufeful  applications,  which 
it  is  needlefs  here  to  confider. 

Thofe  who  fpeak  too  faft,  even  though 
they  articulate  perfeclly,  are  often  but  ve- 
ry imperfedlly  underftood ;  and  fometimes 
become  almoft  unintelligible  to  ordinary 
perfons,  whofe  thoughts  come  to  them  fo 
much  more  flowly  than  the  torrent  of 
words  which  is  poured  upon  them  by  too 
fluent  fpeakers,  that  they  cannot  overtake 
them.  They  cannot  contrive,  by  any  ef- 
fort of  attention,  to  have,  in  proper  time, 
and  fucceffion,  and  combination,  the  va- 
rious thoughts  which  the  quick  fpeakers 
widi  to  produce  in  them.  This  happens 
every  day,  even  in  too  quick  reading,  tho* 
with  diftindt  articulation;  and  though  the 
fentences  read  be  the  compofition  of  a 
good  author,  whofe  meaning  was  juftj 
and  though  every  word  and  phrafc  be 
well  chofen,  and  well  arranged,  fo  as  to 
cxprefs  fully  and  clearly  the  meaning  in- 
tended^ 
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tended,  if  due  time  had  been  allowed  the 
hearers  to  apprehend  it.  But  in  very 
quick  extempore  fpeaking^  it  is  reafonable 
td  fuppoie,  that  a  perfon  may  often  not 
fully  underfland  himfelf :  certain  it  is, 
that  many  perfons^  when  they  fpeak  very 
quick,  not  only  fpeak  injudicioufly,  but 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  words,  accu- 
rately remembered,  and  carefully  and 
coolly  examined  afterwards,  cannot  be 
underftood,  either  by  themlelves  or  by  o- 
thers ;  not  even  with  all  the  help  that  rules 
of  logic  and  of  grammar  afford. 

Sometimes  the  words,  fometimes  even 
the  actions  of  men,  are  fuch  ^as  indicate, 
not  merely  imperfedlion,  and  obfcurity, 
and  confufion,  but  ablolute  incongruity, 
of  thought ;  to  fuch  a  degree  even  as  to 

be  ludicrous. Bulls^  I  think,  fome  of 

which  arc  only  verbal,  but  others  truly 
praiflical  blunders,  come  under  this  de- 
fcription.  They  fometimes  proceed  from 
a  perfon's  attention  being  fo  thorouglily 
ingroiTed  by  one  object,  that  he  can  think 
of  nothing  elfe ;  nor,  confequently,  per- 
ceive even  the  fimplefl;  and  moft  obvious 

relations 
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relations  of  that  obje6l  to  others :  but 
more  frequently,  I  apprehend,  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  very  oppofitc  clrcumftances ; 
too  little  attention^  too  quick  thought,  and 
an  imperfedl  and  confufed  apprehenfion  of 
many  things  together;  which,  without 
more  time,  and  ftridler  attention,  can  nei- 
ther be  properly  diftinguifhed,  nor  right- 
ly comprehended,  in  point  of  thought; 
nor,  confequently,  can  they  be  exprefled 
in  words  with  fufEcient  clearnels  and  pre- 
ciiion. 

If  it  be  true,  as  from  its  being  very  ge- 
nerally aflertcd  and  believed  1  prefume  it 
is  in  fome  meafure,  that  the  Irifh  nation 
excels  in  this  kind  of  compofition,  for  to 
my  certain  knowledge  it  has  not  acquired 
an  abfolute  monopoly  of  the  commodity, 
I  conceive  that  it  is  to  be  explained  and 
accounted  for  on  the  fimple  principle  which 
1  am  here  confidering. 

To  attribute  it  to  any  natural  defed  in 
the  intclledlual  powers  of  a  great  people, 
would,  in  the  firft  place,  be  illiberal  in 
the  higheft  degree;    and,  in  the  fecond 

place. 
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place,  would  be  abfurd.  But  I  think  ic 
may  reafonably  be  attributed  to  that  pe- 
culiar rapidity  of  thought,  and  that  eager- 
nefs  and  impetuofity  of  charafter  and  con- 
dud,  which  I  prefume  the  Irifh  themfelvcs 
will  acknowledge  to  be  juftly  their  natio- 
nal character. 

Such  a  peculiarity,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  whether  moral  and  politi- 
cal circumftances  in  diftant  ages,  afiFcding 
whole  tribes  of  men,  or  the  accidental, 
but  natural  Angularity  of  charadler,  of 
one  individual,  or  of  one  family,  of  great 
influence  and  extenfive  connexions,  may 
have  become  general  and  permanent,  in 
confequerice  of  the  powerful  influence  of 
inftinctive  involuntary  imitation  in  early 
life,  and  of  long  habit  in  more  advanced 
years;  which  are  two  of  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  general  principles  in  human  nature. 
It  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  an  in- 
ftnnce  ftri(5lly  analogous  to  all  other  pe- 
culiarities ot  manner,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fur6  even  of  charadler,  which  are  often 
charaderiftic,  not  only  of  individuals  and 
ot  families,  but  of  whole  nations ;  as,  for 

example, 
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example,  fedatenefs  or  levit^r,  tacituroitj 
or  loquacity,  flow  or  quick  fpeaking,  pro- 
vincial and  national  accents ;  all  of  which 
are  in  a  great  meafure  acquired,  and  often 
firmly  rivetted,  by  the  tendency  to  invo- 
luntary imitation,  and  the  force  of  efta- 
bliihed  habit. 

The  Bull^  in  whatever  nation  or  lan- 
guage it  may  occur,  1  confider  as  the  ex- 
treme cafe,  or  ne  plus  ultraj  of  inaccurate 
and  impertedl  thinking  ;  on  which  very 
account  it  affords  the  bed  illuflratioA  of 
the  nature  and  causes  of  fuch  inaccura- 
cies and  imperfections  of  thought,  and  of 
the  means  of  correcting  them. 

If  the  train  of  thought  were  made  fb 
flow  in  any  perlbn,  that  there  fliould  be 
time  to  attend  to  every  obje<5t,  and  every 
circumflance  of  relation  involved  in 
any  common  and  complex  operation  of 
thought,  (for  moft  common  operations  of 
thought  are  complex)  j  and  if,  by  any  ex- 
pedient whatever,  the  peribn  were  made 
to  attend  duly  to  every  one  of  them,  ei- 
ther in  fimukaneous  combination,  or  in 

very 
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very  quick  fucceflion,   acxiording  to  the 
circumftances  of  different  cafes,   I  think 

*  it  would  be  as  impoflible  for  him  to  make 
a  Bullj  as  to  deny  an  axiom  of  geometry, 
or  the  conclufion  of  a  good  fyllogifm. 

We  hear  and  read  of  many  wonderful 
Bulls  of  the  truly  pra^ical  kind,  alroge- 
ther  independent  of  language,  and  plainly 
founded  in  thought  alone ;  fuch  as,  fend- 
ing exprefsfor  a  phyfician  to  come  without 
delay  to  a  patient  who  was  in  the  utmoft 
danger,  and  telling  the  DoAor,  in  a  poft- 
fcript  of  the  letter  addrefTed  and  adlually 
ftnt  to  him,  not  to  come,  as  the  patient 
was  already  almoft  well  again ;  or  obfer- 
ving  gravely,  when,  this  ilory  was  told, 
that  it  was  right  to  add  fuch  a  poftfcript, 
as  it  faved  the  fending  another  exprefs  to 
countermand  the  Docflor  ;    or  inclofing  a 
thin  fixpence  in  a  fnuff-box,  that  it  might 
not  be  again  to  feek  when  it  was  wanted 
to  open  the  box,   the  lid  of  which  was 
ftiff;   or  realifing  Hogarth's  ingenious 
emblem,  in  one  of  his  eledlion-prints,  by 
cutting  away  clofe  to  the  tree  the  bough 

*  on  which  clic  perfon  who  cut  it  fat  hun- 

u  fclfj 
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felf ;  which  I  once  faw  fQCcefsfblly  per- 
formed ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  my  own 
country,  I  mud  fay  that  it  was  in  Scot^ 
land,  and  by  a  Scotchman,  who  narrowly 
efcaped  breaking  his  neck  by  {o  doing; 
or  what  may  fairly  be  reckoned  the  maxi-' 
mum  of  Bulh^  and  infiar  omnium^  a  gen- 
tleman, when  his  old  nurfe  came  begging 
to  him,  harOily  refufing  her  any  relief, 
and  driving  her  away  from  his  door  with 
reproaches,  as  having  been  his  greatcft 
enemy,  telling  her  that  he  was  afliired 
he  had  been  a  fine  healthy  child  till  (he 
got  him  to  nurfe,  when  (he  had  changed 
him  for  a  puny  fickly  child  of  htr  own. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed,  France  has  the 
honour  of  having  produced  this  immenfe 
and  unparalleled  Bull;  which  is  indeed 
ptrJeSlum  cxpktumquc  omnibus  fuis  numcris 
et  partibus^  and  perfedt  of  its  kind. 

At  flrft  view,  it  might  be  thought  that 
men  who  could  fall  into  fuch  abfurdities 
in  their  fpeech  or  conduct  had  not  the  or- 
dinary faculties  of  mankind :  but  this 
would  ht  a  great  miftake.  There  was 
probably  no  natural  defed  in  their  intel- 

ledual 
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ledual  powers ;  nor  any  imperfeiflion  in 
their  mode  of  ufing  them,  either  habi- 
tually or  on  the  occafions  fpecified,  but 
what  it  was  in  their  own  power  to  corredt 
almoft  in  an  inftant.  No  laborious  effort, 
or  what  could  be  called  patient  thinking, 
would  be  requifite  for  thatpurpofe;  nor 
any  thing  more  than  an  eafy  degree  of  at* 
tention  to  thole  circumftances  which 
ihould  have  been  conlidered.  This  fimple 
expedient  would  inflantly  enable  them  to 
perceiye,  nay,  would  make  it  impoilible 
for  them  not  to  pcrceire,  not  only  the  im- 
propriety of  their  words  and  adlions,  but 
the  incongruity  and  abfurdity  of  their  firft 
hafty  thoughts,  as  clearly  as  Mathemati* 
cians  perceive  that  a  part  is  lefs  than  the 
whole.  Surely  a  man  who  could  not  by 
fuch  means  be  made  in  half  a  minute  to 
perceive  the  Bull  he  made,  would  be  as 
much  a  monfter,  and  as  great  a  curiofity, 
as  one  who  could  not  fee  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  its  part. 

What  is  intuitively,  as  well  ^as  experi- 
mentally, certain  with  refped  to  the  great- 
eft  poffible  imperfcdlions  in  the  exercife  of 
u  2  thought. 
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thought,  in  perlbns  npt  infaoe^  nor  defi- 
cient in  the  ordinary  facultjies  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  eafy  and  almoft  infallible  ificans 
of  correding  fuch  imperfeflions,  may 
fairly  be  applied,  a  fortiori^  to  the  flighter 
and  more  common  imperfedlions  of  the 
fame  kind ;  which  amount  only  to  vague, 
weak,  inconclufive  reafoning,  and  too 
hafty  and  imprudent  condu6lt  1  believe 
they  differ  more  in  degree  than  in  kind, 
and  accordingly  appear  fometimes  to  pais 
into  on^e  another,  by  irifenfible  grada- 
tions. 

,  It  was  the  acfluaHy  obferving  fome  fuch 
gradations  in  the  courfe  of  my  own  in- 
quiries, that  fuggefted  to  me  the  prece- 
ding remarks  and  illuftrations ;  particu- 
larly meeting  with  one  inftance,  in  which 
a  Meiaphyfician,  reafoning  by  means  of 
vague  terms,  and  general  principles,  and 
abltradl  propofitions,  which  I  reckon  very 
prcpofteroub  inltruments  in  fome  reafon- 
ings,  and  difdaining  to  employ  the  te- 
dious aid  of  particular  indances,  which  I 
find  ablolutely  neccflary  helps  in  my  re- 
fearches,  palled  through  all  the  gradations 

of 
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of  incongruity  fo  rapidly,  as  to  bring 
them  all  into  view  at  once  ;  thereby 
plainly  {hewing  how  nearly  they  are  al- 
lied. 

As  this  cafe  is  very  inftnidlive,  I  men- 
tion it  particularly.  The  perfon  in  whoie 
argimient  it  occurred  is  a  man  of  fuperior 
ulents,  and  great  erudition,  and  exten-; 
five  general  knowledge,  peculiarly  well 
verfcd  in  metaphyfical  refearches,  and  ca- 
pable of,  and  much  ufed  to,,  clofe  and  ac- 
curate reafoning  on  a  fubjedl  in  which  the 
principles  are  clear  and  well  eftablifhed, 
and  the  terms  perfectly  adequate  to  ex- 
prefs  all  the  requifite  notions  without  ob-^ 
fcurity  or  ambiguity.  Knowing  that  he 
held  opinions  on  fome  points  of  philofo- 
phy  that  I  had  been  ftudying  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  mine,  which  I  thought  I 
was  able  to  eftablifli  by  new  and  decifive 
proof,  I  allowed  him  (as  I  have  done  ma- 
ny others  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking 
with  him)  to  examine,  at  their  leifure, 
and  repeatedly,  all  my  arguments  and  il- 
luflratioxxs  on  the  points  in  difpute. 
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I  never  could  perceive,  that  he  or  -that 
an7ot?her  perfon  conceived  dtfierently  from 
wliatl 'did  with  reft)eiS:  to  anjr  one  of  the 
many  particular  inftances  that  I  employed, 
as  illuflrations  of  my  meaning,  and  a  Idnd 
of 'fpecimens  of  the  things  which  I  wifhed 
to  compare  :  nor  could  I  find  that  he  ever 
rafpeSked  -me  of  mifreprefentlng,  or  cv^n 
tnifkrranging  any  of  tho(e  idftances  or 
fpecimens;  or. that  he  ever  expedled,  in 
any  cafe  propofed  to  him,  the  refult  to  be 
diflerent  from  what  I  had  dated  it.  But 
he  retained  his  former  opinion.  ^ 

In  confidering  how  this  might  come  to 
pafs,  1  foon  obferved,  that  in  his  own  diP 
courfe  and  reafonings,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  fomehow,  even  in  his  thoughts, 
he  employed  the  vague  ambiguous  terms 
which  I  had  reprobated ;  that  he  would 
not  make  ufe  of  the  inftances  fuggefted  by 
me,  nor  attend  to  them  as  the  fubjedl  of 
dilcuflion  and  comparifon ;  but  feemed  to 
be  tired  and  difgufted  with  them  at  lead, 
if  not  provoked  at  the  ufe  which  I  made 
of  them;  and  always  recurred  to  the  ge- 
neral, and  what  1  thought  the  ambi- 
guous, 
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guaas,  expreifions  commonly  employed 
by  M^aphyfician^.  The  confeq.uexice 
neceflarily  was^  that  I  could  not  under- 
ftand  himy  and  that  he  nvould  not  agr^e 
with  me. 

I  had  repeatedly  declared  to  all  thofe 
to  whofe  reviiion  I  fufanaitted  my  argpa- 
ment,  as  knowing  that  they  were  adterfe 
to  my  conclufionS)  that  if  they  would  fa- 
vour me  with  their  objediions  in  writing, 
I  fhcmld  Gonfider  thetn  with  the  (Irideft 
attention }    and  that  if  I  ibund.  any  of 
them  valid^  or  even  to  puzzling,   or  of 
iuch  a  nature,  that  I  could  not  eaiily  aa- 
fwer  them^  fo  as  to  convert  them  into  a 
fort  of  illuftration  of  my  own  reafoning, 
I  (hould  give  up  my  argument  as  abfurd, 
and  chearfuUy  acknowledge   my  obliga* 
tions  to  the  perfon  who  fee  me  right,  and 
his  fuperiority  in  reafoning;  and  ihould 
commit  my  lucubrations  to  the  flamest  as 
not  only  ufelefs  in  icience,  but  difgraceful 
to  myfelf. 

As  the  beft  teft  I  could  give  them  of 
my  hmafidts  in  this  offer,  I  engaged  to 

publifli^ 
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publifli,  along  with  my  Eflay^  any  objec- 
tions to  wkich  they  would  fet  their 
names,  and  which  they  would  allow  me  to 
publifh ;  and  as  the  correfponding  teft  of 
their  fincerity  and  confidence  in  their  own 
fyftems  and  reafonings,  I  entreated  them 
not  to  give  me  any  objeAions  but  liich  as 
they  could  openly  avow,  and  allow  me  to 
make  that  ufe  of. 

In  confequence  of  this  offer  on  my 
part,  many  obje<flions  and  anfwers  to 
my  Eilay,  were  propofed  to  me ;  fome  of 
them  of  a  very  wonderful  kind  indeed, 
and  abundantly  puzzling,  or,  as  I  think, 
irrefragable,  if  I  had  had  no  better  in- 
(Iruments  for  the  purpofe  than  the  am- 
biguous words  and  vague  principles  that 
long  have  been,  and  dill  continue  in  ge- 
neral ufe  among  Metaphyficians.  But  on 
my  explaining  to  the  ingenious  authors  oc 
them,  what  kind  of  arguments,  and  more 
particularly  what  kind  of  illuftrations  and 
inftances,  earumque  Jcries  et  ordines^  I 
fhould  (late  in  reply  to  their  objedions, 
which  I  could  by  no  means  think  valid  ; 
though  none  of  them  retraced  their  objec- 
tions, or  owned  that  they  were  erroneous 

and 
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and  xmreafonable ;  yet  I  found  that  none 
of  them  chofe  to  avow  his  objedions  open- 
ly, by.  allowing,  me  to  publifh  them  with 
bis  name  fubjoined  to  them ;  and  none 
but  one  of  them  would  allow  me  to  pub- 
liAk  his  argument  even  without  his 
name ;  for  this  offer  I  made  to  them  all  at 
kfi,  as  I  was  truly  deiirous  to  have  the 
advantage  of  fome  of  the  many  admirable 
illuft'rations  which  their  objedions  afford- 
ed. 

From  this  condudt,  which,  with  only, 
one  exception,  was  uniform  on  their  part, 
I  could  not  help  inferring,  that  whatever 
diflike  and  diftruft  they  might  feel  of  my 
fpeculations,  and  whatever  confidence 
they  might  have  in  their  own  fyftems, 
they  had  but  little  confidence  in  the  ob- 
jedions  they  offered  againft  my  reafon- 
ings. 

That  one  exception,  however,  produ- 
ced the  ftrong  illuftration  in  quedion. 
The  Metaphyfician  who  had  favoured  me 
with  fo  many  unavailing  remarks  on  my 
argument,  both  viva  voce  and  in  writing, 
X  in 
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in  different  ftages  of  its  progrefs^  g^  one 
perafal  more  of  it  when  it  was  printed  off} 
and,  after  ooniidering  it  maturely,  ait  leaf! 
after  having  it  in  his  pbffcffion  for  Ceveral 
Hiomhs,  returned  it  to  mo,,  with  his  final 
judgement  and  remarks  on  it,  and  gare 
me  leave  to  publifh  them,  if  I  chofq  to  do 
£6.  This  he  did,  knoT^ing  perfectly  v^kat 
reafons  I  had  to  regard  my  argmn^nc^  iais 
valid  and  conclufive,  both  in  point  of  mzn 
thematical  reafoning  and  phyfical  obfer-* 
vation,  experiment,  and  indudtion ;  know- 
ing alfo,  that  my  reaibnings  and  inferen- 
ces were  given  as  a  left  of  the  bona  jidesj 
as  well  as  of  the  foundnefs  of  the  philo* 
fophy,  of  thofe  whofe  doftrine  he  main- 
tained ;  on  which  laft  point  be  had  very 
freely  and  kindly  expreffed  to  me  his  opi- 
nion. 

I  found  thefe  laft  objedlions  of  the  faipe 
kind  with  thofe  1  had  got  from  him  be- 
fore; th^t  is,  depending  on  vague  general 
principlps,and  ambiguous  terms,  with  very 
little  or  no  attention  to  particular  inftan*- 
ces,  and  to  the  diftin<^ions  which  they  en<^ 
able  us,  and  force  us  to  obierve;  and  which 

the 
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the  iiie  of  general  ambiguous  expreffioos 
enables  us  and  forces  us  to  confound.  I 
even  thought  thefe  lad  objedions  in  fome 
refpe<fi$  lefs  intelligible,  if  poffible,  than 
any  I  had  got  from  him  before. 

The  firft  paragraph  of  his  final  remarks, 
though  the  expreffion  of  it  was  vague, 
efpecially  with  refpecfl  to  the  unexplained 
and  unlimited  application  of  the  term 
Caufi^  I  was  enabled,  by  many  different 
circumftances,  and  much  experience,  to 
underftand  fufficiently  to  perceive  with 
certainty,  that  it  was  no  objedion,  and 
that  it  fcarce  bore  any  relation  to  any 
thing  that  I  had  advanced.  But  of  the . 
fecond  paragraph  I  could  not  underftand 
even  one  fentence,  though  it  contained 
many  things  that,  from  their  grammati- 
cal ftrudlurc,  looked  very  like  propofi- 
tions,  and  were  expreflcd  in  five  or  fix  fen- 
tences  ;  all  of  which  feemed  to  relate  to  a 
fubjed  that  had  long  been  familiar  to  my 
thoughts,  and  feemed  to  be  intended  as 
objections,  or  as  a  prelude  to  objedlions, 
to  my  own  oblervations  and  reafonings* 
Mod  other  parts  of  the  objedions  given 
X  2  me 
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xne  to  publifh  appeared  to  me  to  have  ei«* 
ther  the  fame  or  ftill  greater  imperfe<^ions9 
and  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  publication, 
as  being  not  in  the  leaft  likely  either  to 
promote  the  interefts  of  fcieuce,  or  to  d^ 
much  credit  to  their  ingenious  and  very 
metaphyfical  author. 

Convinced  of  this,  and  fenfiblc  of  the 
peculiar  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  my  own 
fituation,  1  tried  once  more  to  call  the  au- 
thor's attention  to  them,  and  to  the  parti- 
cular inftances  on  which  my  reafonings 
depended,  and  to  which  alone  all  objec- 
tions to  them,  ^nd  indeed  all  reafonings 
on  thefe  fubje(5ls,  ought  to  relate.  1  ho- 
ped he  would  be  prevailed  on  toreafbn  on 
my  principles,  or  rather  on  Bacon's, 
whofe  plan  I  had  adopted ;  and  I  trufted, 
that,  if  he  did  fo,  whether  he  altered  his 
opinion  with  refpecfl  to  my  argument, 
and  the  general  point  at  iffue,  or  not, 
he  would  fee  the  expediency  of  either 
withdrawing  his  objedlions  as  invalid,  or 
at  leaft  not  allowing  me  to  publifh  them ; 
as  feveral  perfons,  not  his  inferiors  either 
in  talents  or  knowledge,  and  of  tiie  fame 

perfuafion 
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perfuafion  with  him  in  metaphyfics,  had, 
on  mature  confideration,  after  the  fame 
kind  of  warning,  done  with  refpeift  to 
theirs. 

In  this  expedtatioh  I  was  baffled  as  be*- 
fore ;  and,  1  believe,  by  the  fame  means. 

I  made  one  eflfbrt  more  to  efiedl  the 
fame  purpofe.  I  intreated  him,  and,  as 
it  appears,  prevailed  on  him,  to  fubmit 
his  objedions  to  the  revifionof  two  perfbns 
whom  I  named  to  him ;  two  of  the  ableft 
men,  and  beft  fcholars,  and  beft  Mathe- 
maticians, and  of  the  mod  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance with  various  branches  of  fci- 
cnce,  that  I  had  ever  known;  both  of 
them  were  his  own  intimate  friends ;  both 
of  them  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
my  lucubrations,  and  my  mpde  of  rea- 
foning,  by  reading  my  Eflay,  as  well  as 
by  frequent  converfations  with  me  about 
it  :  both  of  them  were  familiar  with 
the  inflances  and  illuftrations,  and  other 
means,  that  I  employed  to  corredt  the  am- 
biguities, or  fupcrfede  the  ufe,  of  common 
language  in  my  difcuffions  j  and  bad  felt, 

or 
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or  ftemed  to  feel,  the  application  and  the 
force  of  them  :  one  of  the  two,  a  Meta- 
phyfician  as  well  as  a  Mathematician,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  Mr  Hume  and  of  his 
philofophy,  (ot  which  he  feemed  either  to 
have  forgotten,  or  never  known  the  greater 
part,  and  not  clearly  to  have  ilnderftood 
the  reft,  which  is  a  very  common  cafe 
with  the  admirers  of  it),  had  favoured  me 
with  many  obfervations  on  my  argument, 
in  wva  voce  converfation ;  and  had,  in 
the  courfe  of  two  years,  given  me  in  wri*- 
ting  two  different  fets  of  objedlions,  chief- 
ly mathematical  objeAions,  to  it }  the  firll 
of  which  fets  of  objetftions,  as  he  affured 
me  beforehand,  was  to  contain  a  complete 
demcnftration  of  the  error  of  my  reafon* 
ing :  yet  fomehow  it  haa  happened,  that 
after  hearing  and  maturely  confidering 
my  anfwers  to  his  own  objedlions,  he  has 
not  chofen  that  thefe  ihould  be  published, 
either  with  or  without  his  name. 

The  other  perfon,  too,  had  favoured  mc 
with  many  viva  voce  remarks  on  my  £f^ 
fay ;  and  once  gave  me  in  writing  a  fet  of 
pbjedlions  to  it;  not  indeed  as  his  own  fe<- 

rious 
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rious  opinion,  but  as  a  fpecimen  of  what 
he  thought  might  be  urged  againft  my 
argument,  and  would  be  moft  difficult  for 
me  to  aufwen  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
aniwering  them  all,  on  the  fame  plain 
principles  on  which  I  had  uniformly  pron 
eeeded :  and  he  well  knew,  and,  as  I  un-» 
derftood  him,  had  acquiefced  in  my  an-» 
fwers. 

Both  thefe  perfons  muft  have  known 
pcrfedUy  for  what  purpofe,  and  at  whofe 
defire,  the  other's  objedlions  were  put 
into  their  hands ;  and  of  courfe  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  confequence,  if 
they  fliould  exprcfs  their  approbation  of 
theiib  as  valid  in  point  of  reaioning,  and 
fit  for  public  view.  On  this  account,  in- 
dependently of  the  pcrfcA  con  virion  I 
have  of  their  candour,  i  was  lure  they 
would  never  cxpreis  any  approbation  of 
the  objedions  which  they  did  not  truly 
feel ;  well , knowing,  as  they  muft  have 
done,  that  iUch  proceeding  would  have 
been,  not  an  unmeaning,  but  a  fallacious 
compliment,  and  a  moft  untriendly  adion. 
I  tfufted  that  they  would  have  perceived, 

and 
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reafonings  and  the  impcMtance  of  the  dif^ 
coverics  which  they  contain. 

I  underftand  but  very  little  of  the  me- 
dical fyftera  of  Galen,  and  ftill  left  of 
the  writings  of  Paracelsus  ;  and  not 
much  more  of  the  phyfics  and  the  meta- 
phyfics of  Aristotle  and  of  Mr  Hume; 
and  I  am  not  in  the  leaft  forry  for  it:  nor 
do  I  wifh  to  underftand  any  more  of  them ; 
for,  judging  of  the  whole  from  the  part 
which  I  do  underftand,  I  prefume  With 
confidence,  that  if  it  were  all  intelligible, 
it  would  not  be  worth  underftanding;  for 
this,  I  am  fure,  is  the  cafe  with  the  part 

which  I  do  underftand  ;  while,  from  find- 
ing the  diredlly  contrary  quality  in  the 
fpecimens  of  the  writings  of  Archime- 
DES  and  Newton  which  I  do  underftand^ 
I  unavoidably  prefume  the  fame  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  great  bulk  of  them  which  I  do 
not  underftand. 

To  apply  thefe  general  principles  to  the 
objedlions  in  queftion,  was  eafy :  in  truth, 
I  bad  almoft  involuntarily  done  it  from 

the 
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the  moment  I  firft  faw  them ;  and  finding 
thole  parts  of  them  which  I  underftood 
either  erroneous  in  point  of  obfervationi . 
or  inconcluiive  in  point  of  reafoning,  or 
confuied  and  ambiguous  in  their  mean* 
ing,  or  all  three  of  tbefe  things  together, 
I  neceflarily  judged,  that  the  more  ob* 
icure  parts  of  them,  which  I  could  not 
underftand,  either  could  not  be  under- 
ftood, or  at  beft  did  not  deferve  to  be  ftu* 
died* 

Not  choofing,  however,  to  truil  abfo- 
lutely  to  my  own  judgement,  on  a  point 
of  fuch  confequence,  I  had  recourfe  to 
the  judgement  of  feveral  of  the  moft  ju- . 
dicious,  and  acute,  and  beft  informed 
perfons  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  pre- 
vailed on  to  examine  ftriftly  thofe  very 
obfcure  pafTages  of  the  obje^ions,  and  to 
tell  me  what  they  thought  of  them,  how 
they  underftood  them,  and  whether  they 
underftood  them  or  not.  The  refult  of 
thefe  examinations  was,  to  confirm  in  all 
refpedts  the  opinion  of  them  which  1  had 
formed  before. 

y  a  Obliged 
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Obliged  as  I  was,  by  my  promife,  ta 
publiih  thofc  objedlions,  if  1  did  not  think 
them  valid,  and  by  my  fituation,  to  ftate 
very  fully  my  anfwers  to  them,  if  they 
were  publilhed,  I  fee  about  inveftigating 
the  meaning  of  thofe  dark  pafFages,  and 
tracing  all  the  connedlions  in  the  train  of 
thought  in  them,  with  the  moft  rigid  ac- 
curacy. In  the  execution  of  this  talk,  by 
fer  the  moft  irkfome  I  ever  did  or  ever 
will  undertake  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience, 
I  at  laft  perceived,  that  the  author  of 
them,  beginning  with  the  common  am- 
biguity in  all  reafonings  about  C4ufes^ 
which  I  had  been  at  much  pains  to  point 
out  and  to  corred,  proceeded  fo  rapidly 
to  greater  and  greater  degrees  of  obfcurity 
and  ambiguity,  that  in  his  fecond  page  1 
loft  fight  of  his  meaning  completely  :  Re^ 
bus  nox  abfiulit  atra  colorem. 

On  trying  again  and  again  to  explore 
that  dark  paflage,  1  had  the  good  fortune, 
in  a  twelvemonth,  or  little  more,  to  per- 
ceive tor  certain,  that  it  could  not  be  ua- 
derftood ;   the  compoiition,  from  real  ii)- 

congruity 
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congniity  of  thought,  amounting  to  a  ge- 
nuine Bull^  as  truly  as  the  unlucky  French-' 
man's  indignation  at  the  old  woman  for 
changing  him  at  nurfe.  Many  otlier  paf- 
fagcs  I  then  faw  clearly  to  be  approxima- 
tions to  the  fame  kind  of  incongruity, 
and  was  enabled  to  anfwer  them  accor- 
dingly* 

The  objections,  and  the  anfwcrs  to 
them,  {hewing  fome  of  thofe  incongrui- 
ties, are  printed  in  tiie 'Appendix  to  the 
£flay,  to  which  theyi  relate;  and  which 
rnuil  be  read  before  they  can  be  under* 
flood.  Every  perfon  then  may  judge  for 
himfelf,  whether  the  account  here  given 
of  them  be  exaggerated,  or  in  any  way 
mifreprefented ;  and  will,  I  truft,  on  ma- 
ture confideration  and  trial,  agree  with 
me  in  thinking,  that  this  real  cafe  affords 
an  illultration,  ftronger,  if  poffible,  and 
certainly  more  in  point,  than  any  of  the 
imaginary  extreme  cafes  that  I  had  con- 
trived, to  Ihew  the  nature  and  caufes  of 
fome  kinds  of  obfcurity  and  perplexity 
of  thought,  and  the  remedies  or  means 

for 
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for  correifling  them.  Such  perfons  may 
j.udge,  whether  it  would  have  been  poffible 
to  have  thought  and  argued  in  the  fame 
way,  if,  either  inftcad  of  vague,  ambi- 
guous, general  terms,  or  along  with 
tbefe,  and  in  explanation  of  them,  parti^ 
cular  infl:ances,  fuch  as  Bacon  recom- 
mends, and  I  fugged,  had  been  duly  em-> 
ployed. 

Yet  thofe  ambi^ous  expref&ons  and 
reafonings  were/fatcsfa£lory,  not  only  to 
the  author  of  them,  but  to  two  other  men, 
of  undoubted  candour,  and  uncommon 
talents,  and  great  knowledge,  ^and  much 
accuftomed  to,  and  very  capable  of,  the 
acuteft  and  flridlefl:  reafonings  on  different 
fubjeds,  in  which  the  notions  to  be  rea- 
ibned  about  are  clear  and  precife,  and  the 
terms  exprefling  them  didincl  and  accu- 
rate. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many 
perfons  of  good  fenfe,  even  after  this 
nmple  warning,  will  read  the  paragraph 
and  the  objections  in  quellion,  without, 
fufpeding  their  defeds;  and  will  think 
them  as  good,  or  at  lead  as  plaufible,  as 

any 
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any  common  metaphyseal  argument,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Mr  Hume  and  Dr  Pri  estl  y, 
on  the  dodrine  of  Gaufes.  But  let  them 
try  them  by  the  teft  of  particular  inftan- 
ces ;  let  them  endeavour  even  to  find  fuch 
inftances  of  the  general  pr<^ofitions  which 
they  admit  Co  eaiily,  and  which  in  truth 
fave  them  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  e«- 
l|>eciaUy  the  fore  trouble  of  dividing,  and 
as  it  were  untwifting  tlieir  own  perplexed 
(nals  of  thought,  and  the  illufion  will  be 
at  an  end. 

It  is  common  to  fey,  that  very  quick 
lively  people,  who  often  fpeak  too  faft^ 
and  of  courfe  fometimes  injudicioufly, 
fpeak  without  thinking,  or  before  they 
think ;  but  this  is  a  mere  hyperbole,  and 
taken  literally  would  be  abfurd  and  in- 
credible. Speaking  implies  thought,  con- 
comitant, or  preceding,  or  both ;  however 
inaccurate  fuch  thought  may  be.  All  ^e 
ought  to  underftand  by  thofe  expreflions 
is,  that  fuch  people  think  too  rapidly, 
and  confequently  in  many  cafes  erroneouf- 
ly  and  confufedly,  and  that  they  fpeak  al- 

moft 
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mod  as  fad,  and  to  as  little  purpofe,  as 
they  think. 

The  fame  indeed  is  true  oT  very  quick 
writing,  (I  do  not  mean  penmanfhip,  but 
compofition),  correfponding  to  very  quick 
thinking  ;  though  writing  be  necefiarily 
much  flower  than  fpeaking,  and  have  a 
ftrong  tendency  to  make  the  thinking  con«* 
nedled  with  it  proponionably  flow.  Yet 
all  men  who  have  written  much,  and  nvell^ 
(excepting  only  Shakespeare,  who  it  is 
faid  never  blotted),  have  been  obliged  to 
corredl  a  great  deal;  have  altered  many  a 
fentence  which,  on  cool  and  flow  exami- 
nation, they  found  obfcure,  or  confufed, 
or  erroneous,  or  unintelligible;  and  have 
blotted  many  as  too  bad  even  to  be  mend- 
ed, and  have  written  them  anew.  And  I 
prefume  any  candid  admirer  of  Shake- 
speare will  own,  that  it  would  have 
implied  no  diminution  of  his  well-me- 
rited  fame,  nor  been  any  real  lofs  to  his 
readers,  if  he  too  bad  blotted  and  corred- 
cd  a  good  deal. 

On  the  fubjedl  of  my  inquiry,  there  is 

yet 
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yet  another  danger  and  difBculty,  very 
intimately  conncded  with  this  of  too  ra- 
pid thought,  and  equally  requiring  atten- 
tion and  remedy,  becaufe  it  is  equally  in- 
confiflent  with  that  accurate  and  impar- 
tial attention  to  various  circumdances  of 
relation,  and  that  diflincl  conception  and 
equal  consideration  of  them  all,  which 
are  abfblutely  neccflary  for  my  purpofe. 

The  obje<a  and  plan  of  my  inveftiga- 
tion  is,  to  afcertain,  by  ftrid  attention,* 
the  differences,  hitherto  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  overlooked,  among  many  things, 
which  have  perhaps  fomewhat  of  a  com- 
mon nature,  and  which  at  lead  have  a  great 
and  obvious  refemblance.  Now  it  hap* 
pens  unluckily,  unluckily  I  mean  for  this 
inquiry,  though  no  doubt  happily  for 
mankind  in  general,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
every  other  principle  of  human  reafbn, 
and  I  believe  forcuuatcly  even  for  thofe 
who  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  mod 
parts  of  fcience,  that  our  attention  is  gi- 
ven, firft,  and  moft  naturally,  to  any 
points  of  refemblance  among  difFertnc 
things,  with  little  regard  to  the  points  of 
z  difference 
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difference  among  them,  even  though  the 
latter  be  much  greater  and  more  nume- 
rous, as  well  as  more  important. 

To  this  principle  we  may  fairly  refer 
the  well-known  faft,  that  we  are  all  £<> 
much  ftruck  with  the  accidental  or  the 
family  Hkenefs  among  different  indivi- 
duals, when  feen  feparately,  to  fuch  a  de* 
gree  even  as  fometimes  to  fall  into  very 
ridiculous  errors,  by  miftaking  one  perfon 
for  another;  > though  perhaps,  when  the 
two  perfons  were  feen  together,  fuch  a 
miftake  would  be  thought  impojEble ;  the 
refemblance  between  them  being  evident- 
ly flight  and  imperfed,  and  the  differen- 
ces undeniably  ftrong  and  obvious. 

This  principle,  of  an  almoft  inflinflive 
attention  to  refemblances  rather  than  ta 
differences,  and  a  peculiar  pleafure  found- 
in  contemplating  the  former  and  not  the 
latter,  is,  I  believe,  in  a  greater  or  lef& 
degree,  nearly  univerfal  among  mankind  : 
but  it  is  certainly  much  ftronger  in  fome 
than  in  others.  It  is  generally  flrongeft 
in  men  of  quick  and  lively  parts,  and  of 

warm 
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warm  imagmations.  To  poetic  fartcy  it 
is  almofl  eflential :  for  all  the  beautiful, 
and  fublime,  and  pathetic  imagery,  and 
all  the  Oriking  allufions,  which  poetry  dif- 
plays,  depend  ultimately  on  the  quick 
perception  of  various  refemblances,  which 
efcape  common  obfervation,  and,  if  they 
be  not  altogether  vifionary,  at  leaft  are 
faint  and  diftant.  But  it  is  not  confined 
to  poetry,  nor  to  poets  :  in  the  common 
inrcrcourfe  of  life,  and  even  in  the  pur* 
fuits  of  fcience,  (in  which  fome  degree  of 
it  is  highly  ufeful),  we  can  often  fee  a  re* 
markable  excefs  of  it  in  fome  individuals, 
Atgema  Juhlimioy  it  difcurjwa^  etiam  tcnui(fi^ 
mas  et  catholicas  rerum  ftmilitudines  et  ag- 
fiqfcunt  et  componunt^  fays  Bacon,  whofe 
obfcrvations,  both  on  this  tendency  and  on 
its  oppofite,  are  judicious  and  profound, 
Nov.  Org.  lib.  i.  SS^ 

That  very  imperfedlion  and  ambiguity 
of  common  language  on '  the  f ubje(^  of 
my  inquiry,  to  which  I  here  chiefly  al- 
lude, is  undoubtedly  the  refult  of  this  ten- 
dency, in  philofophers  as  well  as  in  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  to  dwell  with  eagernefs 
z  a  and 
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and  pleafure  on  refemblances,  though 
flight  at  heft,  if  not  imaginary,  like  the 
fuppofed  analogies  between  things  mate- 
rial and  things  intelledlual,  and  to  over- 
look even  the  mod  obvious  diflferences.  If 
mankind  in  general  had  not  found,  or 
fancied,  fome  refemblance  among  all  dif- 
ferent kir.ds  of  caufes,  agents,  or  princi- 
ples of  change,  tKefe  never  would  have 
been  exprefled  in  any  language,  as  in  fa<fl 
they  have  been  in  all,  by  ambiguous 
words  and  phrafes  :  and  if  philofophers 
in  general  had  not  perceived  and  acknow- 
ledged fuch  refemblances,  and  dwelt  too 
much  on  them,  regardlefs  of  the  more  im- 
portant differences  among  the  things  in 
queftion,  they  would  not  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  como'on  language  on  fuch 
fubje(5ls ;  nor  would  they  have  ufed  it 
without  many  needful  additions  and  cor- 
redlions.  They  would  have  done,  from 
the  firft  dawnings  of  fcience,  what  Ma- 
thematicians mud  have  done  from  the  ve- 
ry beginning  in  geometry,  and  what  phy- 
ficians  are  at  prefent  endeavouring  to  do 
in  medicine,  and  certainly  will  accompliih 
in  proccfs  of  time,  with  relpefl  to  the  dif- 

tin(^ions 
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tindlions  and  nomenclature  of  difeafts  : — 
they  would  have  contrived  and  fixed  a  lan- 
guage ot  their  own,  precife  in  its  import, 
and  adequate  to  their  purpofe. 

Now  all  thefe  evils  and  dangers ; — too 
great  quicknefs  of  thought,  precluding 
due  confideration  of  all  the  circumflances 
that  ought  to  be  confidered  ; — too  great 
difpoiitton  to  attend  to  refemblances,  and 
to  overlook  differences ; — the  various  points 
of  refemblance  and  analogy  among  the 
things  to  be  examined ; — and  even  the  il- 
lufion  neceffarily  refulting  from  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  terms  commonly  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  them,  muft  be  obviated,  in  one  way 
or  another,  before  we  can  have  even  a  rea- 
fonable  chance  of  fuccefs  in  the  propofed 
inquiry. 

Some  of  them  plainly  could  not,  and  I 
doubt  much  whether  any  of  them  could 
be  effe<5lually  obviated,  by  any  definitions 
or  explanations  of  the  terms  employed : 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  every  fuch  explana- 
tion and  term,  as  relating  to  a  thing  not 
barely  conceived,  and  independent  of  any 

real 
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real  exiftence^  like  the  defineJiblc  notions 
of  geometry,  but  denoting  a  thing  and 
relation  which  is  underftood  really  to  exift 
independently  of  our  conceptions;  par- 
takes fo  much  of  the  nature  of  an  axiom, 
or  pet'ttto  principii^  that  it  could  not  ra- 
tionally be  admitted  without  previoufly  un- 
dergoing a  rigorous  examination,  precife- 
ly  of  that  kind  which  I  projiofe  to  begin 
with.  And^  at  any  nice,  definitions,  as 
neceflTarily  confillm.ir  ot  words,  mod  of 
w^ich  nre  .imbi;»;uo\is,  would  not  remove, 
but  ratlicr  incrcafe  Mxd  multiply,  our  dif- 
ficulties; by  giving  U3  ar  lead  two  or 
three,  and  ibmetimcs  perhaps  ten  or  a 
dozen,  ambiguous  words,  inilead  of  one ;. 
and  poihbly  a  falfe  .pridciplc  to  boot« 

But  all  thofe  inconveniences  may,  I 
tiiink,  be  in  a  great  nieafure  obviated  by 
iliat  kind  of  illiiflration,  and  that  conflant, 
or  very  frequent,  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar in  fiances  meant,  which  1  propofe  to 
employ. 

Tbis  fort  of  reference  and  illuflration,. 
in  the  firft  place,  either  precludes,  or  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  corredls  and  difpels,  the  illufion 
of  vague  and  ambiguous  terms.     In  the 
fecond  place,  it  peculiarly,  and  almoft  ir-  ' 
refiftibly,  calls  our  attention  to  the  ditrer- 
ences  as  well  as  the  refemblances  of  the 
things  to  be  examined  ;   for  the  mod  dif- 
tin£l  and  ftriking  indances  of  fuch  differ* 
ences  will  naturally  be  feleiSled,  and  pla- 
ced in  the  ftrongeft  light :  fo  that  in  this 
rcfpedl  it  comes  as  near  as  the  very  differ- 
ent nature  of  things  intelledlual  and  things 
material  will  permit,  to  the  exlnbition  of 
well  chofen  and  well  arranged  fpecimens 
in  natural  hiftory,  or  of  well  conducted 
experiments  in  natural   philolophy;    the 
im})ortance  of  wiiich  exhibitions  in  thcfe 
two  branches  of  fcience  can  require  nei- 
ther proof  nor  illuftration.     And,  in  the 
lafl  place,  it  effe<5tually  retards,  and  for  a 
fliort  time  forcibly  arrefls,    that  train  of 
thought  which   it  was    ufual,    and  eafy, 
and   pleafant  to   indulge;    the  too  great 
rapidity  of  which  prevented    that  .utcn- 
tion  to  many  circumllimces,  and  tint  ri* 
gorous   examinaiion    and    comparifon    of 
different  things  and  relations,  which  are 

abfwl'w^tcly 
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abfolutcly  neceflary,  and  almofl  all  that  k 
neceflary,  for  the  purpofe  in  view. 

The  quicknefs  of  thought  is  proverbial ; 
and  with  good  reafon.     Great   quickne/s 
of  it  is  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  per- 
fe(fl  accuracy  and  juftiiefs  of  it  in  certain 
cafes ;  as  appears  by  the  almoft  inftanta- 
neous  words  and  aiflions  of  many  perfons^ 
which    were    charadleriftic   of    profound 
thought,    and    diftindl   recolledtion,    and 
found  judgement,  and  fair  and  nice  com- 
parifon  of  many  different  things.     It  can- 
not reafonably  be  doubted,  that  in  fome 
perfons,  on  particular  occafions,  and  on 
certain  fubjecfls,  even  a  preternaturally  in* 
creafed  rapidity  of  the  train  of  thought 
may  be  of  advantage,  by  bringing  to  the 
perfon,    in    a    (hort    time,    many    more 
thoughts  than  ufual,  not  only  in  fuccef- 
fion,  but  in  combination,  or  rather  fimul- 
taneous  exiftence,  alfo;  without,  however, 
preventing  him  from  attending  fufficiently 
to  each  of  them. 

It  may  even  happen,    that  while  the 
train  of  thought  is  greatly  quickened,  the 

energy 
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energy  or  force  of  it  (hall  be  at  the  fame 
time  much  increafed;  to  fuch  a  degree 
even,  that,  with  little  or  no  voluntary  ef- 
fort, the  mod  eager  and  efieAual  attention 
(hall  be  given  to  every  part  of  it ;  juft  as 
would  happen  in  cafe  of  fudden  and  v id- 
lent  bodily  pain,  or  of  a  loud  peal  of  thun- 
der, or  very  bright  flafh  of  lightning.  In 
thefe  circumdances,  a  perfon  may  judge, 
and  reafon  better,  tho'.more  rapidly,  than 
he  could  have  done,  however  flowly,  in 
an  hour  of  languor^  when  he  was  do- 
zing, or  dreaming,  over  his  own  thoughts* 

This  advantage  of  unufually  intenle  and 
rapid  thought  will,  I  prefume,  be  expe- 
rienced chiefly  by  perfons  who  arc  natu- 
rally dull  and  flow  in  thinking. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  train  of 
thought  may  be  greatly  quickened  by  va*- 
rious  caufes,  both  phyfical  and  moral; 
for  example,  by  various  paflions,  fuch  as 
anger,  love,  jcaloufy  ;  by  very  eagef, 
though  voluntary  exertions;  by  bodily 
cxercifc,  by  wine,  by  madnels,  and  many 
other  difeafes,  efpecially  of  the  febrile 
a  a  kind, 
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kind,  with  feme  degree  of  deUrium,  or 
tendency  to  it. 


«( 


*^  Trifles  light  as  air  are  to  the  j^aloui 
confirmations  Arong,  as  proofs  of  holy 


"  writ," 


On  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  as,  for  e%^ 
ample,  in  circumflances  of  urgent  necef- 
fity,  or  inftant  cjanger,  or  in  a  keen  reply 
in  a  debate  in  a  popular  a0embly,  many 
men  'have  /aid  or  donc^  equally  (bowing 
that  they  thought^  things,  of  which,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  their  words  and  ac- 
tions, they  could  not  have  been  fuppo** 
fed  capable ;  and  of  which  very  probably, 
in  other  circumftances,  they  were  not  ca- 
pable. 

Si  Natura  negate  facit  Indignatio  vcrjum^ 
may  have  been  truly  laid  on  many  occa«- 
fions  \  and  Love,  it  is  well  known,  has 
made  fome  good  poets,  and  bad  ones  in- 
numerable, in  all  ages  and  nations  :  but 
however  bad  they  may  have  been,  they 
have  contrived  to  make  verfcs,  and  to  find 
rhimes,  and  collet  images  and  allufions ; 

which, 


J 
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t?hicb,  without  the  aid  of  thut  infpiring 
paifion,  it  h  not  likely  that  they  ever  could 
hare  done. 

I  do  not  believe  much  more  than  half 
of  wh&t  is  faid  of  the  infpiration  of  wine: 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  fomc  flow  dull 
people  are  quickened  and  enlivened,  and 
made  entertaining  at  lead,  if  not  even  in-- 
ftrudive  companions,  by  what  might 
juftly  be  reckoned  fome  excefs  in  the  ufe 
of  it.  But  this  effcdt  of  it  is  by  no  means 
conftanr,  even  in  perfons  of  that  defcrip- 
tion ;  and  in  thofe  of  an  oppofiie  confti- 
tution  of  mind  and  body,  the  bad  efieds 
of  it  on  the  mod  valuable  powers  of 
thought  are  great  and  conftant ;  fo  as 
fbon  to  bring  fuch  perfons  to  a  (late  bor- 
dering on  temporary  idiotifm,  or  mad- 
nef^. 

Though  much  has  been  faid,  and  with 
fbme  truth,  of  the  good  effeds  of  wine 
in  producing  rapidity  and  vivacity  of 
thought,  it  has  fcarce  ever  been  pretend- 
ed that  it  favoured  the  exercife  of  difcri* 
snination  and  judgement.  The  only  per- 
a  a  2  fons 
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fons  in  whom  it  has  ever  been  fuppofed  not 
to  have  the  very  oppofite  e0e<^^  are  fbme 
gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  The  ignorant 
vulgar  would  think,  a  priori^  that,  ceteris 
paribus^  a  phyiician  who  was  fober  would 
attend  more  accurately  to  the  cafe  of  his 
patient,  and  compare  and  diftinguilh  all 
circumflances  better,  and  judge  more 
foundly,  and  prefcribe  more  rationally^ 
than  he  could  do  when  he  was  drunk. 
But  fdme  phyiicians,  who  fhould  be  fup- 
pofed to  know  themfelves  beft,  and  who 
certainly  muft  have  known  how  thejr  ac- 
quitted themfelves  in  thofe  different  fitua-* 
^ions,  have  boaAed  that  they  prefcribed 
as  well  Urunk  as  ibber.  In  this  they  could 
not  be  midaken ;  for,  whether  we  confi- 
der  the  matter  phyfically  or  logically,  their 
boaft  amovints  precifely  to  this,  That  they 
prefcribed  no  better  when  they  were  fober 
than  they  did  when  they  were  drunk; 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  accomplifh- 
ment  j  but  it  is  not  furely  either  wonder^ 
ful  or  rare.  1  fhould  guefs,  that  it  might 
be  found  in  all  phyfician>  (to  fay  nothing 
of  the  other  limbs  of  the  Faculty)  who 
think  as  linJe  what  they  are  doing  whea 

fober^j 
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ibber,  as  they  do,  or  might  do,  ixrhcn 
drunk :  and  though  I  can  by  no  means 
admit  that  fuch  perfons  conftitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  profeffion,  yet  it  mull  be 
owned)  that  they  form  at  leaft  a  very  re- 

fpeflable   minority. TTieir    patients, 

however,  who  of  courfe  would  take  their 
word  for  any  thing  they  faid,  efpecially 
for  any  thing  relating  to  their  own  pro- 
feffion,  and  their  own  ikill,  probably  had 
not  rightly  underftood  their  phrafeology 
on  this  point ;  and  might  cither  never  dis- 
cover their  miftake,  or  not  till  it  was  too 
late. 

^With  only  this  one  exception,  in  favour 
of  my  own  profeflion,  and  with  this  logi- 
cal explanation  of  it,  1  think  we  may  iafe- 
ly  hold,  that,  within  any  reafonable  li- 
mits, flownefs  of  thought  is  favourable  to 
diichmination,  and  comparifon,  and  judge^ 
ment,  and  to  the  perception  of  various  re- 
lations, efpecially  of  fuch  as  are  complica- 
ted and  remote. 

Thofe  who   arc   acquainted   with  the 
game  of  Chefs  can   need  no  other,  nor 

find 
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find  a  better,  illuftration  of  this  import- 
ant principle  of  thought  and  realbning^ 
than  what  that  ingenious  and  pleafing^ 
but  laborious  exercife^  of  thought,  af«* 
fords. 

It  is  almofl  impofOble  to  fpeak  of  it  ac- 
curately, either  in  common  or  in  philoib* 
phical  language ;  for  it  has,  as  indeed  ic 
abfolutely  requires,  a  peculiar  technical 
language  6f  its  own.  But  thofe  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  'game  W\\l  undef- 
ftand  me  fufficiently,  when  I  fay,  that  the 
primary  laws  of  Chefs  are  arbirrary  ;  but 
the  refulc  in  point  of  new  or  occafional 
relation,  or  influence  of  the  pieces  on  one 
ano\her,  ^nd  the  confcquent  expediency, 
or  in  Ibme  cafes  the  abfolute  neceility,  of 
a  particular  move  in  a  given  ftate  of  the 
game,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  necedary 
coiilcquence,  and  is  by  good  Chefs  play- 
ers as  clearly  perceived  to  be  fb,  as  any 
proportion  in  Euclid's  Elements,  or 
Newton's  Principta.  The  primary  laws 
of  the  game  correfpond,  in  this  kind  of 
rcafoning,  to  the  axioms  of  geometry^ 
and  to  the  ultimate  laws  of  phyfics,  as  ia 

mechanics 
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mechanics  and  in  optics ;  the  (late  bf  the 
game^  after  any  tnovc^  correfponds  to  the 
hypothecs,  or  cafe  put,  in  demonllrative 
reafoning ;  the  various  indefeaflble  rela- 
tions, or  influences  confequent  upon  any 
move  or  ftate  of  tlie  game,  c6rrefpond  to 
the  neceflary  relations,  or  confequences, 
which  men  of  fcience  can  deduce  from  the 
laws  of  Nature,  or  the  axioms  of  Geome- 
try^ confidered  as  the  major  propofitions, 
and  the  feveral  cafes  put  confidered  as  the 
minor  propofitions  of  juft  fyllogifms.  A- 
bout  thefe,  among  men  of  competent 
judgement  and  knowledge,  who  will  fair- 
ly attend  to  them,  there  ca^  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  But  without  fuch  fair 
and  deliberate  attention,  many,  even  of 
the  mod  obvious  and  mdft  immediate  of 
them,  will  be  overlooked  by  one,  or  per- 
haps by  both,  of  the  perfons  playing. 

The  number  of  even  immediate  rela- 
tions or  influences  is  often  fo  great,  that 
ordinary  players  do  not  perceive,  that  is, 
do  not  attend  to,  them  all ;  nor  can  they 
do  fo  without  ftridl  and  diftindl  examina- 
tion of  many  things,  and  many  relations, 

either 
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either  in  facceflioa  or  in  combination^ 
Now^  this  procefs  of  thought  requires 
feme  time  ;  and  when  fufEcient  time  is 
taken,  for  it,  and  when  the  attention  is  by 
any  means  called  to  the  feveral  proper 
objedls,  the  refult  is  uniform  in  every  per- 
fon. 

The  number  of  more  remote  relations, 
that  is,  fuch  as  after  two  or  three  moves 
will  be  immediate,  and  will  have  diredt 
influence,  is  almod  infinite,  and  far  be- 
yond the  forefight  of  any  ordinary  perfbn, 
even  though  well  accuftomed  to  the  game. 
Yet  much  depends  on  forefeeing  and  be- 
ing prepared  for  fuch  remote,  and  (in  one 
refpedl)  contingent  influences,  on  differ- 
ent fuppoiitions ;  and  much  is  done  in  this 
rcfpedl  by  every  good  player.       ^  " 

On  thefe  occafions,  as  on  many  in  real 
life,  the  train  of  thought  is  often  fo  quick 
as  to  baffle  all  calculation  :  but  quick  as 
it  is,  fome  time  is  requifite  for  it ;  and  if 
this  were  much  diminiflied,  it  could  not 
be  performed  at  all,  or  at  lead  not  to  any 
good  purpofe.  On  the  other  hand,  by  ra- 
king 
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king  more  time  than  ufual,  a  very  Indif- 
ferent player  will  be  able  to  perceive,  and 
to  do,  what  would  have  efcaped  a  good 
one,  who  beftowed  very  little  time  in  con* 
fidering  the  (late  of  the  game.  On  this 
principle,  I  conceive  that  an  ordinary 
player  might  eaiily  fee,  and  do,  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  what  Phillidor  himfelf 
could  not  do  in  half  a  fecond.  I  conceive, 
too,  that  if  any  two  perfbns  were  to  at«^  * 
tempt  to  play  at  Chefs  as  fad  as  they 
could  move  the  pieces^  they  would*  foon 
find  it^impradicable  :  they  could  not  ac-* 
complijQb  even  the  mod  eafy  operations  of 
thought  requifite  for  the  game.  All  judge- 
ment or  fkiil  would  be  confounded  :  no 
regular  plan  (correfponding  to  a  train  of 
reafoning  in  fcience)  could  ever  be  accom* 
plifhed ;  nay,  not  even  formed  :  the  befl: 
players  would  overlook  numberlefs  advan- 
tages, and  would  run  headlong  into  as 
many  dangers.  They  would  probably 
make  m^ny  falfe  moves;  that  is,  moves 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  or 
rules  of  the  game ;  which  rules,  though 
purely  arbitrary  in  their  firft  eftablilh- 
ment,  are,  with  refped  to  all  who  play  at 
b  b  Chefs, 
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Chefs,  as  facred  and  ifidefeafible  as  the 
natural  laws  of  hiiin^[{i  thought.  Falji 
moves  at  Chefs,  therefore,  correfpond  tery 
exadly  to  abfurdities  in  logic  and  in  geo- 
metry, to  difcoTeries  in  metaphyfics,  and 
Xo  Bulls  in  the  common  language  and  bufi«- 
nefs  of  mankind.  And  if  any  perfpn,  cii* 
ther  from  obilinacy  ivillnot,  or  from  want 
of  attention,  and  too  rapid  thought,  cm^ 
not  obferve  thofc  rules,  and  will  perfift  iti 
violating  them,  however  great  his  talents 
may  be  in  every  rel'ped,  q[io(l  certainly  h^ 
pan  fiever  play  at  Chefs. 

All  thefe  obfervatiops  and  reaibnings^ 
which  are  fo  well  illu(trate4  and  proved, 
and  almqft  rendered  vifible  and  tangible 
by  the  inftance  of  that  game  of  thought, 
are,  I  conceive,  (lri<5lly  applicable  to  the 
c^ercife  of  thought  in  the  purfuits  of  fci* 
cnce. 

Admitting,  what  I  believe  is  well  afcer- 
tained  as  a  matter  of  fa^,  ;hat  a  Mathe^ 
matician  of  fuperior  genius  and  know* 
ledge  may  perceive,  almoft  intuitively,  the 
(rifth  of  fame  very  abftr^ie  and  complex 

propQ- 
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]propofitioiis,  and  that  he  may  very  quick* 
iy  fee  the  demonft)*atioi>  of  thiim ;  which 
it  would  be  a  .work  of  great  labour,  and 
long  time,  to  impart  and  explain  to  ordl^ 
nary  men ;  yet  I  believe  the  converfe  of 
the  propofition  is  much  more  frequently 
found  true ;  I  meao,  that  men  of  ordi- 
nary talents,  by  labour,  and  time,  and 
))atient  thinking,  find  out  many  propofi- 
tions  and  demonllrations^  which  would 
efcape  the  greateft  Mathematicians,  if  they 
fiiould  not  take  tiqie  to  think  of  thend* 
And  even  when  fuch  propofitioas  are  dif- 
covered,  whether  by  the  tranfient  efforts 
of  fuperipr  genius,  or  by  a  kind  of  acci-^ 
dent,  or  by  deliberate  patient  thinkings 
they  cannot  be  communicated  to  ordinary 
men,  but  by  that  peculiar  procefs  of 
thought  which  we  call  Dernonflration ; 
which  is  certainly  a  very  flow,  and  co  ma- 
ny people  appears  a  very  tedious,  opera- 
tion of  thought.  Both  the  ilownefs  or 
feeming  tedioufnefs  of  it,  and  the  great 
advantage,  or  rather  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity of  it,  in  point  of  validity,  depend 
chiefly  on  this  circumftance,  that,  by  va- 
rious helps  and  contrivances,  the  atten- 
b  b  2  tion 
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tion  is  called^  pointedly  and  inrefiftibly^ 
to  each  feyeral  ftep  or  link  of  the  neceG* 
fary  relatibn  betweoa  the  proportion  to  be 
proved  and  things  already  known. 

The  capacity  and  the  habit  of  this  flow 
operation  of  thought,  with  due  attention 
to  every  thought  as  it  occurs,  either  iingly^ 
or  in  fucccilion,  or  in  combination  with 
others,  is  effential,  not  omly  to  mathema-- 
tical,  but  to  Arid  philofophical  reafoning : 
but  in  many  parts  of  philofophy,  efpecial* 
ly  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  it  has  been 
much  negleded;  while  by  [far  too  great 
attention  has  been  given  to  every  circum- 
ilance  of  analogy. 

But  though  the  capacity  ^and  the  adlual 
cxercife  of  that  flow  procefs  of  thought 
be  eflential,  it  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
is  eflential  to  philofophical  inveiligations  : 
nor  was  patient  thinking  Newton's  only 
merit,  as  he  too  modeftly  faid  of  himfelf. 
iVlany  a  very  ftupid  fellow  muft  have 
thought  as  flowly,  and  as  patiently,  and 
as  long,  as  ever  he  did  j  but  yet  not  to  e- 
qually  good  purpofc.     He  certainly  pot- 

fefled 
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fefled  great  quicknefs  and  comprehenfive- 
nefs,  as  well  as  patience  and  command  of 
thought.  And  I  believe  fuch  quicknefs 
and  comprehenfivenefs  of  thought,  with 
fuch  perfedi  command  of  it,  that  it  can 
be  exercifed  as  ilowly.  and  patiently,  or  as 
keenly  and  rapidly,  as  difierent  occafions 
may  require,  is  one  eflential  part  of  that 
rare  combination  of  talents  which  con(ti«» 
tutes  true  mathematical  and  philofophical 
genius. 

Probably  (bme  rude  conception  of  the 
importance^  and  perhaps  fome  aiflual  ex- 
perience of  the  advantages,  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  train  of  thought, 
may  have  given  tife  to  the  pradlice,  com- 
mon among  (everal  ancient  nations,  of 
confulting  twice  on  their  mod  important 
concerns ;  efpecially  thofe  of  peace  and  - 
war ;  firft  when  drunk,  and  again  when 
fober. 

Tacitus,  who  mentions  the  fa<fl  very 
particularly  with  refpe<5l  to   the   ancient 
German  nations,  whofe  manners  and  cu- 
Aoms  he  feems  to  have  been  well  inform- 
ed 
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ed  of,  gives  but  a  confufed  and  imperfedl 
account  of  the  reaibn  and  purpofe  of  this 
ctiftom.  I  fufpe^l  indeed  that  he  had  not 
rightly  underdood  it  himfelf ;  for  he  does 
not  exprefs  himfelf  concerning  it  with  his 
ufual  preciiioni  and  clear  ilrong  (enfe  i 
to  me  he  appears  even  to  cOntfadidt  him-- 
felf  a  little^  in  the  account  he  gives  oi 
it.  •  ■  ^  • 

Deliberanfy  dum  fiugcre  fte/ctunt  c-^^ctmfii^ 
tuunt  dum  errare  mn  pqffunt. -—^The  lat- 
ter fentimenc  is  undoubtedly  right :  the 
former,  if  it  be  truth,  certainly  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  But  I  rather  think  that 
Tacitus  had  miftaketi  the  purpofe  and 
the  effe<a  of  the  firft  confultation. 

The  ancient  Germans  were  not  cunning 
nor  deceitful ;  and  if  they  had  been  fo^ 
they  would  no  more  have  got  drunk  to- 
gether at  a  council  of  (late,  than  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  would  do  in  London,  or  the 
Council  of  Ten  at  Venice;  or  if,  by  any  ac- 
cident, they  had  done  fo  once,  they  furely 
would  not  have  repeated  it,  nor  made  it 
an  eftablifiied  cuftom.     Gens  nan  ajiuta  nee 

callida 
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tallida  (^rit  adbnc  Jecreta  pcffdris^  licentia 
loci.  Ergo  dctefla  et  nUda  omnium  mens 
poftera  die  retrailatur.  But  what  he  had 
(aid  juft  before  appears  to  me  a  much  fair-^ 
er  and  more  complete  account  of  the  mat- 
ter :  De  pace  denique  ac  hello  in  conviviis  con^ 
fiiltant :  tanquam  nulla  magis  tempore  aut  ad 
fimftlices  cogitationes  pateat  animus^  aut  ad 
niagnas  incale/cat. 

This  laft,  I  prefume,  was  the  chief  cir- 
cumftance  of  advantage  which  the  honeft 
Germans  had  in  view  in  their  firft  fitting. 
They  had  certainly  found  that  wine  infpi-- 
red  them  with  invention,  and  boldnefs, 
and  enterprife  {  and  gave  them  a  degree 
of  quicknefs,  and  vivacity,  and  ardour 
of  thought,  which  Nature  had  denied 
them. 

Their  fober  meeting  nesLt  day,  not  only 
enabled  them,  but  almoft  forced  them,  to 
examine  anew,  flowly  and  coolly,  their 
firft  ardent  and  rapid  thoughts,  and  to 
confider  them  rigoroufly  in  all  their  cir- 
cumftances  and  relations.  Thus  they  con- 
triyed,  in  fbme  meafure,  to  unite  the  ad- 

yantages 
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vantages  of  quick  and  ardent  with  thofe 
of  flow  and  patient  thinking.  Thiis  was 
much  to  the  credit  of  their  metaphyfical 
knowledge :  it  fliewed  .great  attention  to 
their  own  thoughts  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  and  accurate  obiervation  of  tho(e 
of  others,  as  indicated  by  their  words  and 
adlions ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
a  good  proof  and  example  of  the  advan^ 
tages  which  even  a  rude  and  ignorant 
people  may  derive  from  the  ftudy  of  the 
laws  of  human  thought. 

Such  being  the  advantages,  and,  in 
many  cafes,  the  indifpenfable  neceflity,  of 
Jlonx)  and  patient  thinking  for  good  reafbn-" 
ing,  the  attempt  to  produce  it  almoft  for* 
cibly,  on  a  fubjedl  of  very  abftrufe  fpecu- 
lation,  in  which  the  want  of  it  has  been 
ftverely  felt,  and  has  in  a  manner  fruftra- 
ted  the  labours  of  many  great  pKilofo- 
phers,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  im- 
proper; though  it  muft  be  done  by  means 
in  feme  refpedls  unpleafant,  and  which  in 
any  fubjed  of  elegant  literature,  or  in  any 
work  addreffcd  to  the  imagination  or  to 

the 
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the  paffions  of  men,  wQuld  be  ^ifgufting 
and  infupportable. 

Philofophy  boads  nor,  like  Poetry  and 
Eloquence,  to  "  whirl  the  throbbing  heart 
along ;"  nor  leads  flie  her  votaries  through 
enchanted  regions,  "  while  at  each  ftep 
imagination  burns."  She  rather  invites 
them  patiently  to  explore  the  dreary  mine, 
whofe  treafures  will  foon  reward  their  toil ; 
and  bids  them  boldly  try  the  mountain's 
deep  afcent,  whole  fummit,  hid  in  clouds, 
they  muft  not  hope  to  reach,  but  where 
every  ftep  they  mount  extends  their  view 
of  the  order  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  re- 
moves them  farther  **  vulgari  tumultUy  hq* 
minumque  curis^ 

I  am  perfe<flly  aware  of  an  objedlion 
that  may  be  made  to  my  plan  of  invefti- 
gating  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of 
caufes  or  principles  of  change,  by  compa^ 
ring  them  with  one  another,  and  obfer- 
ving  wherein  they  agree,  and  wherein  they 
diflFer;  which  objedion,  if  it  were  valid, 
would  be  abfoiutely  fatal  to  my  inquiry, 
J  allude  to  the  opinion,  which,  with  va- 
c  c  rious 
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xipus  modifications,  hath  been  taught  by 
many  philofophers,  inculcated  and  adorx^- 
ed  by  poets,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  in  fbme 
meafure  admitted  by  mankind  in  general. 
That  every  change  which  we  obferve  pro- 
ceeds, (as  many  of  them  unqueftionably 
do),  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  from 
the  agency  of  fome  living  Being,  perhaps 
from  the  immediate  operation  of  tl^e  Su-? 
preme  Seeing  himfclf, 

Virgil  feems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
fond  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  h^s  ei« 
ther  exprefled  it,  or  allpdcd  to  it,  re- 
peatedly, and  in  a  very  beautiful  man- 
ner; as,  for  €]^mple,  in  the  following; 
paflages. 

Ab  Jo've  principium^  -^^»  J^vw  omnia  plena. 


"' ;^ : —  Deum  namque  ire  per  omnis 

Tcrrajque^  tra^ujque  marxs^    c(Blunique  pr(kT 

funhtm. 
Bine  peciides,^  amenta^  viros^  genus  omne/e^ 

rarum^ 

^aiqueftbi  tenuis  nafcentem  arcejfere  n;itas, 
Scilicet  hue  reddi  deindc  ae  rejoluta  referri 

Omnia  : 


/ 
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Omnia ;  nee  morti  ejfe  locum^  fed  viva  volare 
Sideris  in  numerum^  atque  alto  fuccedere  cwlo^ 


Principio  cmlunt  ac  terras^  campofque  Hqaentis^ 
Lucentemque  glohum  Lun£^  Titaniaque  ajlra, 
Spiritus  intus  alit^  totamque  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem^  et  magna  fe  corpore  mifcetk 
Inde  hominum  pecudumque  genus ^  viUque  vo^ 

lantum^ 
Etquds  marm$reofert  monjlrafub  square  pontus. 
Igneus  ejl  allis  vigor^  et  cclejiis  arigo 
Seminibusy  quantum  nan  noxia  corpora  tardant^ 
Terrenique  habetant  artus^  maribundaque  mcm^ 

bra. 

But  no  poet  has  been  more  fortunate  in 
fcxpreffing  thofe  fcntiments  than  Pope^ 
^ho  certainly  mud  have  had  in  \icvt 
Virgil's  lines;  which^  however^  he  has 
undoubtedly  furpafTed  in  the  following  ad- 
mirable  yerfes : 


**  All  are  but  parts  of  one  ftupendous  wholci 
**  Whofe  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  foul : 
<*  That,  chang'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  fame, 
<*  Great  in  the  earth,  as  In  th*  etherial  frame, 

c  c  2  "  Warms 
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'^  Warms  in  the  fun,  refreihes  in  the  breeze,. 
**  Glows  in  the  ftai-s,  and  bloflbms  in  the  trees* 
*<  Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent^ 
**  Spreads  undivided,  operates  unfpent.*' 

It  has  been  fufpeded,  and  with  fome 
appearance  of  reafon^  that  thefe  fenti- 
ments  which  ?o?t  hath  fo  happily  ex- 
prefTed^  had  been  communicated  to  him 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  meant  to 
convey  by  them  opinions  very  different 
from  what  Pope  had  in  view^  They  are 
certainly  very  nearly,  if  not  precifely,  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  make  part  of  Spi- 
noza's fyftem  of  Atheifm.  But,  difre- 
garding  this  fufpicion,  which,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  Pope,  at  lead,  would  be  highly 
unjuft,  as  well  as  groundlefs,  we  may  con- 
fider  his  verfes  as  bona  fide  intended  to  ei- 
prefs,  in  a  forcible  and  lively  manner,  the 
juft  and  pious  fentiments  of  a  philofopher 
ftrongly  impreffed  with  the  perception  of 
that  power,  and  wifdom,  and  goodnefs, 
which  every  part  of  nature  fo  amply  dijp- 
plays.  Confidered  in  this  point  of  view^ 
they  are  unexceptionably  good.  But  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  they  are  only 

poetical^ 
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poetical,  and  very  highly  metaphorical, 
expreflions  of  thofc  juft  and  pious  fenti- 
ments,  in  which  every  perfon  of  found 
judgement  muft  acquiefce  ;  but  by  no 
means  accurate  and  literal  expreffions  of 
ftri^  pbilofophical  truth. 

We  admit  them,  and  we  are  pleafed 
with  them,  as  we  are  with  many  fimilar 
profaic,  but  not  le{s  fublime,  expreflions 
of  our  own  dc^pendence  on  the  power  and 
goodnefs  of  God.  Thus,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  we  call  him  our  Fa- 
ther; we  fay y  that  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  Such  .ex- 
prefHons,  taken  metaphorically,  are  juft 
and  pious  ;  but  taken  literally,  they 
would  be  impious,  as  well  as  extrava* 
gant. 

To  fuppofe  that  when  we  call  God  our 
Father,  we  mean  to  exprefs  literally  the 
fame  relation  between  him  and  us  that  we 
ufually  exprefs  by  the  word  Father  i  or  to 
fay  that  we  have  no  other  fathers  or  an- 
ceftors  but  him,  would  be  either  im- 
piety or  infanity  in  the  highcft  degree. 

To 
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To  fuppoie  that  the  admiffion,  that  id 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  be^ 
ing,  fhould  fuperfede  all  phyfical  inquiries 
into  the  (lru(5{ure  and  fundions  of  our  bo^ 
dies,  by  which  we  are  ebabled  to  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  beiilg  in  this  worlds 
would  be  not  merely  unphilofophical,  but 
extravagant. 

On  the  fame  principle,  ahd  fbr  the  lamd 
l*earons,  when  we  admit  as  juft  as  well  as 
jpious,  the  fentiments  of  Pope,  and  Vi  r* 
GIL,  and  other  poets,  with  refpeifl  to  the 
dependence  of  all  natural  phenomena  oil 
the  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  it  is 
only  in  fuch  a  general  and  metaphorical 
fenfe,  as  (hall  leave  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  induence  of  all  fecondary  and 
fubordinate  caufes,  as  entire  and  free  as 
the  inquiry^about  the  father  and  other  an- 
ceftors  of  a  perfon,  in  point  of  genealogy, 
is  left,  after  admitting  that  God  is  the  Fa- 
ther of  all. 

If  fuch  expreffions  and  fentiments  had 
been  confined  to  poets  only,  there  could 
have  been  no  occafion  to  confider  them  in 

the 
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the  pro&cution  of  my  Inquiry.  But  that 
has  not  been  the  cafe :  they  have  been 
confidered  by  fome  philofophers  as  ratio* 
nal  opinions  at  lead,  and  fit  fuhjedls  of 
fcientific  inquiry,  if  not  even  fclf-evident 
truths,  or  what  I  (hould  call  Laws  of  hu-^ 
man  Thought. 

Of  this  I  need  offer  no  other  proof  than 
by  quoting  a  few  pafTages  from  the  wri- 
tings of  one,  whofe  freedom  both  from 
common  and  from  philofophical  prejudi- 
ces, as  well  as  his  fuperior  talents,  and  his 
zealous  and  fuccefsful  efforts  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  fcience,  though  they  cannot,  in 
an  ige  of  liberal  and  rational  inquiry,  give 
to  his  opinions  the  force  of  authority,  muft 
intitle  his  fentiments  to  peculiar  attention, 
and  to  the  (Iridleft  examination.  I  allude 
to  Dr  R£ID,  from  whofe  Efays  on  theAc^ 
five  Powers  of  Man  the  following  para- 
graphs are  leledled. 


iC 


The  exertion  of  adlive  power  we  call 
Miion ;  and  as  every  adlion  produces  fome 
change,  fo  every  change  muft  be  caufed 
by  foqie  exertion,  or  by  the  ceffation  of 

fomQ 
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fome  exertion  of  power.  That  which 
produces  a  change  by  the  exertion  of  its 
power,  we  call  the  Caufe  of  that  change ; 
and  the  change  produced,  the  Effeli  of 
that  caufc." 

Page  12.  13. 

"  From  this  principle  it  follows,  that 
every  thing  which  undergoes  any  change 
muft  either  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  that 
change  in  itfelf,  or  it  muft  be  changed  by 
fome  other  being. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  faid  to  have  aEiive 
fower^  and  to  a^  in  producing  that  change. 
In  the  fecond  cafe,  it  is  merely  pajjive^  or 
is  a£fed  upon;  and  the  adlive  power  is 
in  that  being  only  which  produces  the 
change." 

Page  276. 

"  Thus  we  fay,  the  fun  rifes  and  fets, 
and  comes  to  the  meridian,  the  mooa 
changes,  the  fea  ebbs  and  flows,  the  winds 
blow.  Languages  were  formed  by  men 
who  believed  thefe  objeds  to  have  life  and 
adive  power  in  themfelves.  It  was  there- 
fore 
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fbre  proper  and  natural  to  ex^refs  their 
motions  and  changes  by  adive  verbs.'' 

Page  282. 

•*  But  as  to  the  real  canfes  of  the  phae- 
nomena  of  nature^  how  little  do  we  know  I 
All  our  knowledge  of  things  external  mufl: 
be  grounded  upon  the  information  of  our 
ienfes;  but  caufation  and  adive  power 
are  not  objedls  of  fenfe ;  nor  is  that  al- 
ways the  caufe  of  a  phaenomenon  which 
is  prior  to  it,  and  conftantly  conjoined 
with  it;  otherwife  night  would  be  the 
caufe  of  day,  and  day  the  caufe  of  the  fol- 
lowing night. 

It  is  to  this  day  problematical,  whether 
all  the  phasnomena  of  the  material  fyftem 
be  produced  by  the  immediate  operation 
of  the  firft  caufe,  according  to  the  laws 
which  his  wifdom  determined,  or  whe- 
ther fubordinate  caufes  are  employed  by 
him  in  the  operations  of  nature ;  and  if 
they  be,  what  their  nature,  their  num- 
ber, and  their  different  offices  are  ?  And 
whether,  in  all  cafes,  they  adt  by  commif- 
d  d  iion. 
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fion,  or,  in  fome,  according  to  their  dif>' 
cretionT' 

Page  286. 

'^  A  eondant  antecedent,  or  concomi- 
tant of  the  phasnomenon  whofe  caufe  ia 
fought,  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  in«- 
quirer,  as  well  as  if  the  real  caufe  were 
known.  Thus,  a  failor  defires  to  know 
the  caufe  of  the  tides,^  that  he  may  know 
when  to  expecfl  high  water :  he  is  told, 
that  it  is  high  water  when  the  moon  is  Co 
many  hours  pad  the  meridian.  And  now 
he  thinks  he  knows  the  caufe  of  the 
tides.  What  he  takes  for  the  caufe  an- 
iwers  his  purpofe,  and  his  miftake  does 
iiim  no  harm.*^ 

Page  287. 

It  can  hardly  efcape  obfervatton,  that 
the  notion  of  caufe,  as  thus  explained  by 
Dr  R£id,  is  widely  difierent  from  that 
commonly  adopted  by  philofophers,  either 
Metaphyficians  or  phyfical  inquirers ;  fo 
very  different  indeed,  that  the  axiom,. 
Ev€ry  change  or  effeii  mu/l  have  a  caufe^  as 
underilood  by  him,  will  icarce  be  admits 

ted 
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ted  even  by  phyfical  inquirers ;  and  will  not 
only  not  be  admitted  by  Metaphyficians 
as  a  principle  univerfally  true,  but  will  be 
regarded  by  many  of  them,  efpecially  by^ 
Dr  Priestly,  and  all  the  difciples  of 
Mr  Hum £9  as  univerfally  falfe,  and  even 
impoffible^ 

The  reafon  of  this  (Iriking  difference 
between  them  plainly  is,  that  Dr  R£tD, 
like  many  philofbphers  who  had  preceded 
him,  had  attended  too  much  to  one  kind 
of  Catife^  or  principle  of  change,  namely, 
what  a  man,  or  any  other  living  Being,  is 
to  his  own  voluntary  a<5tions,  or  to  thofe 
changes  which  he  produces  dire<flly  in 
himfelf,  and  indireflly  in  other  beings,  by 
the  occafional  exertion  of  his  own  power. 
This  kind  oiQiufe  may  be  called  exclufively 
an  Agent ;  I  mean,  merely  for  diftiiidtion's 
fake,  not  as  implying  any  opinion  about  it. 
That  there  are  fuch  Agents^  and  that  many 
Events  are  to  be  referred  to  them,  as  either 
wholly  or  partly  their  Caufes  or  principles 
of  change,  I  acknowledge  to  be  certain, 
and  even  felf-evident.  But  that  all  Event f^ 
without  exception,  are  to  be  referred  to 
d  d  2  fome 
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fome  ^ch  Caufes^  and  ncceflarily  imply 
the  operation  of  Agents^  and  the  exertion 
of  Power ^  I  can  by  no  means  admit;  for 
I  neither  perceive  it  as  a  ftlf-evident  neccf- 
fary  truth,  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any 
evidence  of  it. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  Da  Reid,  and 
many  philofophers  who  have  thought  and 
argued  nearly  as  he  hath  done  on  this  point, 
have  gone  juft  as  far  wrong  on  one  fide  as 
Mr  Hume,  Dr  Pries-^ly,  or  Ma  Leib- 
*NiTZ,  or,, in  general,  all  aifertors  of  the 
dodrine  of  Neceffity,  have  done  on  the  o- 
then  Thefe  philofophers  have  attended 
too  much  to  another  kind  of  Caufe^  which 
we  (hall  call,  but  merely  for  the  fake  of 
diftindion,  and  without  implying  any  o- 
pinion  about  it,  Phyjical  Cauje ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample,  what  impulfe  is  to  motion,  heat  to 
expanfion,  fufion,  and  evaporation,  the 
earth  to  the  fall  of  a  ftone  towards  it,  the 
fun  and  moon  to  the  tides,  &c.  That 
there  are  fuch  Caufes^  or,  in  other  words, 
that  we  conceive  fome  relation  to  fubfift 
between  the  various  things  and  events  re- 
fpedively    that    hay?    been    mentioned, 

wtich 
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which  relation  we  are  accuftomed  to  ex- 
prefs  by  the  terms  Cau/e  and  Effe^^  is,  I 
think,  juft  as  certain  as  that  there  are  A-^ 
gents  for  other  Events.  It  appears  to  me 
likewife  abundantly  evident,  that  thefe 
two  relations  are  fomehow  different  from 
one  another ;  and  that  both  ot  them  are 
very  different,  and  eafily  diftinguifliable, 
from  various  other  relations  of  event. 

When  I  fay,  that  heat  is  the  caufe  of 
the  melting  of  ice,  I  mean,  and  I  prefume 
I  Ihall  generally  be  underflood,  to  exprefs 
a  certain  relation  between  the  heat  and 
that  event,  and  a  relation  effentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  between  a  man  and  any 
of  his  voluntary  adlions;  different  too 
from  that  between  motive  and  adlion ; 
diflferent  even  from  that  between  evidence 
and  belief;  different  from  that  between 
the  vital  principle  (or  life)  of  a  plant  or 
animal  and  its  growth,  its  fundlions,  and 
its  difeafcs ;  different  from  that  between 
the  various  occafional  or  exciting  caufes, 
(fuch  as  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat,  Cold, 
Contagion,.  Poifon,  &c.),  and  the  growth, 
the  fundions,  and  the  difeafes,  of  plants 

and 
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and  animals;  difitrent  even^  in  fotat 
Ineafure,  from  that  between  impulfe  and 
motion ;  and  different  from  th^tt  between 
any  body  and  the  fall,  or  tendency  to  fall^ 
of  another  body  towards  \U 

AH  thefe  relations,  which  I  mention 
only  as  fpecimens,  but  by  no  means  as  a 
complete  enumeration,  of  the  varioos  re- 
lations of  event,  and  of  the  diflPerent  gcne^ 
ra  and  fpecies  of  Caufts,  I  conceive  to  be 
not  only  different,  but  eafily  diftinguifli^ 
able  from  one  another ;  and  1  ihould  think 
it  impoffible  for  any  one,  who  had  the  or- 
dinary faculties  of  mankind,  to  confound 
any  one  of  them  with  the  fimple  relation 
of  priority  and  fucceflioh  among  things 
and  events ;  as,  for  example,  that  between 
day  and  night,  or  between  the  morning 
dawn  and  the  riiing  of  the  fun.  No  man 
furely  ever  regarded  the  dawn  as  the  caufe 
of  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  or  night  as  the  caufe 
of  day.  But  as  the  philofophy  of  Mr 
Hume,  which  fome  other  Metaphyficians 
have  been  proud  to  adopt,  and  even  his 
detiuitions  and  explanations  of  the  rela- 
tion of  caufe  and  effe^,  lead  men  to  con- 
found 
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found  all  thoie  notions^  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  keep  in  view  the  fimple  relation 
of  priority  and  fucceffion^  even  in  our  in- 
quiries concerning  caufes ;  were  it  only  that 
tvc  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  perceive 
what  more  there  is  in  the  relation  of  every 
kind  of  caufe  and  event,  than  merely  the 
one  fucceeding  the  other, 

I  (hould  think  it  almofl:  equally  impof^ 
fible  for  men  of  fenfe  and  competent 
knowledge  to  confound  any  one  of  thofe 
rdations  with  that  of  necejfary  connedion 
or  relation,  which  we  either  perceive  in* 
tuitively,  or  difcover  by  reafoning,  in  geo- 
metry,^ Thefe  connexions  in  geometry 
are  not  even  relations  of  event,  but  only  of 
quantity.  Yet  they  have  been  in  fome  mea- 
fure  confounded  with  the  others,  in  the  rea* 
fonings  of  many  pbilofbphers,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Many  of  Aristotle's  il- 
luftrationSi  in  his  reafoning^s  about  caufes, 
are  taken  from  geometry «  In  modern 
times,  it  has  been  thought  extravagant 
and  impious  to  doubt  of  the  ncceility  of 
the  relation  of  caufe  and  effed ;  pofubiy 
in  a  great  meafure  becaufe  that  opinion 

was 
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was  held  by  Mr  Hum£,  who  ho  doubt 
thought  he  had  made  a  great  difcoTery  in 
metaphyfics  when  he  (hewed  that  we  had 
no  perception  and  no  proof  of  any  necef- 
iity  in  the  relation  between  particular  cau* 
fes  and  their  efFeds.  On  this  account  it 
may  be  proper  to  have  in  view  the  neccf- 
fary  relations  of  quantity,  as  well  as  thar 
of  fimple  priority  and  fucceflion  of  events^ 
in  examining  the  various  kinds  of  caufes, 
and  their  feveral  relations  to  the  events 
proceeding  from  them. 

The  moft  common  tendency  among  phi- 
lofophers  who  have  fpeculated  concerning 
the  nature  and  influence  of  caufes,  at  lead 
in  modern  times,  has  been  to  overlook 
fome  of  the  kinds  of  caufes  that  have  been 
mentioned,  and  to  confound  others  of 
them  ;  to  attend  chiefly  to  phyfttal  caufes ; 
to  fuppofe  that  for  every  event,  even  for 
the  voluntary  adlion  of  a  living  perfon, 
there  rnuji  be  fuch  a  caufe ;  to  maintain 
that  the  relation  of  motive  and  adtion  is 
eflentially  the  fame  with  that  between 
phyfical  caufe  and  effedl ;  and  thereby  to 
exclude,  not  only  the  neceflity,  but  almo(t 

the 
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the  poflibility,  of  the  operation  of  an  A^ 
gent^  or  caufe  of  that  kind  which  Dr 
Rei  Dy  in  the  palTages  quoted  from  his  Ef« 
fays,  and  which  many  other  philofophers 
have  thought  univerfally  neceflary  for  the 
production  of  change. 

After  the  mod  careful  iexamination  of 
the  fubjedl,  I  cannot  help  diflenting  from 
both  thofe  philofophical  fyftems ;  from 
the  one,  becaufe  I  think  there  are  ma- 
ny events  which  we  have  no  reafon  what- 
ever, either  from  the  primary  laws  of  hu- 
man thought,  or  from  particular  obferva- 
tion,  experiment,  and  indudlion,  to  refer 
to  Agents \  from  the  other,  becaufe  I  think 
there  are  many  events,  for  example  the 
voluntary  adions  of  mankind,  which 
ought  to  be  referred  to  Agents  as  their  pro- 
per and  chief  principles  of  change. 

When  we  refer  the  voluntary  adion  of 
a  perfon  to  the  agent  as  the  author  of  it, 
that  is,  as  the  Caufe^  or  principle  of 
change,  from  which  it  proceeded,  we  can- 
not reafonably  be  charged  with  maintain- 
ing the  abfurdity,  that  there  may  be  an 
c  c  event 
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dvent  or  effedl  without  a  caufe«  As  little 
can  we  be  charged  with  that  abfurdky, 
when  we  refer  the  melting  of  ice,  and  the 
boiling  of  water,  to  heat;  and  when  we 
refer  the  fall  of  a  (lone  to  the  ground,  and 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fca,  to  the 
influence  of  the  earth  on  the  ftone,  and  of 
the  fun  and  moon  on  the  ocean,  accor- 
ding to  the  principle  of  general  gravita- 
tion. We  have,  I  think,  every  rcafon  that 
the  nature  ot  the  fubjedl  and  of  our  own 
faculties  can  admit  of,  to  believe,  that 
there  are  among  things  inanimate,  and 
confequently  incapable  either  of  power  or 
aiiivitjy  (in  one  fenfe,  and  that  too  the  li*- 
teral  and  moil  common  fenfe  of  thefe 
terms),  fuch  relations  that  they  may  be 
mutually  caufcs  or  principles  of  change  to 
one  another,  without  any  exertion  of 
fQ'ujtr^  or  any  operation  of  an  agent  ftridl'- 
ly  fo  called.  Such  relations,  for  aught 
that  we  l;now,  may  take  place  among  bo- 
dies at  great  dillances  from  one  another, 
as  well  as  among  bodies  really  or  feem- 
ingly  in  adual  conta<5lj  and  they  may 
vaj-y,  both  in  degree  and  in  kind,  accor- 
ding 
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ding  to   the  didances  between  the  bo« 
dies. 

From  the  moft  extenfive  and  accurate 
obfervation  of  many  familiar  events,  we 
infer,  that  there  arc  fuch  relations  among 
things  inanimate.  But  we  know  them 
only  as  matters  of  fajl.  We  may  reafon- 
ably  doubt,  and  perhaps  inquire,  whether 
they  be  ftricSlly  nSceffary  truths,  like  thofe 
of  geometry,  or  matters  of  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment, like  the  laws  pf  Che(s,  and  of 
all  other  games.  The  refult  in  point  of 
event,  in  any  given  cafe  of  the  application 
of  fuch  caufes,  will  be  the  fame,  whether 
the  relation  among  the  bodies  be  necefla- 
ry,  or  contingent  and  arbitrary ;  provided 
only  it  be  eflablifhed  and  conflant. 

It  is  perfedly  conceivable,  that  a  rela* 
tion  of  event,  ftridtly  neceflary,  and  in- 
dependent of  any  arbitrary  appointment, 
may  be  known  to  us  only  as  a  matter  of 
fa(Sl,  and  learned  only  by  ohfervation,  ex- 
periment, and  indudion;  juft  as  fome 
geometrical  propofitions,  for  example  the 
47th  and  48th  of  the  firft  book  of  Eu- 
e  c  2  CLIP, 
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CLiD,  which  are  known  to  men  of  fci- 
cnce.as  ftridly  neceflary  truths,  are  known 
to  many  carpenters  and  bricklayers  only 
as  matters  of  fadl ;  and  might  have  been 
learned  by  fuch  men  by  means  of  repeated 
trials,  and  indudlive  reafoning.  It  is  even 
conceivable,  that  our  faculties,  which  are 
abundantly  fufficient  to  enable  us  to  un- 
derttand  the  difference  between  the  two 
fuppofeable  cafes,  may  not  be  fufficient 
to  enable  us  to  decide  the  queftion,  nor  to 
perceive  the  neceffity  of  fuch  relations, 
however  real  it  may  be;  juft  as  the  facul- 
ties of  a  (lupid  and  ignorant  bricklayer 
may  not  be  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  un- 
derftand  the  demonftrations  of  the  firft 
book  of  Euclid,  that  is,  to  perceive  the 
neceffity  of  thofe  relations  of  quantity 
which  are  demonftrated  in  it ;  though  he 
may  underftand  the  mere  propofitions, 
and  be  able  to  apply  them  to  pradlical  ule 
in  his  daily  occupation ;  as,  for  example, 
to  make  the  angles  of  his  buildings  right 
angles,  by  Jetting  off  at  each  of  them  a 
triangle  of  fuch  proportions,  that  the 
fquare  of  the  fide  oppofiite  to  the  angle, 
which  he  wifhes  to  be  a  right  one,  fhall  be 

equal 
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equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  two 
fides  which  form  chat  angle. 

Suppofing  that  fome  of  the  relations  of  e- 
vent,  particularly  that  of  phyfical  caufe  and 
e£fed|  comprehending  the  circumftance  of 
their  cmfiant  conjuniiion^  as  it  has  been  very 
properly  called,  which  feems  always  to  be 
implied  in  (Iridt  phyfical  reafonings,  as 
well  as  in  the  common  notions  and  adlual 
condudt  of  mankind,  are  necefTary,  like 
thofe  of  quantity,  which  are  the  objedls 
of  mathematical  reafoning ;  the  opinion, 
that  there  mufi  be  an  exertion  of  power  or 
aflivity  to  produce  fuch  events,  would  be 
not  merely  erroneous,  but  abfurd :  for, 
on  that  fuppofition,  no  power  or  agency 
would  be  requifite  to  produce  them,  any 
more  than  to  produce  the  relations  of  geo- 
metry ;  and  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth 
could  prevent  them  from  being  what  they 
are. 

If  that  fuppofition  be  thought  extrava- 
gant or  impious,  let  us  take  the  more  mo- 
deft,  and  perhaps  more  rational  fuppofi- 
tion, that  fuch  relations,  comprehending 

tluif 
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that  circumftance  of  conilant  conjunction^ 
fubfift  only  by  the  wife  but  arbitrary  ap» 
pointment  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
might  have  made  them  diflfcrent  if  he  had 
thought  fit ;  ftill  tiae  neceffity,  at  leaft,  if 
not  the  poflibility,  of  any  exertion  of 
power,  or  of  any  agency,  would  be  com- 
pletely excluded;  while  ibme  other  rela- 
tions of  event,  that  do  not  comprehend 
the  circumflance  of  the  conftant  conjuniiiM 
of  the  caufe  with  its  effcd,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  imply  their  occafional  and  very 
frequent  feparation,  as,  for  example,  the 
relation  of  motive  and  adlion,  not  only  do 
not  exclude,  but  abfolutcly  require  and 
imply,  the  operation  of  an  agent,  and  the 
exertion  of  powen 

i 
If  any  perfon  wifli  to  confider  more  fully 
this  general  and  very  abftrufe  point,  let  him 
be  peculiarly  careful  to  attend  to  the  things 
and  to  thtjtippofitwns  in  queftion,  and  not 
to  be  raifled  or  confounded  by  the  ambi- 
guous words  and  phrafes  generally  em- 
ployed on  this  fubjed,  and  by  the  nuga- 
tory arguments  founded  on  them.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  queftion  is  not, 

whether 
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iwhethcr  body  can  a0^  txthet  where  it  b, 
or  where  it  is  not ;  but  fimply,  whether  it 
be  ccmfiflent  with  the  laws  of  human 
thought  to  believe^  that  fuch  relations 
may  fubfift  among  bodies,  either  by  ne* 
ceflity,  or  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  the 
arbitrary  appointment  of  the  Deity,  that 
they  fhall,  in  certain  circumftances,  be 
mutually  caufes  or  principles  of  change  to 
one  another. 

It  is  plain  from  the  pafTages  quoted 
from  Dr  Re  id's  Kffays,  and  indeed  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  reafonings  on  thefe 
fubjedls,  that  he  holds  firmly  that  opinion 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
that  he  had  n6t  attended  to  the  many  im- 
portant differences  among  the  feveralVmds 
of  caufes ;  efpecially  between  A^ent  and 
Phyftcal  Caufe. 

Suppofing  him  to  be  wrong  in  his  opi- 
nion on  the  point  in  queftion,  it  is  but 
juftice  to  him  to  acknpwledge,  that  his  er- 
ror can  in  no  degree  affe<5l  the  validity  of 
his  obfervations  and  reafonings  in  morals, 
or  with  refpcd  to  the  adive  powers  of 

man: 
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man :  for  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
numberlefs  other  events,  and  of  their  cau- 
ies,  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  every  vo* 
luntary  adlion  of  a  perfbn  does  proceed 
from  fome  exertioo  oi  A^ive  Power ^  or 
fome  fuch  Caufe  as  he  fuppofes  to  be  unl- 
verfally  neceilary  for  every  change. 

His  opinion  as  to  the  general  point  de- 
ferves  peculiar  regard,  becaufe  he  dates 
it,  not  as  a  bare  opinion,  or  conjedhire, 
or  prejudice,  as  it  might  be  thought,  but 
as  a  matter  of  general  obfervation  and 
belief  among  all  mankind  ;  the  expreflion 
and  evidence  of  which  is  interwoven  in 
the  very  ftrudlure  of  language,  and  may  in 
ibme  meafure  be  inferred  by  indudtion 
from  it. 

I  admit  that  much  may  be  learned  with 
refpedl  to  the  laws  of  human  thought  on 
every  fubjedl,  and  very  particularly  on  the 
fubje<5l  in  queftion,  by  careful  obfervation 
of  the  general  principles  and  ftrudlure  of 
language,  and  accurate  indudion  from 
it.  I  acknowledge  that  Dr  R£i  o  has  oa 
many  occa£ons  made  an  admirable  and 

truly 
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truly  philofophical  ufe  of  the  evidence 
which  language  affords  with  refpedt  to 
thought.  But  on  this  point  I  think  his 
obfervations  inaccurate  and  inconclufivei 
and  his  indudion  imperfedti  and  confe^ 
quently  erroneous* 

The  fubjei^,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  cu- 
rious and  extenfive  one,  and,  as  I  think, 
really  important  with  a  view  to  fcience^ 
xnuft  be  fully  conlidered  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  my  inquiry.  At  prefcnt  1  Ihall  on- 
ly obferve,  that  Dr  Reid^  in  the  paffages 
under  confideration,  has  not  attended  fuf-* 
ficiently,  if  at  all,  to  the  very  diflferent  im- 
port of  Neuter  from  that  of  Aiiive  and  of 
Pqffive  verbs;  and  that  he  feems  quite  to 
have  overlooked  the  difference  between  the 
literal  and  the  metaphorical  ufe  of  Tranft^ 
five  verbs,  either  in  the  A^ive  or  Pqffive 
voice. 

The  metaphorical  ufe  of  fuch  verbs  is 
the  mod  common  of  all  metaphors.  I  be- 
lieve indeed  it  is  nearly  univerflil  in  all, 
languages,  and  has  become  almoft  indif- 
penfable,  and  fo  familiar  to  all  mankind, 
f  f  ,  that 
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that  they  can  fcarce  be  prevailed  on  to  at^ 
tend  to  it,  or  to  regard  it  as  metaphorical 
and  ambiguous.  It  has  been  a  grievous 
flumbling  block  to  many  philofbphers,  as 
well  as  to  Dr  R'ei  b.  Of  this  no  other  e* 
vidence  can  be  needed  than  what  Mn 
Locke  hath  afforded  in  his  philofophical 
writings. 

It  appears  fufficiently  from  what  he  fays, 
book  II.  chap.  xxi.  £c&.  20.  thatheper^ 
ceived  clearly  what  embarrai&nent  and 
confuiion  refulted  from  a  metaphorical 
ufe  of  fuch  expreffions  as  implied  the 
notion  of  agency,  or  operating,  in  things 
of  which  Agency,  in  its  ftridl  and  lite- 
ral import,  is  not  predicable.  But  he 
adds,  ^  It  looks'  like  too  much  afie<5ialioa 
wholly  to  lay  them  by ;  and  philofophy 
itfelf,  though  it  like  not  a  gawdy  drefs, 
yet,  when  it  appears  in  public,  muft 
have  fo  much  complacency,  as  to  be 
•*  cloathed  in  the  ordinary  fafhion  and 
"  language  of  the  country,  fo  far  as  it  can 
•*  confift  with  truth  and  perfpicuity.  But 
*^  thefault  has  been,  that  faculties  have 
••  been  fpoken  of,  and  reprelented  as  fo 
**  many  diftin<5l  agents." 

The 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  implication  of  a- 
gency  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  exprefllons,  is 
improper  with  refpedl  to  motives  and  phy 
fical  cauies,  as  well  as  with  refped  to  fa- 
culties, and  leads  to  much  perplexity  and 
ambiguity,  as  Lock  £  well  knew.  Yet  in 
the  courfe  of  his  inquiries,  and  even  in 
that  very  chapter  (Of  Power)  in  which  it 
was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  for  him  to 
guard  againft  fuch  ambiguicies,  he  got 
into  a  puzzle  by  means  of  them,  as  he  ve- 
ry candidly  acknowledges,  (fedl.  yi,),  and 
endeavours  to  get  out  of  as  well  as  he 
can.  But  in  this  he  hath  not  fucceeded. 
The  whole  train  of  reafoning  in  that 
chapter,  and  particularly  in  that  71(1  fee- 
tion  of  it,  is  perverted,  and  rendered  un- 
fatisfadory,  and  in  many  places  almoft 
unintelligible,  in  confequence  of  that  very 
ambiguous  and  metaphorical  ufe  of  fuch 
common  expreilions  as  thofe  under  confi- 
deration. 

We  want  an  inflrument  that  (hall  fair-* 

ly  feparate  and  diflinguilh  all  our  different 

thoughts,  as  Newton's  Prifm  does  with 

refpeft  to  the  different  rays  of  light ;  and 

f  f  2  a 
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a  pcrfeftly  unambiguous  [language  would 
be  juft  the  inflrument  for  our  purpofe : 
But  an  ambiguous  and  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, which  all  common  languages  are  in 
a  great  degree,  has  the  very  oppofite  ef- 
fedl ;  like  a  falfe  or  coloured  medium^  it 
makes  us  confound  thofe  things,  which, 
if  we  had  not  been  embarraffed  with  it, 
we  could  eafily  have  diftinguiflied. 

The  following  paflage  in  the  writings 
of  Father  Buffier  is  fo  judicious,  and 
fo  much  to  the  purpofe,  that  I  quote  it  as 
the  mod  clear  and  concife  explanation  t 
have  ever  feen  of  one  of  the  worft  ambi- 
guities that  we  have  to  encounter  in  our 
inquiries, 

**  En  effet  perfonne  fe  trompe-t-il  a  V  idee 
dc  CCS  faculth  diferen'tes  ?  Ne  Jait-on  pas 
que  cejl  la  mime  ame^  qui  produit  diverfes 
operations  ? '  Selon  que  nous  trouvons  plus  ou 
mollis  de  diference  dans  ces  operations^  nous 
nous  figuruns  phis  ou  moins  de  facultes  dife^ 
rentes  d'^ou  elks  procedent;  bien  que  ces  fa^^ 
(ultcs  ne  joient  au  fond  et  reellement  quune 
ffule  (t  meme  Jubjlance^    qui  eji  rame.-* — 
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Vame  liefl  elk  pas  capable  de  penfer  ?  En  la 
cmfiderant  ftmplement  par  cet  endroity  je  Fa^ 

pelle  ENTENDEMENT  OU  INTELLIGENCE. 

N^efi  elle  pas  capable  en  ccrtaines  occafions  de 
vouloir  a  Jon  gre  et  hfon  choix  une  chofe^  ou  de 
ne  la  nxmloir  pas  ?  Par  cet  endroitje  Vapelle 
libertC 

But  the  various  ambiguities  and  per- 
plexities in  reafoning  that  refult  from  the 
vague  and  metaphorical  ufe  of  the  expref- 
lions,  which,  in  their  ftricfl  and  literal 
meaning,  denote  agency,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  the  relation  of  agent  and 
adion  and  that  of  caufe  and  effedl  in  phy- 
fics,  cannot  be  properly  difcuffed  in,  fuch 
a  preliminary  differtation  as  this.  At  pre- 
fent  I  can  do  no  more  than  barely  mention 
that  there  are  fuch  ambiguities,  and  fuch 
difi'erences,  which  fliall  be  confidered  fully 
in  the  profecution  of  my  inquiry.  Nay,  tho' 
in  ftudying  the  fubjed  I  had  begun  with 
examining  thofe  things,  I  dare  not  begin 
by  offering  to  the  public  the  refult  of  my 
inquiries  with  refpedl  to  them.  For  what- 
ever I  may  think  of  the  importance  of  that 
part  of  my  inquiry,  or  of  my  own  fuccefs 

in 
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in  the  inveftigation  of  it^  I  am  perfedlj 
fenfible  that  1  can  claim  no  merit  in  lite- 
rature or  fcience  that  (hould  iotitle  me  to 
call  the  attention  of  men  of  fcience  to  a 
fubjedl  which  hitherto  they  have  either  o« 
vet  looked  altogether,  or  have  coafi4ered  as 
unworthy  of  their  attention. 

I  think  it  better  to  begin  with  fubmit- 
ting  to  their  judgement  the  refult  of  my 
inveftigation  with  refpe<5l  to  the  difference 
between  the  relation  of  motive  and  adlion 
and  that  of  caufe  and  effed  in  phyficsi 
for  this  is  a  point  that  many  philofbphers 
of  the  greateft  name  in  modem  times  have 
confidered  as  of  great  importancCi  and 
which  is  at  this  day  a  matter  of  keen  con-^ 
troverfy  among  many  living  philofophers. 

It  wiU  be  evident,  that  the  afcertaining 
of  it  muft  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  difference  between  the 
re^ition  of  agent  and  that  of  phyfical 
caufe,  by  explaining  in  fome  meafure  the 
nature  of  the  former;  and,  what  is  more 
to  my  purpofe  at  prefent,  if  it  (hall  be 
found  that  I  have  fucceeded  in  explo- 
ring 
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ting  the  difierence  between  the  relation 
of  motive  and  that  of  phyfical  caufe,  I 
ihall  think  myfelf  intitled  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  men  of  fcience  to  the  other 
fubjed,  the  nature  and*  importance  of 
which  they  feem  not  in  general  to  have 
known. 

As  the  fubjedl  of  my  firft  Eilay,  the 
only  one  at  preient  publiihed,  has  em- 
ployed the  thoughts  and  the  pens  of  many 
great  philofophers  during  the  laft  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  ftill  remains  a  matter 
of  difpute  among  them,  it  may  reafbn- 
ably  be  expeded  that  I  fhould  (late  what 
pretenfions  I  can  have  to  be  liftened  to  in 
treating  of  it;  for  it  will  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  I  have,  or  think  I  have, 
(bmething  very  much  to  the  purpofe  to 
offer,  when  i  voluntarily  begin  with  the 
difcuffion  of  a  fubjed,  on  which  it  appears 
not  unreaibnable  to  fuppofe  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  underftanding  have 
already  been  exerted  in  vain. 

The  claims  of  my  Effay  to  fome  atten- 
tion, 
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tioQ,  and,  though  to  no  favotif,  to  a  Ari6t 
and  rigorous  examination,  are  as  follow^ 

!•  It  is  perfcdlly  ilew,  and  even  fingu^ 
lar,  in  every  rcfped ;  which,  on  €o  trite 
a  fubjedl,  is  furely  a  recommendation. 

2.  It  contains  nothing  in  the  lead  un- 
friendly to  the  interefts  of  religion,  of  vir* 
tue,  or  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

3.  It  contains  nothing  contrary  to  com- 
mon fenfe. 

4.  It  contains  no  appeals  to  common 
fenfe;  which  appeals  many  philofophers 
might  regard  as  nugatory  and  contemp- 
tible. 

5.  It  contains  no  appeals  to  confciouC- 
nefs  with  refpecft  to  any  matter  of  fadt } 
which  appeals  might  place  men  of  fci- 
ence  in  the  unpleafant  fituation  of  con- 
tradidling  one  another,  in  circumftances 
where  one  party  or  the  other  muft  be 
deemfd  guilty  of  wilful  falfehood. 

6.  It 
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6.  It  contains  the  means  of  detedling 
falfehoody  if  any  already  has  been^  or 
hereafter  (hall  be  employed,  by  either  par« 
ty,  in  the  controverfy,  with  the  fame  de- 
gree and  kind  of  evidence  that  is  held  fuf- 
ficient  to  conviA  a  perfon  of  bearing  falfe- 
witnefs  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

7.  It  brings  a  long-lading  metaphyfi- 
cal  controverfy  to  the  ted  of  that  kind  and 
degree  of  evidence  which  we  have  in  ma- 
thematical and  phyfical  fcience ;  employ- 
ing only  &ri&,  mathematical  reafoning  by 
neceflary  confequences,  and  bringing  the 
refult  of  fuch  reafoning,  and  every  queftion 
of  fadl,  to  the  ted  of  open  unequivocal  czr 
periment« 

The  very  peculiar  mode  that  I  have  em- 
ployed in  treating  this  fubjedl  was  fug- 
geded  to  me,  near  ten  years  ago,  by  the 
following  judicious  remarks  and  happy  il- 
ludrations  of  Dr  Rei  d,  in  his  EJays  an 
the  Itaelleflual Powers  ofMan\  which  work 
I  had  the  pleafure  of  peruiing  fome  years 
before  it  was  publifhed. 

g  g  In 
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I  In  treating  of  analogy,  and  pointiag  out 
the  imperfedtions  and  dangers  of  certain 
analogical  leafonings,  he  fays,  (p«  s^.  56.) 

"  To  ill uft rate  more  fully  that  analogi- 
cal reafoning  from  a  fuppofed  fimilitude 
of  mind  to  body,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
the  moft  fruitful  fource  of  error  with  re- 
gard to  the  operations  of  our  minds,  I  (hall 
^ive  an  indanqe  of  it. 

When  a  man  is  urged  by  contrary  mo- 
tives, thofe  on  one  hand  inciting  him  to 
do  fome  adion,  thofe  on  the  other  to  for- 
bear it;  he  deliberates  about  it,  and  at  lafl; 
refolves  to  do  it,  or  not  to  doit.  The  con- 
trary motives  are  here  compared  to  the 
weights  in  the  oppofite  fcales  of  a  balance; 
^nd  there  is  not  perhaps  any  inftance  that 
can  be  named  of  a  more  ftriking  analogy 
between  body  and  mind.  Hence  the 
phrafes  of  weighing  motives,  of  delibera- 
ting upon  aclions,  are  common  to  all  lan-^ 
guages. 

From  this  analogy,  fome  philofophers 
^r^w  very  important  conclufions.     They 

fa7t 
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fkjj  that  as  the  balance  cannot  incline  to 
one  (ide  more  than  the  other^  when  the 
oppofite  weights  are  equal  j  fo  a  man  can* 
toot  poflibly  determine  himfelf,  if  the  mo- 
tives on  both  hands  are  equal ;  and  as  the 
balance  mud  nficefTarily  turn  to  that  fide 
which  has  mod  weight,  fo  the  man  mud 
neceffarily  be  determined  to  that  hand 
where  the  motive  is  ftrongeft.  And  on 
this  foundation  fbme  of  the  fchoolmen 
maintained,  that  if  a  hungry  afs  were  pla- 
ced between  two  bundles  of  hay  equally 
inviting,  the  bead  mud  dand  dill,  and 
darve  to  death,  being  unable  to  turn  to 
either,  becaufe  there  are  equal  motives  to 
both.  This  is  an  indance  of  that  analo- 
gical reafoning,  which  I  conceive  ought 
never  be  truded  :  for  the  analogy  between 
a  balance  and  a  man  deliberating,  though 
one  of  the  dronged  that  can  be  found  be- 
tween matter  and  mind,  is  too  weak  to 
fupporc  any  argument.  A  piece  of  dead 
inadive  matter,  and  an  aclive  intelligent 
Being,  are  things  very  unlike ;  and  be- 
caufe the  one  would  remain  at  red  in  a 
certain  cafe,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  o- 
ther  wmild  be  inadlive  in  a  cafe  ibmewhat 
g  g  2     ^  fimilar. 
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fimilar.  The  argument  is  no  better  than 
this,  that  becaufe  a  dead  aninxal  moves 
only  as  it  is  pufhed,  and,  if  pufhed  with 
equal  force  in  contrary  diredlions^  muft  re- 
main at  reft;  therefore  the  fame  thing 
muft  happen  to  a  living  animal :  for  fure- 
ly  the  fimilitude  between  a  dead  animal 
and  a  living,  is  as  great  as  that  between 
a  balance  and  a  man/' 

The  two  cafes  put  by  Dr  Rei  d^  in  this 
illuftration,  the  dead  horfe  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  forces  or  phyfical  caufes 
of  motion,  and  the  living  horfe  under  the 
temptation  of  certain  bundles  of  hay,  ap- 
pear to  me  fair  inftances  of  the  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  caufes  and  relations  of  events 
which  we  exprefs  by  the  phrafes,  Motive 
and  ABion^  and  Caufe  and  EffeSl  in  phy- 
fics.  Each  of  thefe  relations,  no  doubt, 
may  juftly  be  regarded  as  a  Gcnusy  com- 
prehending feveral  Species^  the  differences 
among  which  may  be  very  curious  and 
important,  while  yet  there  is  fomething, 
probably  a  great  deal,  in  common  among 
all  the  different  Species  of  each  Genus  re- 
fpe€lively. 

No 
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No  perfon  of  competent  attention  and 
judgement  will  difpute,  that  there  is  much 
in  common,  and  yet  many  things  diflfer- 
ent  in  the  influence  or  relation  of  various 
kinds  of  motives,  fuch  as  Inflindls,  Appe- 
tites, Paifions,  Defires,  Judgements  of  Du- 
ty, Expediency,  &c. :  nay,  it  cannot  rea- 
fonably  be  difputed,  that  there  are  fome 
differences  of  the  relation,  though  in  the 
main  it  be  the  fame,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  certain  motives.  Thus,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  Pain,  of  Hunger,  or  of 
Fear,  will  be  generally  underftood  to  a- 
mount  to  computfion,  which  a  much  low- 
er degree  of  them  would  not  be  conceived 
to  do. 

As  little  can  it  admit  of  doubt,  that 
there  are  fome  confiderable  differences  a- 
mong  the  influences  or  relations  of  differ- 
ent phyfical  caufes,  even  with  refpe<fl  to 
bodies  perfedlly  inanimate ;  that  is,  exclu- 
ding all  fubdances  that  have  animal  or  ve- 
getable life.  Thus  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  relation  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  caufes  ;  enough  at  leaft  to  fliew, 
that  in  the  production  of  chemical  phacno- 

mena. 
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mena,  fomething  elfc  is  concerned  befides 
the  obvious  external  caufe  applied ;  as,  fof 
example,  heat.  TTie  three  different  che- 
mical flates  of  bodies,  Solidity,  Fluidity, 
and  the  form  of  Elaftic  Vapour,  which 
we  refer  to  different  degrees  of  heat  as 
their  phyfical  caufes,  are  not  purely  the 
effedl  of  fuch  caufes;  nor  are  they  perfedl- 
ly  indifferent  to  any  bodies,  as  reft  and  u- 
niform  progreffive  redilinear  motion  are 
to  all  bodies.  A  body  once  put  in  motion 
with  any  velocity,  and  with  any  redlili- 
near  diredlion,  will  continue  in  motiou 
with  that  velocity  and  in  that  dire<Skion, 
though  the  caufe  of  its  motion  be  remo- 
ved. But  a  body  will  not  remain  in  the 
form,  either  of  an  aeriform,  or  of  an  a- 
queous  fluid,  when  the  heat  which  was  the 
caufe  of  its  being  in  one  or  other  of  thofe 
forms  is  withdrawn. 

In  another  point  of  view,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  cffedls  of  heat  (expanfion, 
fufion,  evaporation)  are  not  uniformly . 
nor  regularly  proportioned  to  the  degree 
or  quantity  of  the  caufe  in  different  bodies, 
nor  even  in  the  fame  body.     The  kind  of 

the 
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theefied^  as^  for  example,  the<:hangeof 
form,  is  very  different  in  different  degrees 
of  heat ;  unlike  that  uniformity  of  the  ef« 
feft  in  kind,  and  its  proportion  in  degree, 
with  refpcift  to  quantity  and  direiftioh  of 
motion,  according  to  the  quantity  and  di- 
rection of  the  force  or  caufe  of  motion  ap- 
plied. ' 

Men  may  doubt  whether  thefe  differen- 
ces, and  peculiarities  in  the  influence  of 
chemical  caufes,  depend  on  the  chemical 
relations  of  the  particles  of  bodies  to  one 
another,  or  on  fome  other  perhaps  un- 
known and  unfufpeded  caufes.  But  the 
fa(5ts  mentioned  are  as  unqueflionable  as 
that  bodies  left  to  themfelves  will  not  con- 
tinue in  a  curvilinear,  or  accelerated,  or 
retarded  motion;  as  they  will  in  a  redili- 
near  and  uniform  motion,  or  as  they  will 
continue  at  red. 

If  fuch  chemical  phaenomena  as  fer- 
mentation, crydallization,  folution,  and 
other  eledive  attradions,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, be  confldered,  and  be  compared  with 
the  phasnomena  of  mechanical  philofophy, 

th^ 
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the  differences  between  thefe  two  Species 
of  phyfical  caufes  will  be  ftill  more  appa- 
rent. 

If  the  phyfiological  and  pathological 
phacnomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
be  examined,  and  if  the  relation  of  them 
to  their  feveral  external,  exciting,  occa« 
fional  caufes  bedulyconfidered,  (lillgreat^ 
er  differences  between  the  influence  of 
fuch  caufes  and  that  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  caufes  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  motives  on  the  other,  will  eafily  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  evidence  will  probably  be 
found,  that  fomc  other  principle  of  change, 
or  kind  of  caufe,  different  from  a  living 
intelligent  Agent^  and  different  from  any 
mechanical  or  chemical  caufe,  is  con- 
cerned in  the  produdlion  of  fuch  phasno-i 
mena. 

•  None  of  thefe  differences  are  to  be  dif- 
regarded  in  fuch  an  inquiry  as  mine;  and 
it  may  be  expedient  occafionally  to  have 
recourfe  to  all  thofe  and  many  other  in- 
fiances  of  different  relations  of  event,  for 
fuch  illuflrations  as  they  can  afford.    But 

for 
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for  (hewing  the  difFerence  between  the  re- 
lation of  motive  and  adlion  and  that  of 
phyfical  caufe  and  effedl,  it  is  fufficient  to 
confider  each  of  them  in  the  mofl  general 
view,  without  regard  to  the  fpecific  dif- 
ferences either  of  motives  or  of  phyfical 
caufes. 

Such  a  view  of  them  Da  Reid*s  illuftra- 
tion  prefented  to  me. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  refulc 
would  be  very  different  in  the  ca(e  of  the 
phyfical  caufes  applied  to  the  dead  horfe, 
and  in  that  of  the  motives  applied  to  the  li- 
ving one.  The  dead  horfe  muft  be  concei- 
ved to  be  on  the  fame  footing  with  a  ftone, 
or  any  lifelefs  body,  under  the  influence  of 
equal  oppofite  forces.  The  living  horfe 
muft  be  conceived  to  be  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing with  a  living  man  under  the  influence 
of  equal  oppofite  motives,  or  of  equal  op- 
pofite forces.  It  was  plain  to  me,  that  the 
dead  horfe  muft  remain  at  reft,  as  a  dead 
man  would  do  in  the  fame  circumftances; 
and  equally  plain  to  me,  that  neither  a  li- 
ving man  nor  a  living  horfe  would  do  fo. 
hh  It 
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It  was  eafy  to  know  what  account  would 
be  given  of  this  difference  by  thofe  who 
pr ofeffed  to  believe  that  there  is  no  eflen- 
tial  difference  between  the  two  relations  in 
queftion ;  but  as  this  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent refult  in  the  two  cafes  confifts  of  an 
arbitrary  and  gratuitous  hypothefis^  I 
could  not  acquiefce  in  it.  This,  how- 
ever, I  was  fenfible  was  no  refutation  of 
it. 

It  next  occurred  to  me,  that  the  cafe 
put,  to  wit,  the  application  of  equal  and 
oppofite  motives  and  phyfical  caufes,  was 
bur  one  out  of  many  cafes  of  the  application 
of  them  refpecflively,  that  might  be  clear- 
ly conceived,  and,  if  needful,  might  be 
tried  experimentally* 

The  caufes  or  motives  applied  might  be 
oppofite  without  being  equal,  or  equal 
without  being  oppofite ;  whether  equal  or 
unequal,  they  might  exadlly  concur,  or 
they  might  neither  exa(5lly  concur,  nor  di- 
redly  oppofe  one  another. 

In  all  thefc  different  cafes,  I  could  fore- 
fee 
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ftc  with  perfedl  certainty  what  ivoulJ^  and, 
as  I  conceive,  mufi  neceffarily,  be  the  re- 
fult,  in  the  application  of  phyfical  caufes 
of  motion  to  the  lifelefs  body.  But  I  could 
not  perceive  as  necejfary^  nor  even  as  cer^ 
tain^  what  the  refult  would  be  in  the  cor- 
refponding  cafes  of  the  application  of  mo- 
tives. But  I  could  perceive,  with  a  degree 
of  probability  approaching  fo  near  to  cer^ 
tainty  as  to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  try- 
ing any  experiment,  that  the  refult  from 
the  application  of  motives  would  be  totally 
different  from  that  of  pbydcal  caufes  in 
the  correfponding  cafes.  Some  of  thefe 
differences,  too,  appeared  to  me  of  fuch 
a  kind  as  to  preclude  the  neceiHty,  at 
leaft,  if  not  even  the  poflibility,  of  arbi- 
trary hypothecs,  and  of  appeals  to  con- 
fcioufnefs. 

On  confidering  on  what  this  certainty 
or  neceffity  of  the  refult  in  all  cafes  of  the 
application  of  phyfical  caufes  depended,  I 
perceived  at  once,  that  it  implied  at  leaft 
this  circumftance  in  the  relation  of  fuch 
caufes  to  their  effedls,  that  the  influence 
of  the  caufes  was  conftant ;  or,  in  other 
h  h  2  words, 
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^ords,  that  they  always  had  their  full  cf- 
fedts  in  kind  and  in  degree,  whenever  they 
were  applied.  The  only  other  circum- 
flance  that  1  could  find  to  be  requiiite  to 
the  certainty  or  neceflity  of  the  refult  was, 
that  the  body  or  fubjedl  ihould  be  inca- 
pable of  moving  itfelf ;  which,  whatever 
be  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  fuch  inertia^ 
whether  a  kind  of  inftindl,  or  a  fort  of 
rude  induction  from  many  familiar  obfer- 
vationsj  is  always  comprehended  as  part 

of  the  conception  of  a  lifelefs  body 

Both  thofe  circumflances  feemed  to  me  to 
be  included  in  Mr  Hume's  account  of  the 
relation  of  caufe  andf  effedl ;  to  wit,  that 
all  we  knew  of  it  was  only  the  conftant 

cofijunSiion  of  two  objedls. Thofe  two 

circumdances  taken  together  amounted  to 
a  perfed  exclufion  of  any  kind  or  degree 
of  liberty  or  felf-governmg  power  in  the 
fubjedl. 

But  I  found  the  refult  quite  different 
in  the  correfponding  cales  of  motives  ap- 
plied; contrary  to  what  Mr  Hume,  Dr 
Pri  ESTLY,  and  all  other  alienors  of  Ne- 
C^ility   had   iiiaintained.      It   was   plain, 

then^ 
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then,  to  me,  that  there  mod  be  a  differ* 
ence  between  the  two  cafes  with  refpedl  to 
one  or  both  of  thofe  circumftances  on 
which  the  certainty  or  neceffity  of  the  re- 
fultfrom  the  application  of  phyfical  caufes 
depended. 

I  foon  perceived,  that  the  influence  or 
e£l^<5l  of  motives  was  not  conftant,  as  the 
general  affertions,  and  the  particular  and 
very  pointed  illuftrations  of  Mr  Hume 
and  Dr  Priestly,  reprefent  it  to  be; 
but  that  it  was  only  occafional  and  fepa* 
rable. 

This,  however,  did  not  fully  explain 
the  difference  between  the  two  relations  in 
queftion  j  for  the  feparability  of  motive 
and  adlion,  though  a  very  important  cir- 
cumflance,  is  not  the  only  point  in  which 
this  relation  differs  from  that  of  phyfical 
caufe  and  effed  :  nor  did  the  afcertaining 
of  that  point  even  refute  the  dodlrine  of 
Neceffity  as  generally  maintained,  by  pro- 
ving, that  there  is  in  living  perfons  any 
felf  governing  power,  or  liberty,  or  inde- 
pendent adlivity,  different  from  what  there 

is 
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is  in  a  lifelefs  body.  It  might  ftill  be  main** 
tained,  that  though  motives  are  feparable, 
and  in  fadl  are  often  completely  feparated^ 
from  their  correfponding  adtions^  this  is 
not  done  by  the  perfon  having  and  eicert^ 
ing  any  optional  or  felf-governing  power, 
to  conjoin  fome  motives  and  aflions,  and 
feparate  others ;  but  that  it  comes  to  pifs, 
either  abfolutely  by  chance,  or  elfe  in  con-* 
fequence  of  fome  fuch  law  or  eftablifhed 
relation  among  motives,  that  in  certain, 
circumflances  fome  of  them  (hould  have 
cfFedl  in  point  of  adion,  and  not  others ; 
in  fuch  a  manner,  however,  as  to  exclude 
any  liberty  in  the  agent.  The  former  fup- 
pofition,  of  abfolute  chance,  is  eafily  fhewn 
to  be  falfe,  and  even  abfurd  :  the  latter  ap-^ 
pears  more  plaufible,  and  even  analogous 
to  what  adlually  takes  place  in  the  relation 
of  evidence  and  belief. 

With  refpeifl  to  this  relation,  we  cer-r 
tainly  have  no  choice,  liberty,  or  (elf*go- 
verning  power  :  the  force  or  influence  of 
evidence  is  abfolute  and  irrcfiftible,  and 
our  belief  is  completely  determined  by  it. 
Yet,  in  many  cafes,  evidence  of  various 

kii^ds 
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kinds  has  no  influence  or  efie<5l  in  point 
of  belief;  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  con- 
joined with  its  ufual  and  proper  eflfedt, 
but  plainly  feparated  from  it ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, teftimony  in  oppoiition  to  diftindl 
.  memory,  or  to  immediate  perception,  or 
to  mathematical  demonfbration. 

Some  vague  and  confuftd  notion  of  fuch 
a  kind  of  abfolute  irrefiftible  influence  of 
motives  in  point  of  voluntary  adlion  feems 
to  have  been  adopted  by  Metaphyficians, 
and  is  implied  in  the  perfuafion,  that  the 
ftrongeft  of  oppofite  motives  will  not  only 
prevail,  but  have  its  full  effedl,  as  if  un- 
oppofed ;  for  this  want  of  effedl  in  the 
fuppofed  weaker  oppofing  motives  is  juft 
tht-feparation  of  them  from  their  proper 
effeds  or  adlions;  about  which  occafional 
reparation,  in  contradiftindion  to  the  con* 
jlant  conjunBion^  or  uniform  influence 
and  eflPcdl  of  phyfical  caufes,  I  under- 
take to  reafon  ftridly  by  neceflary  con- 
fequences. 

My  next  ftep  was  to  trace  the  ftridlly 
neceflary  confequences  of  the  fuppofijcion 

of 
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of  the  abfolute  irrefiftible  force  of  motives 
feparable  from  their  refpeiSlive  adiions,  and 
without  any  felf- governing  power  in  the 
perfon,  by  which  he  might  conjoin  or  fe* 
parate  them  at  his  difcretion. 

I  foon  found  that  even  this  fuppofition 
implied  neceflkry  confequences  withr  re- 
fped  to  motives  and  adlions,  which,  if 
not  flridly  fpeaking  abfurd  and  impoilible, 
were  at  leaft  fo  extravagantly  and  ridicu- 
loufly  falfe,  that  I  could  not  fuppofe  that 
any  the  moft  arrogant  aflertors  of  the 
dodlrine  of  Neceffity  would  admit  them, 
or  think  ir  necefTary  even  to  put  them  to 
the  ted  of  experiment. 

I  was  at  firft,  I  muft  own,  a  little  fur- 
prifed  to  find,  that  the  correfponding  in- 
ferences with  refpefl  to  phyfical  caufes 
and  effedls  from  the  fame  principles,  tt) 
wit,  the  want  of  felf- governing  power  in 
the  fubjed,  and  the  irrefiftible  influ- 
ence of  caufes  not  conftantly  conjoin- 
ed with  their  eflPedls,  feemed  to  be  true 
as  matters  of  fadl,  and  appeared  even  fo 
familiar    and    well    known,    that    there 

could. 
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could  be  no  occafion  to  try  them  experi^ 
mentally. 

I  began  even  to  fufpedl  that  there  muft 
be  fbme  error  in  my  reafbning,  that  led  to 
conclttfions  feemingly  true  from  a  prin- 
ciple that  I  knew  to  be  falfe  i  for  I  had 
found  ample  evidence  before,  that  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  conftant  conjundion  was  a 
part  of  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedl  in 
phyfics. 

On  further  examination,  I  (bon  found 
on  what  this  unlooked-for  coincidence  de- 
pended. My  inferences,  tho*  they  were 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
were  not  the  whole  truth,  with  refpedl  to 
the  refult  in  the  cafes  of  phyfical  caufe 
and  efiedt.  They  were  true  as  being  flridt- 
ly  neceflary  inferences  from  what  was  true 
in  that  relation,  and  in  the  peculiar  fup«- 
pofition  with  refpedt  to  it  which  I  was 
confidering;  namely,  the  want  of  felf-go- 
veming  power  in  the  fubjed,  and  the  abfo- 
lute  force  of  the  caufes  applied,  without  re- 
gard to  the  conflancy  or  the  inconflancy  of 
the  conjun<ftion  of  them  with  jtheir  efiedts. 
i  i  They 
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They  were  not  the  whole  truth,  tfecauCe 
there  was  not  included  in  the  preintfesss  or 
particular  fuppofition,  whence  they  were 
deduced,  that  ciicumltfince.of  theconflant 
conjundlion  of  caufe  and  efie^,  which  is 
really  part  of  this  relation.  The  fame  in- 
ferences were  falfe  with  refpe^fl  to  motives 
and  adions,  although  they  proceeded  on 
the  principle  of  the  feparability  of  thefe^ 
which  is  true ;  and  on  the  fuppofition  that 
a  motive  will  have  its  full  efFe<5l  when 
oppofed  only  by  one  weaker  than  itfelf, 
which  has  been  generally  admitted ;  becaufe 
they  were  ftridly  neceflary  inferences  from 
principles  that  are  falfe;  to  wit,  the  want 
of  felf- governing  power  in  the  fubjefl,  and 
the  abfolutc  irrefiftiblc  force  of  the  mo- 
tives or  caufcs  applied.  And  they  appear 
extravagant  and  ridiculous,  not  to  the 
vulgar  only,  but  to  Mctaphyficians,  who 
aflert  thofe  very  principles  from  which 
they  are  fairly  deduced,  becaufe  they  are 
inconfiflent  with  our  moft  familiar  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  with  princi- 
ples or  laws  of  human  thought,  wliich 
philofophers,  whatever  they  may  pretend, 

cannot 
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cannot  alter  either  in  themfelves  or  in  o- 
thers. 

The  Dilemma  rtquifite  for  my  demon- 
Aration  was  now  complete,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  appeals  to  confcioufnefs : 
for  the  refult,  on  either  of  the  only  two 
poflible  fuppofitions  with  refpcdl  to  the  re- 
lation of  motive  and  adlion,  excluding  felf- 
governing  power  in  the  perfon,  might  ea- 
fily  be  brought  to  the  teft  of  open  unequi- 
vocal experiment,  and  compared  or  con- 
trafted  with  the  refult  in  the  correfpond- 
ing  cafes  of  the  relation  of  phyfical  caufes 
applied  to  lifelefs  bodies. 

4 

The  relation  of  motive  and  a<flion  muft 
be  fuch,  that  they  are  either  conftant- 
ly  or  not  conftantly  conjoined.  But  tht 
prmciple  of  the  abfolute  irrefiftible  force 
of  motives,  or  the  want  of  felf-governing 
power  in  the  perfon,  implies,  by  neceflliry 
inferences,  on  either  of  thofe  fuppofitions 
with  refpe(5l  to  motives,  conclufions  that 
are  falfe  or  abfurd.  Therefore  this  prin- 
ciple, from  which,  along  with  a  true  one, 
falfe  conclufions  are  deduced,  mufl  iifelf 
be  falfe. 

i  i  2  In 
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lo  tracing  the  neceflary  inferences  from 
that  principle^  firft  on  the  one  and  then 
on  the  other  fuppofition  with  refjpedt  to 
the  relation  of  motive  and  adion,  I  have  . 
been  obliged  to  employ  mathematical  rea* 
foning.  This  on  a  metaphyseal  fubje^ 
mud  appear  extraordinary  at  lead,  if  not 
abfurd.  Some  have  objedled  to  my  rea* 
foning becaufe  it  was  mathematical;  others 
becaufe  it  was  not.  It  may  fairly  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  both  objeAions  cannot  be  well 
founded. 

Having  no  ambition  to  difpute  about  a 
word,  and  having,  in  the  courfe  of  my 
Eflay,  exprefled  very  fully  my  (entiments 
with  refpefl  to  the  nature  and  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  mathematical  demondration, 
and  having  given  my  reafons  for  thinking 
that  my  argument  is  efTentially  of  that 
kind,  I  need  not  here  enter  on  any  con- 
troverfy  about  it.  My  application  of  ma- 
thematical reafoning  is  not  fo  new,  nor  (b 
Angular,  as  may  at  firft  be  thought;  and 
even  that  part  of  it  which  is  really  new  in 
kind,  and  therefore  the  mod  liable  to  fu(^ 
picion,  is  fo  near  akin  to  what  is  implied 

in 
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in  the  Principu^  of  Newton,  that  not 
only  the  coinciclence  between  them  is  per- 
fedl,  but  his  fundamental  propoficion,  the 
firft  Corollary  from  the  Three  Laws  of  Mo- 
tion, is  eafily  refolvable  into,  or,  in  other 
words,  demonftrable  from,  thofe  mathe* 
matical  principles  of  the  relation  of  caufe 
and  efiedt  in  phyfics  which  I  point  out. 

Thi&  coincidence  cannot  be  accidental ) 
for  there  is  nothing  accidental  in  the  con« 
nedions  of  mathematical  truths :  And  I 
hope  it  will  procure  for  my  argument  that 
attention  from  men  of  fcience,  and  that  ri^ 
gorous  examination^  which  are  all  that  I  aik 
for  it.  It  certainly  has  no  preteniions  to 
any  favour;  and  I  know  well,  that  there 
are  in  the  world  fome  very  acute  and  fome 
very  angry  philofophers,  from  whom  it  can 
expe<Sl  no  quarter. 

The  mathematics  which  I  employ  will 
not,  I  truft,  be  unintelligible  or  difficult 
to  any  perfon,  however  little  ufed  to  ma- 
thematical reafoning;  as  every  general 
abdradt  propofition,  and  even  every  ex- 
prcffion,  which  I  employ,  is  fully  ex- 
plained 
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plained  in  common  language,  and  mi- 
nutely illuftratcd  by  particular  examples 
from  phyfics.  I  wifti  it  alfo  to  be  undcr- 
(lood,  that  I  employ  mathematics  in  my 
Effay  merely  as  an  inftrument^  to  affift, 
dircv^,  and  regulate  the  train  of  thought 
rcquifite  for  my  purpofe ;  but  by  no  means 
as  a  perfedl  machine^  the  dexterous  ma- 
nagement of  which  may  almojl  fuperfede 
the  operation  of  thinking;  which,  if  I 
miflake  not,  is  very  nearly  the  cafe  with  a 
great  deal  of  algebraical  calculation,  as 
well  as  with  the  rules  and  operations  of 
common  arithmetic. 

For  the  edification  of  one  good  Mathe- 
matician of  my  acquaintance,  who  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  my  mathematics,  and 
yet  either  cannot  or  will  not  refute 
them,  I  quote  the  following  paffage  from 
the  writings  of  one  of  the  greateft  Ma- 
thematicians that  Europe  has  produced. 

Vefprit  qui  ne  recormoit  k  vrai  que  lorf- 
qu^il  en  eji  direftement  frappe^  eft  bien  aw- 
dejfous  de  celui  qui  fait  non  Jeulement  le  re^ 
cofinoitre  de  pres^  mais  encore  le  remarquer 

et 
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et  le  preffentir  dans  k  laintain  a  des  charac^ 
teres  fugitifs.  Cefi  la  ce  qui  dijiingue  prin^ 
cipakment  Vefprit  geomctrique,  applicable 
a  touty  d^ofuec  Vefprit  purement  geometre, 
dont  le  talent  eji  refireint  dans  une  fphere  et* 
roite  et  hornee.  Le  feul  moyen  d^exercer  a* 
Hjantageufefnent  Vun  et  Vautre^  et  de  lesfaire 
marcher  comme  d^un  pas  egal^  eJi  de  ne  pas 
bomer  fes  recherches  aux  feuls  objets  fufcep* 
tibles  de  demonftration ;  de  conferver  a  Vefprit 
fa  flexibilttiy  en  ne  le  tenant  point  toujours 
courbe  vers  les  lignes  et  les  calculs^  et  en 
temperant  Vaufierite  des  mathematiques  par 
des  etudes  moinsfeveres ;  de  saccoutumer  enfin 
a  paffer  fans  peine  de  la  Imiiere  an  crepuf-^ 
cule. 

D'Alembert,  Elemens  de  Philofophie : 
Melanges^  vol.  4.  pag.  43. 

The  merit,  or  demerit,  of  the  Angular 
mode  of  reafoning  and  illuftratlon  'which 
I  have  employed  in  afcertaining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  relation  of  motive  and 
adion  and  that  of  caufe  and  effedl  in  phy- 
fics,  can  be  judged  of  by  thofe  only  who 
have  carefully  perufed  and  impartially 
coniidered    both  my  argument   and  the 

fubjedt 
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fubjedl  itfelf.  But  even  from  this  fhort 
account  of  it,  it  will  be  evident  to  every 
perfon,  that  my  Ellay  muft  be  either  a 
ilridl  demonftration  of  the  point  that  I 
undertake  to  prove,  or  it  mud  be  arrant 
nonfenfe;  and  nonfenfe  of  fuch  a  ftrange 
and  extravagant  kind,  as  no  morcal  ever 
thought  or  ever  dreamed  of  before. 

There  can  be  no  medium ;  for  there  are 
no  degrees  of  neccffary  connedtion  or  ne- 
ccffary  truth  j  nor  indeed,  flxidly  ipeak- 
ing,  are  there  any  degrees  of  certainty.  It 
is  only  of  probability  that  the  number  of 
degrees  is  almoft  infinite.  Mathematical 
demonftration,  or  any  reafoning  afTumiog 
the  name  and  form  of  it,  as  certainly  as 
Poetry,  Si  paullum  fummo  dtfcejftt^  vcrgtt  ad 
mum. 

It  will  eafily  be  believed,  that  no  man 
whatever,  and  more  efpecially  that  no 
man  whofe  fame  and  fortune  depend 
chiefly  on  his  credit  as  a  man  of  fcience, 
would  venture  to  publifh  fuch  a  work, 
without  taking  every  poffiblc  precaution 
to  be  afTured  that  his  argument  was  the 

demon- 
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demonftration  which  he  took  it  for.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  fairly  acknow- 
ledge,  that,  however  unworthy  I  may  be, 
in  point  of  mathematical  genius  and 
knowledge,  to  bear  the  name  of  Gregory, 
I  fhould  yet  be  very  forry  to  difgrace 
my  name,  by  offering,  as  a  ftrid  mathe- 
matical demondration,  what  was  a  mere 
paralogifm. 

As  the  precautions  which  I  have  taken 
in  this  refped  have  been  very  extraordi*- 
nary,  and,  as  I  think,  very  complete ;  and 
as,  far  from  being  a(hamed  to  have  taken 
them,  I  Oiould  have  been  much  afhamed 
to  have  negledled  them  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  I  think  it  proper  to  mention  what 
they  have  been. 

After  confidering  by  myfelf  the  argu- 
ment and  illuftratiohs  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  trying  them  in  every  way  that 
1  could  think  of,  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, without  being  able  to  difcover  any 
fallacy  in  them,  I  ventured  to  communi- 
cate the  principle  and  general  tenor  of 
them  to  a  friend,  of  whofe  talents  and 
k  k  know- 
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knowledge  I  had,  as  all  who  know  him 
have,  the  higheft  opinion ;  who  was  well 
accuRomed  to  mathematical,  phyfical,  and 
metaphyfical  inveftigations ;  who  had  been, 
and  adlually  was,  engaged  in  fome  philo- 
fophical  fpeculations,  very  near  akin  to 
my  own ;  and  whom  1  knew  to  be  a  man 
of  candour,  not  only  on  all  ordinary  fub- 
jeds  in  fcience,  but  even  on  this  very  ten- 
der and  keenly-controverted  point ;  with 
refpedt  to  which,  I  believe,  he  inclined  to 
the  opinion  oppofite  to  mine,  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  which,  he  acknow- 
ledged, appeared  to  him  very  plaufible  and 
ftrorig,  and  not  eafily,  if  at  all,  to  be  an- 
fwered;  while  yet  he  owned,  that  they  did 
not  fully  command  his  belief,  nor  enable 
him  to  (hake  off  the  common  and  natural 
perfuafion  of  the  liberty  of  human  aiflions, 
especially  in  fo  far  as  related  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  He  apprehended  the 
nature  and  force  of  my  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  and  illuftration,  at  once,  when  they 
were  firft  mentioned  to  him ;  fcarce  need- 
ing the  aid  of  any  reference  to  Newton's 
Principia^  which  I  knew  to  be  quite  fami- 
liar to  him.     He  ftemed  to  be  ftruck  with 

my 
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my  view  of  the  fubjcdl,  and  acknowled- 
ged that  he  thought  it  found  philofophy. 
I  believe,  however^  his  good  opinion  of 
it  was  fomewhat  fhaken  when  he  faw  af- 
terwards how  far  it  was  to  be  carried,  and 
how  it  was  to  be  Applied  in  different  fup- 
pofeable  CJifcs.  Yet  though,  in  thecourfe 
of  the  laft  eight  years,  I  have  had  frequent 
occafion  to  converfe  with  him  about  it, 
and  to  revlfe  with  him  different  parts  of 
the  reafoning  and  illuftration,  he  has  ne- 
ver yet  given  me  any'objedions,  either 
to  the  validity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  aptnefs 
and  fairnefs  of  the  other  j  which  I  am  fure 
he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  difcovered 
any  fuch  obje(5lions.  I  am  fure  likewife 
that  he  underftands  it  perfedlly,  and 
could  carry  on  the  fame  mode  of  reafon- 
ing himfelf,  if  there  were  occafion ;  for 
I  have  obferved  repeatedly,  that,  when  I 
mentioned  to  him  various  objedlions  that 
different  perfons  had  made  to  my  Effny, 
he  gave  at  once  the  fame  anfwers  to  them 
that  1  myfelf  had  given,  or  was  to 
give. 

Encouraged  by  the  reception  my  mode 
k  k  2  of 
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of  reafbning  met  with  on  this  firft  trial, 
from  one  whofe  judgement  and  candour  I 
refped  very  highly,  I  put  in  writing  the 
principal  part  of  the  argument,  and  fome 
of  the  moft  neceflary  illuftrations  of  it, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  la(t  eight  years, 
I  have  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of 
more  than  Thirty  different  perfons ;  all  of 
them  men  of  reputed  good  lenfe  and  libe- 
ral education,  all  of  them  accuflomed  to 
fcientific  refearches,  either  in  mathema- 
tics, in  phyfics,  or  in  metaphyfics,  and 
many  of  them  already  of  didinguiihed  e- 
minence  as  men  of  fcience,  and  others  of 
them,  from  their  talents,  and  the  ufe 
which  they  make  of  them,  very  likely 
foon  to  become  fo.  Some  of  thefe  perfons 
have  eafily  apprehended  the  natufe  and 
fccn  the  force  of  my  peculiar  niode  of 
reafoning,  and  have  fully  acquiefced  in 
my  argument,  as  being  the  demonflration 
which  I  fuppofed.  Others  of  chem  have 
found  difficulty  in  apprehending  a  mode 
of  reafoning  ih  new  to  them ;  and,  after 
confidering  it  attentively  for  a  long  time, 
have  fuggefted  to  me  various  objedlions 
lagainfl  it  j    all  of  which  I  have  been  able 

eafily 
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cafily  to  anfwer,  I  believe  to  their  fatif- 
fadtion ;  and  certainly  in  fuch  a  way  that 
I  fhould  willingly  print  their  objedions, 
with  my  anfwers  to  them,  in  illuftration 
of  my  argument.  Others  of  them,  who 
owned  they  faw  no  fallacy  in  my  reafon- 
ing,  and  could  think  of  no  valid  objedlion 
to  it,  have  declined  giving  any  decided 
opinion  on  fuch  a  controverfy.  And  fome 
of  them,  who  fully  underftood  and  acqui- 
efced  in  my  mode  of  reafbning,  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  Hating  to  me  fome  fuch  ob- 
jedlions  as  they  thought  moft  likely  to  oc- 
cur, and  to  be  urged  againft  it.  Moft 
of  thefe  objeiflions  I  had  forefeen,  and 
was  prepared  for;  and  all  of  them  were 
fuch  as  I  could  eafily  anfwer,  fo  as  to 
convert  them  into  illuftrations  of  my  own 
argument. 

Next  I  proceeded  to  fhew  the  Eflay  in 
queftion  to  leveral  perfons  of  acknowled- 
ged talents  and  liberal  education,  and  well 
accuftomcd  to  fcientific  refearches,  and  of 
whole  acutenefs  in  reafoning  I  had  the 
higheft  opinion,  founded  on  much  expe- 
rience   and    intimate   acquaintance  with 

them  J 
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them ;  whom  I  knew  to  be  keen  afTertors 
of  the  dodrine  of  NecefSty ;  and  who,  I 
was  fure,  would  be  very  able,  and  very 
willing  too,  both  for  my  fake  and  for  the 
fake  of  their  favourite  fyftem,  to  point  out 
the  fallacy  of  my  argument,  if  it  were  fal- 
lacious. If  Mr  Hume  had  been  alive,  I 
fhould  have  fubmitted  it  to  his  revifion, 
as  I  have  done  to  that  of  every  perfbn  of 
my  acquaintance  whom  I  knew  or  fup- 
pofed  to  be  admirers   of  his  philofophy, 

The   circumflances  of  this  mode  of 

revifion  and  trial,  and  the  refult  of  it, 
have  been  fully  mentioned  already  (p.clix. 
of  this  Introdu<5lion),  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. 

Now,  after  all  thefe  precautions  and 
trials,  in  the  courfe  of  which  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  I  have  moft  religioufly  com- 
plied with  the  golden  precept,  Nonumpre^ 
viatiir  in  annum^  it  will  nor,  I  hope,  be 
thought  either  very  wonderful,  or  very 
prefumptuous  in  me,  when  I  offer  my 
argument  to  the  public,  as  ^  Demonjiration^ 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  the  fame  force,  with 

thofe 
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thofe  of  pure  geometry,  and  of  mechani- 
cal philofophy. 

Still,  however,  as  I  neither  arrogate  any 
infallibility  to  myfelf,  nor  fuppofe  it  to 
belong  to  men  who  grow  north  of  the 
Tweed,  I  was  anxious,  before  I  fliould  pa- 
blilh  my  Effay,  to  fubmit  it  to  the  revi- 
fion  of  fome  philofophers,  whofe  under- 
ftandings  had  been  matured  by  the  bright- 
er funs  of  more  favoured  regions;  and  in 
this  view,  I  could  think  of  none  more  fit 
for  my  purpofe  than  the  late  Dr  Price, 
and  the  living  Dr  Priestly,  both  of 
whom  I  knew  had  fully  confidered  the 
fubjecl,  and  yet  remained  of  diametrically 
oppofite  opinions  concerning  it. 

I  had  formerly  had  the  pleafure  of  fome 
little  perfonal  acquaintance  with  both  thefe 
philofophers ;  and  partly  on  the  flrength 
of  that  acquaintance,  but  flill  more  in 
confideration  of  their  being  much  inte- 
refted  and  engaged  in  fcientific  purfiiits 
very  fimilar  to  mine,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
fend  to  each  of  them  a  copy  of  my  Eflliy, 
as  foon  as  it  was  printed ;    accompanied 

with 
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with  a  letter,  reminding  them  of  former 
acquaintance ;  explaining  to  them  the  na- 
ture, plan,  and  refult  of  my  inveftiga- 
tion ;  requefting  them  to  perufe  it  with  at- 
tention, and  to  communicate  to  me  any 
remarks,  and  particularly  any  objedions 
to  my  mode  of  reafoning,  that  fhould  oc- 
cur to  them;  to  all  which  remarks  or  ob* 
jedions  I  promifed  to  pay  the  utmoft  re- 
gard ;  fo  far  even  as  to  acknowledge  any 
objedlion  to  be  valid,  and  of  courfe  to  fup- 
prefs  my  Effay  as  unworthy  to  be  publilh- 
ed,  if  I  could  not  completely  anfwer  fuch 
objedlion,  fo  as  to  convert  it  into  an  illu- 
flration  of  my  own  argument,  and  pu- 
blifti  it  accordingly  along  with   my  own 

treatife. This  was   about  Midfummer 

1789. 

About  four  months  afterwards,  I  recei- 
ved from  Dr  Price  a  letter,  containing 
feveral  good  remarks  on  my  Ellay,  and 
cxpreffing  his  approbation  of  it,  and  his 
acquiefcence  in  my  fuppofed  demonftra- 
tion. This  was  juft  what  I  expedlcd, 

I  was  not  fo  unreafonable  as  ever  to  ex- 

pedl 
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pcdl  the  fame  kind  of  anfwer  and  appro- 
bation from  Dr  Priestly  :  for,  little 
as  I  know  of  him  perfonally,  I  was  not 
ignorant  of  his  literary  charadler,  and  e- 
fpecially  of  that  peculiarity  of  his  mental 
conftitucion,  which  Dr  Price  (in  his  let- 
ter to  me  about  my  Effay)  hath  modeftly, 
but  emphatically,  termed  his  infenfibility  to 
argument.  Befides,  I  knew  very  well  that 
Dr  Priestly  had  gone  fo  far  in  the 
controverfy,  that  he  could  not  retradl^  be- 
ing pledged  beyond  all  poflibility  of  re- 
demption, as  many  others  have  been,  not 
only  in  point  of  underftanding,  but  of  ve- 
racity, to  maintain  to  the  la  ft,  right  or 
wrong,  that  opinion  which  he  had  erro-- 
neoujly  profeffed  to  believe.  But  on  this 
very  account,  it  was  the  more  incumbent 
on  me  to  give  him  the  fulleft  and  the  ear- 
lieft  opportunity  of  confidering  and  refu- 
ting, or  rather  of  preventing,  any  unjuft 
or  erroneous  charge,  or  any  improper  evi- 
dence, from  being  brought  againft  him  and 
his  philofophy.  To  have  failed  in  this  re- 
fpe(fl,  I  am  fenfible,  would  have  been  in 
the  higheft  degree  illiberal  and  diilionour- 
1  1  able 
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able  on  my  part ;  as  I  told  him  in  my  firft 
letter  which  accompanied  my  Eflay^ 

I  own,  too,  that  I  fully  expefted  that  he 
would  perufe  my  Eflky,  and  ftate  his  ob- 
jedlions  to  it ;  and  any  feeble  or  uncandid 
objedlions  from  him  would  have  been 
much  more  gratifying  to  me,  and  a  better 
teft  of  the  validity  of  my  reafoning,  than 
his  approbation  and  acquiefcence  would 

have  been. It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 

Dr  Priestly  would  have  fought,  or 
could  have  found,  an  expedient,  to  avoid 
either  acknowledging  the  validity  of  my 
argument,  or  ftating  his  objedions  to  it. 
But  fuch  an  expedient  he  hath  found ;  and 
H;aleat  quantum  *ualere  pojjit.  How  I  have 

aded,  and  indeed  how  I  have  thought, 
with  refped  to  Dr  Pri  estly,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  what  ufe  he  hath  made  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  hiip,  will  fufficiently 
appear  from  the  following  fpecimeUi  the 
chief  and  concluding  part  of  our  corre^ 
fpoqclence, 

TO 


To    Dr    priestly. 


•^  S  I  R, 

You  will  remember,  I  prefume,  that, 
about  two  years  ago,  I  fent  you  a  copy  of 
my  EfTay  on  the  Difference  between  the 
Relation  of  Motive  and  Adion  and  that  of 
Caufe  and  Effed  in  Phyfics ;  on  which  Ei- 
fay  I  requefted  you  to  favour  me  with 
your  remarks. 

I  received,  in  due  courfe,  your  very  po* 
lite  letter,  in  which  you  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  my  EfTay,  and  of  my  letter  that 
accompanied  it;  and  exprefs  your  regret 
that  it  had  not  come  to  your  hands  during 
your  difcuffion  of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceffi- 
ty ;  and  mention  the  many  important  li- 
terary occupations  in  which  you  were  at 
that  time  engnged,  and  your  doubts  of 
your  having  leifure,  in  the  courfe  of  that 
1  1  2  year, 
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year,  or  before  the  time  at  which,  as  I 
told  you,  I  meant  to  publifh  my  Eflay, 
to  give  fufficient  attention  to  a  fubjedl  on 
which  you  had  long  ceafed  to  read  or  to 
think ;  dr,  as  you  were  pleafed  to  fay,  to 
do  juftice  to  fuch  a  work  as  mine;  but  at 
the  fame  time  gave  me  hopes,  that,  if  you 
found  leifure  to  perufe  it,  you  would  com- 
municate to  me  any  remarlsis  on  it  that 
fhould  occur  to  you,  and  appear  to  you  to 
be  of  importance. 

1  was  in  no  hurry  to  publifli  my  Eflay ; 
and  1  trufted  that  you  would  have  curiofi- 
ty  enough  to  look  into  it ;  and,  if  you 
did,  1  was  fure  you  would  find  at  leaft  one 
important  particular  in  it,  which  would 
deferve  your  attention,  and  appear  to  you 
to  require  ajn  immediate  and  explicit  an- 
fwer. 

About  four  months  afterwards,  I  recei- 
ved a  letter  from  your  friend  Mr  Cooper^ 
in  which  he  informed  me,  that  you,  not 
having  leifure  to  fulfil  the  requeft  of  my 
letter,  had  fent  my  hfTiy  to  him,  and  had 
begged  of  him  to  perufe  it,  and  to  make 

his 
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his  remarks  on  it ;  and  he  added,  that  he 
had  perufed  it,  and  underftood  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  the  arguments,  and  did  not 
apprehend  that  he  fliould  have  occafion  to 
occupy  much  time  in  expreffing  the  objec- 
tions that  occurred  to  him. 

This  letter  I  anfwered  in  the  beginning 
of  November  1789;  thanking  Mr  Coo- 
PE.R  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  for 
his  obliging  offer  and  intention ;  and  aflu- 
ring  him,  that  1  fhould  pay  all  poflible  re- 
gard to  his  obfervations. 

Having  heard  nothing  more  from  M  r 
Cooper  in  the  courfe  of  fix  months,  and 
fufpe€ting  that  my  former  letter  had  ne- 
ver reached  him,  I  wrote  to  him  again, 
(June  1. 1790.),  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  be- 
fore. In  anfwer  to  this,  I  received  from 
him  a  fecond  letter,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges having  received  my  former  letter, 
and  mentioned  various  fatisfadlory  reafons 
for  his  delay  in  fending  me  his  remarks 
on  my  treatife,  and  repeated  his  promife 
of  fending  me  his  remarks  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  months. 

Twelve 
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Twelve  months  and  more  are  now  clap- 
fed,  and  yet  I  have  heard  nothing  either 
from  him  or  you. 

It  would  be  needlcis,  and  indelicate,  to 
importune  Mr  Cooper  any  more  on  fuch 
a  fubjedl.  He  has  read  my  Eflay,  and 
undcrftood  it;  he  muft  know  perfedlly 
whether  any  valid  objedlions  againd  it 
have  occurred  to  him ;  and  from  the  very 
peculiar  nature  of  my  reafoning  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  tenor  of  his  letters  on 
the  other,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  if  any  ob- 
jecflions  had  occurred  to  him,  which  he 
himfelf  thought  valid,  or  decently  te- 
nablcj  he  vsould  have  communicated  them 
to  me. 

If  I  were  fure  that  you  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  Effay  as  he  is,  I  (hould 
have  fpared  both  you  and  myfelf  the 
trouble  of  this  letter.  But  as  I  fufpecl  you 
have  not  read  my  Effay,  and  are  not  in 
th'*  leaft  aware  of  fome  things  in  it  which 
it  belioves  you  much  to  know,  I  take  the 
liberty  once  more  to  call  your  attention  to 
it  J  and  I  think  it  better  to  do  fo  before  it 

be 
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be  publiftied,  than  after ;  that  you  may 
have  an  opportunity,  either  of  obviating 
and  preventing  any  unfavourable  re- 
marks or  conclufions  with  refpedl  to 
yourfelf  and  your  philofbphy,  which  it 
may  contain ;  or  elfe  of  being  prepared  to 
anfwer  and  refute  them,  as  foon  as  they 
come  forth. 

You  will  fee,  if  you  perufe  my  Eflay, 
what  I  think  I  told  you  in  my  former  let- 
ter, that  my  reafoning  is,  as  I  conceive, 
ftridlly  fpeaking  demonfirative. 

Every  demondration,  as  I  prefume  you 
well  know,  muft  confift  of  two  parts, 
which  alone  are  eflential  to  it.  Thefe 
parts  are,  firft,  certain  ultimate  principles, 
which  are  clearly  perceived  as  felf-evident 
neceflary  truths,  and  are  c^Wtd  Axioms ;  fe- 
condly,  certain  neceflary  inferences  dedu- 
ced, according  to  the  ftriifl  rules  of  logic, 
from  fuch  axioms,  and  fome  hypothefes, 
or  cafes  put. 

Thefe  two  eflential  parts  of  clemonftra- 
tion  you  will  find  in  my  argument.     If  ic 

be 
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be  jufl:,  it  is  conclufive,  as  being  the 
higheft  kind  of  evidence  which  human 
reafon  knows.  If  it  be  not  juft,  it  muft  be 
nonfenfe ;  and  it  may  eafily  be  detedled, 
by  (hewing  the  error,  if  there  be  any  er- 
ror, in  the  axiom  affumed,  or  in  the  logi- 
cal inference  from  it  and  the  cafe  put :  the 
former  being  confidered  as  the  Major  and 
the  latter  as  the  Minor  propofition  of  a  re- 
gular fyllogifm.  Into  fuch  fyllogifms  the 
whole  of  my  demonftrative  reafoning  may 
eafily  be  refolved. 

But  though  I  have  made  many  trials, 
and  have  met  with  many  perfons  who 
were  unwilling  to  admit  my  conclufion, 
and  eager  to  evade  my  argument,  I  have 
as  yet  found  no  perfon  who  nvould  deny 
my  axioms,  or  who  could  point  out  any 
error  or  fallacy  in  my  inferences  from 
them. 

My  demonftration  is  indiredl,  or  adfal-- 

fum  et  abjurdum.     The  principle  with  re- 

fped  to  the  motives  and  adlions  of  men, 

from  which  I  untlertake  to  reafon,  by  ne- 

ceflliry  confequences,  to  conclufions  that 

are 
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are  cither  intuitively  abfurd,  or  experi- 
mentally falfe,  you  will  find  to  be  the  ve-. 
ry  fame  that  you,  and  Mr  Hume,  and 
many  others,  have  been  accuftomed  to  af* 
fert  under  the  name  of  the  Dodlrine  of  Ne- 
ceflity ;  to  virit,  that  the  relation  of  motive 
and  aAion  is  either  precifely  or  very  near- 
ly the  fame  with  that  of  caufe  and  effedl 
in  phyfics  j  at  leaft  that  there  is  no  liber- 
ty, or  independent  adlivity,  or  felf-go- 
verning  power,  in  a  living  perfon,  any 
more  than  in  a  lifelefs  body ;  and  that 
the  influence  or  force  of  motives  is  abfo- 
lute  and  irrefiftible,  like  that  of  phyfical 
caufes* 

The  inferences  which  I  have  deduced 
from  this  principle,  as  neceflary  confe- 
quences,  are  not  only  experimentally  true, 
but  familiar  and  well  known,  with  refpeft 
to  phyfical  caufes  and  efie<fls  in  lifelefs  bo- 
dies; and  I  am  convinced  that  you,  or 
any  perfon  of  competent  judgement  and 
knowledge,  would  think  very  unfavour- 
ably of  the  veracity,  as  well  as  of  the  un- 
derdanding,  of  any  man  who  Ihould  doubt, 
or  profeis  to  doubt  of  them,  in  the  cafe  of 
m  m  phyfical 
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phyficalcaufes  applied  to  lifelefs  bodies; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  inftance  of  equal 
freights  put  into  the  oppofite  fcales  of  a 
balance ;  which  is  your  common  and  fa- 
vourite illuftration. 

All  my  inferences  are  of  the  fam^  kind 
with  the  one  relating  to  the  refuk  in  that 
inftance;  and  m oft  of  them  may  be  tried 
experimentally  with  a  balance,  and  the  reft 
of  them  with  a  billiard-ball,  or  a  ftone, 
or  with  any  other  lifelefs  body,  as  well  as 
with  a  living  perfon.  They  all  differ  from 
the  inference  refpeding  the  cafe  of  a  per- 
fon  under  the  influence  of  two  equal  and 
pppofite  motives  at  the  fame  time,  in  this 
particular  only,  that  they  admit  of  no  ap- 
peals to  confcioufnefs,  and  that  they  ex- 
clude all  arbitrary  hypothefes  to  account 
for  the  refult  .not  being  found  experimen- 
tally the  fame  in  living  perfons  and  in  life- 
lefs bodies. .  Such  appeals,  and  fuch  hy- 
pothefes, you  well  know,  are  always  rea- 
dy to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  infer- 
ence in  the  cafe  of  equal  oppofite  motives, 
^he  als  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  &c. 

After 
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After  the  utmoft  attention  that  I  have 
given  to  this  fubjedl  for  many  years,  my 
inferences  ftill  appear  to  me  as  they  did  at 
firft,  ftri(5lly  ncceffary  confequences  of  the 
principle  from  which  '  I  have  deduced 
them ;  and  they  have  appeared  fo  to  many 
other  perfons,  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
them,  who,  at  my  defire,  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  them  with  care.  They 
have  appeared  fo  to  your  friend  the  late  Dr 
Price,  to  whom  I  fent  a  copy  of  my 
Eflay  at  the  fame  time  that  I  Tent  one  to 
you ;  and  from  whom  I  received,  about 
four  months  after^  a  letter,  containing  fe- 
Vcral  remarks  on  my  argument  j  which  re* 
marks  convinced  me  that  he  had  cond-* 
dered  it  with  attention^  and  had  under-* 
flood  it  pcrfedlly ;  and  expreffing,  in  the 
mod  explicit  terms,  his  acquiel'cence  in 
the  validity  of*my  demondration. 

Such  are  the  reafons  I  have  for  think-* 
ing  my  argument  juft  and  conclufive ;  but 
I  have  uniformly  found  hitherto,  what  I 
take  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
fcience,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  but 
on  one  very  unfavourable  fuppcfition, 
m  m  2  that 
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that  thofe  who  aiTert  mod  ftrongly  their 
belief  of  that  principle  from  which  I  rea- 
fon^  perceive  intuitively,  that  the  inferen- 
ces deduced  from  it  are  falft  j  though  they 
are  evidently  poilible,  and  though  the  cor- 
refponding  inferences  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, with  refpedl  to  iimilar  cafes  of  the 
application  of  phyfical  caufes  to  lifelefs 
bodies,  are  generally  known,  and  are  by 
themfelves  acknowledged  to  be  true ;  and 
though  they  can  point  out  no  error  in  the 
demonflration  by  which  they  were  deduced 
from,  or  fhewn  to  be  neceflarily  implied 
in,  that  principle  which  they  profelTed  to 
believe. 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Do 
you  think  it  can  be  accounted  for  confift- 
ently  with  the  fuppofition  of  finccrity  and 
"  eracity  in  thofe  who  adl  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner ?  Would  you  adl  in  fuch  a  manner  ? 
What  would  you  think  of  me  if  1  were  to 
dofo? 

As  I  wifli  to  be  fully  underftood  on  this 
point,  and  yet  (hould  be  forry  to  give 
needlefs  offence  to  any  individual,  or  to 

any 
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any  fct  of  men,  I  ftiall  fupppfe  myfelf  in 
the  embarrafTing  and  uncreditable  fitua^ 
tion  of  denying  the  neceffary  confequen- 
ces  of  a  principle  which  I  had  formally 
and  (Irongly  afTerted ;  and  I  fhall  take  as 
the  fubjedlof  my  fuppofed  belief  a  fopfiifm 
which  no  body  now  maintains,  but  which 
not  one  in  ten  thoufand  of  mankind  can 
dctedl,  and  which,  like  the  dodlrine  of  Ne- 
ceffity,  I  conceive  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
indefeafible  laws  of  human  thought,  and 
therefore  incredible,  even  though  it  could 
not  be  refuted. 

I  fhall  fuppofe,  that  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  when  my  reafon  was  weak,  and 
my  credulity  and  vanity  flrong,  I  had  met 
with  the  ancient  paradox,  that  Achilles^ 
though  fwift  of  foot,  could  never  overtake 
an  old  man,  who  went  but  half  as  fad  as 
he  did,  and  was  but  a  fhort  didance  be- 
fore him ;  for  that  while  Achilles  went  that 
didance,  the  old  man  would  go  the  half 
of  it,  and  while  Achilles  went  the  half,  the 
old  man  would  go  the  quarter  of  that  dis- 
tance ;  and  fo  forth ;  fo  as  to  be  dill  be* 
fore  him. 

I 
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I  fhall  Tuppofe,  that  I  had  neither  un- 
derftanding  enough  to  deted  the  fbphifm, 
nor  knowledge  enough  of  language  to  per- 
ceive the  inaccuracy  of  the  expreffion  on 
which  it  depended ;  and  that  I  had  either 
fo  little  mathematics,  or  fb  much  meta- 
phyfics,  as  not  to  underftand,  nor  be  ca- 
pable of  learning,  how  to  fum  up  an  infi- 
nite feries ;    and   that  I   boldly  profeffed, 
that  I  was  convinced  by  that  argument, 
and  declared  that  I  did  not  believe  that  -4- 
clnlles  could  ever  overtake  the  old   man ; 
that  I  formally  renounced  the  vulgar  no- 
tions  and   belief  of  motion,    and   time^ 
and  fpace,  and  exprefled  great  contempt 
for  the  underftanding,  and  fome  diftruft 
of  the  veracity,  of  ordinary  men  who  pro- 
feffed to  believe  in  fuch  things  j   juft  as 
the  affertors  of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceffity 
have   done   with   refpedl    to    thofe    who 
maintained    the    liberty   of   human    ac-^ 
tions. 

I  fhall  fuppofe,  that  I  had  proceeded  in 
this  ftyle  for  many  years,  bidding  defi- 
ance to  all  arguments  againft  my  fyftem, 
and  fancying  myfelf  a'very  great  philofo- 

pher. 
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pher,  and  getting  many  difciples  to  adopt 
and  to  maintain  my  dodrine;  juft  as  the 
aflertors  of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity  have 
done. 

I  {hall  fuppofe,  that,  with  all  thefe  pro- 
fefEons,  my  condn<5l,  even  in  cafes  rela- 
ting to  motion,   was   precifely  the  fame 
with  that  of  men  who  believed,  or  pro- 
feiled   to  believe,    in  motion,    and  time, 
and  fpace ;  that  I  was  accudomed  to  walk 
and  ride  like  other  men,  and,  when  I  did 
fo,  to  overtake   thofe  who  went  flower, 
and  to  be  overtaken   by  thofe  who  went 
fafler  than  I  did ;    in  (hort,  that  I  always 
a£ted  as  much  like  other  men  as  the  aflert- 
ors of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity  do ;  and 
that,  when  any  queflions  were  put  to  me 
about  this  inconflflency  between  my  pro- 
fefllons  and  my  adlual  condud,  I  gave  the 
inquirers  plenty  of  words,  but  not  very 
intelligible,    and  dill   lefs  fatisfaftory  to 
them;  juft  as  the  aflertors  of  Neceflity  do 
to  all  inquirers  about  their  faith  and  their 
aiflions. 

I  fhall  fuppofe,  that  at  laft  fome  well- 
meaning^ 
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meaning  plain  man  undertook,  not  only  to 
fliew  the  error  of  my  do(5lrine,  but  to 
prove  that  1  had  never  believed  it ;  juft  as 
I  have  done  with  refpefl  to  the  aflertors  of 
the  docSlrine  of  NecefBty, 

I  fhall  fuppofe,  that  the  plain  man  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  :  "  You  fay  very  right- 
"  ly,  that  while  Achilles  went  the  diftance 
"  which  was  at  firft  between  him  and  the 
•*  old  man,  the  latter  would  go  half  that 
"  diflance,  and  be  ftill  before  him ;  and 
"  that  while  Achilles  went  this  diftance, 
"  the  half  of  the  original  diftance  between 
"  them,  the  old  man  would  go  the  half 
"  of  it,  fo  aS  to  be  ftill  before  him  :  Con- 
*'  fider  then  where -4f/?i/&j  would  be  with 
^*  refpe<5l  to  the  old  man,  when  he  {Achil-- 
**  les)  had  gone  double  the  original  dif- 
*•  tance,  and  when  the  old  man,  confe- 
quently,  had  gone  half  as  far;  that  is, 
had  gone  a  diftance  equal  to  that  origi- 
nally between  him  and  Achilles^ 


•€ 
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I  fhall  fuppofe,  that  whenever  this  was 
ftated  to  me,  I  became  very  angry ;  that 
I  would  neither  admit  the  obvious  conclu- 

fion, 
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Con,  nor  give  up  my  dodrine,  nor  fhew 
any  error  in  the  reafoning ;  but  declared, 
in  general,  that  it  was  not  applicable  to 
the  fubjeft,  and  chat  it  was  treating  me 
like  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  to  propole  fuch 
an  argument  to  mej  juft  as  fome  very 
zealous  aflertors  of  your  dodlrine  have 
done  with  refpedl  to  my  argument  againft 

Truth,  It  has  beeii  faid^  is  nothing  but 
confiftency ;  which  is  a  doctrine,  or  ra- 
ther a  paradox,  that  I  do  not  choofe  to 
maintain4  But  you  and  every  perfon  muft 
acknowledge,  that  confiftency  is  one  of 
the  chief  tefts  of  truth  :  whatever  is  con- 
fiftent  with  itfelf,  and  with  known  truths, 
is  generally  held  to  be  true ;  whatever  is 
found  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  and  with 
known  truths,  is  always  held  to  be  falfe. 
This  indeed,  as  1  prefume  ycu  know,  is 
the  very  teft  that  Mr  Hume,  whofe  f)  f- 
tem  you  have  fo  zealoufly  adopted,  pro- 
pofes  for  the  truth  of  the  doflrine  of  Ne- 
ceflity;  and  1  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  fair 
one. 

'  n  n  With 
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With  equal  certainty  1  hold,  as  I  believe 
all  mankind  do,  confiftency  to  be  a  good 
teft  of  veracity ;,  and,  at  leaft,  inconfiften- 
cy  is  always  held  as  complete  evidence  of 
falfehood.  The  ufeful  art  of  crofs- exami- 
ning wimeffes  depends  on  this  principle. 
If  you  and  I  were  examined  as  witnefles 
in  a  court  of  juftice,  and  after  fwearing 
pofitively  to  any  fadl,  (liould  fall  into  in- 
confiftencies  with  refpedl  to  it,  (for  exam- 
ple, as  to  the  necefiafy  relations  of  time, 
place^  or  quantity,  connefled  with  it), 
and  fliould  deliberately  perfift  in  fuch  in- 
confiftencies,  we  fhould  ftand  convidled  of 
perjury. 

Nor  is  the  cafe  different,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  fuppofed  to  be  different,  in  fcience. 
If  it  were  poffible  for  men  bonafde  to  deny 
the  neceffary  confequences  of  a  principle 
which  they  believed,  (when  fuch  confe-^ 
quences  were  ihewn  to  be  implied  in  it), 
demonftration  would  be  impoflible,  a  fyl- 
logifm  would  be  a  kind  of  abfurdity,  and 
the  fcience  of  Logic  as  arrant  an  impofi- 
tion  on  mankind  as  Magic  or  judicial 
Aftrology. 

The 
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The  only  ufe  that  I  know  of  what  is 
commonly  called  Logi^,  1  mean  the  ana- 
lyfis  and  whole  dodrine  of  Syllogifm,  is, 
to  enable  U6  to  detedl  any  error  or  fallacy 
in  a  ftrid  argument  or  fuppofed  demon- 
ftration.  If  yon  caa  do  fo  with  refpedl  to 
mine,  you  will  find  me  ftill  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge your  fuperiority  in  reafoning, 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  great  favour 
you  do  me,  and  to  fupprefs  my  work.  If 
you  cannot  find  any  error  in  my  reafon- 
ing, I  mull  expedl  of  you,  as  a  man  of 
fenfe  and  candour,  that  you  will  admit 
my  ipference$,  I  mean  as  necefl&ry  confe- 
quences  of  your  own  principle;  which 
confequences  you  expedl  to  find  true  upon 
trial;  and  that  you  will  agree  to  try  them 
experimentally,  and  to  abide  by  the  re- 
fult. 

I  fl)ould  be  very  forry  to  do  you  any 
injuftice,  or  even  to  fail  in  that  refpedl  to 
you,  to  which  your  charadler,  and  your 
zeal  and  adliviry  in  the  purfuits  of  phyfi- 
cat  fcience,  well  intitle  you.  But  it  is  fair, 
and  it  is  neceflary,  on  my  part,  to  warn 
you,  that,  by  the  publication  of  my  EITay, 
n  n  z  you 
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you  will  find  yourfelf  loudly  called  upon  to 
vindicate  your  charader,  not  merely  in 
point  of  underdanding  as  a  philofopher, 
but  in  point  of  probity  and  veracity  as  a 

man. My  Eflay,  as  you  will  perceive 

by  the  tenor  of  it,  is  given,  not  merely  as 
a  demonftration  that  the  dodlrine  of  Ne- 
ceflity  is  erroneous  and  abfurd,  but  as  a 
proof,  (as  complete  and  decifive  as  ever  was 
or  ever  can  be  given  of  mala  fides  in  any 
cafe),  that  few,  if  any,  of  thofe  who  aflert- 
cd  it  had  really  believed  it ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  mod  or  all  of  the  aflertors  of 
it  had  been  guilty  of  a  mod  fhameful  im* 
pofition  on  mankind. 

You  cannot  be  indifierent  to  fuch  a 
charge.  You  cannot  fail  to  know,  that 
not  to  anfwer  and  refute  it,  is  to  acquiefce 
in  it.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  two  years  you  might  eafily  have 
foui.d  time  to  confider  luch  a  work  as 
mine,  and  cither  to  dikover  the  error,  if 
there  be  any  error,  in  my  inferences  from 
your  own  princij^le,  or  to  perceive  that 
they  are  juil  iaterences,  fit  to  be  belie- 
ved, 
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ved,  and  likely  to  be  found  true  on  expe- 
riment. 

I  Ihall  mention  in  my  Introdudtion,  of 
which  an  abftradi  or  perhaps  a  complete 
copy  of  this  letter  will  form  a  principal 
part,  what  extraordinary  precautions  I 
have  taken  to  be  affured  that  my  reafon* 
ing  is  valid  and  conclufive,  and  what 
care  I  have  taken  to  avoid  doing  injudice 
to  thofe  whofe  fyftem  I  undertake  to  re- 
fute, and  particularly  to  you. 

*  My  Eflay  will  be  publifhed  (unlefs  you 
can  fhew  me  that  it  is  erroneous)  in  the 
beginning  of  winter  :  any  remarks  or  ob- 
je(5lions  that  you  or  your  friend  Mr 
Cooper  fhall  favour  me  with,  on  or  be- 
fore the  firft  of  September,  fliall  have  a 
place,  either  in  the  Introdudion  or  in  the 
Appendix  to  my  Eflay." 

Edinburgh,   7 
June  24.  1791.5 

The  firft  of  September,  and  the  laft  of 
December  too,  are  now  paft,  and  I  have 

received 
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received  no  remarks  oa  my  Eflay,  aftd  no. 
objeiflions  to  my  argument,  eithei:  from 
Dr  Prikstly  or  from  Mr  Cooper;  but 
I  received  from  the  former  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy. 


Dr  PRIESTLY's  ANSWER^ 


*^  S  I  R, 

I  AM  truly  concerned  that  you  (hould 
have  had  occafion  to  take  the  trouble  of 
v^riting  fo  long  a  letter  as  yours  of  the 
24th  inflant.  Mr  Cooper  (hould  not 
certainly  have  promifed  to  virrite  to  you 
on  the  fubjcdl  of  your  book,  without  do- 
ing it;  but  I  cannot  abfolutely  condemn 
him  unheard.  I  fhall  immediately  tranf- 
mit  to  him  this  letter  of  yours ;  and  I 
hope  it  will  induce  him  to  fend  you  the 
remarks  he  promiied.  But  as  many 
things  may  render  this  uncertain,  I 
would  advile  you  to  publifh  your  book 

without 
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without  iriy  further  delay.  Your  attention 
to  us  has  Ir^en  greater  than  we  were  en- 
titled to. 

Two  of  my  friends,  in  my  opinion  good 
Judges  of  the  fubjedl,  and  who  have  read 
your  book,  exprefs  no  left  confidence  in 
the  weaknefs  of  your  argument,  than  you 
do  in  the  ftrength  of  it.  But  let  the  public 
fee  it,  and  they  will  form  their  own  judge- 
ment, both  of  jV,  and  of  our  condu<5l  with 
refped  to  the  author. 

To  me,  I  fairly  own,  your  propofal  ap- 
pears in  the  fame  light  as  to  re-examine 
the  dodlrine  of  I'ranfubftantiation,  or  to 
defend  a  propofition  in  the  firfl  book  of 
Euclid,  in  the  demonftration  of  which  a 
perfbn  ll.ould  now  pretend  that  he  had 
difcovered  a  fallacy.  In  either  of  thcfe 
cafes,  would  you  think  it  worth  your 
while,  if  you  had  any  important  purfuit 
in  hand,  to  give  much  of  your  time  to 
them  ? 

As  to  your  calling  upon  me  to  vindi- 
cate my  "  probity  and  veracity,"  and  to 

defend 
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defend  myfelf  from  the  charge  of  "  mala 
jidesl^  and  of  being  "  guiltjv  of  a  moft 
fhameful  impofition  on  mankind,"  to  which 
you  fay  "  I  cannot  be  indifferent,"  I  do 
afTure  you,  that  I  have  been  fo  much  ufed 
to  charges  of  this  nature,  that  I  am  per- 
fedlly  fo.  I  am  myfelf  fatisfied  with  what 
I  have  written  on  this  fubjedl ;  and  I  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  myfelf 
eafy  as  to  every  \hing  elfe. 

I  am, 

S  I  R, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 
(Signed)         }•  Priestley. 
BiRM.  'June  30.  1 79 1. 

r.S.  Mr  Cooper  has  your  book;  and 
as  we  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  each 
other,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  look- 
ing into  it." 

On 
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Ok  this  letter  rmuft  beg  leave  to  make 
a  few  remarks. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  mud  own,  that  the 
refemb)ance,  to  which  Dr  Priestly  al- 
f  ludes  fo  confidently,  between  the  dodrine 
of  Tranfubftantiation  and  the  popular  per- 
iiiafion  of  the  liberty  of  human  adtions, 
does  not  flrike  me;  and  one  great  differ* 
ence  between  them  is  very  obvious ;  name- 
ly, that  the  latter  is  general,  and  natural^ 
and,  I  believe,  indefeafible  among  l[nan- 
kind ;  while  the  former  is  found  only  in 
fome  part  of  them ;  and  even  among  thefe 
is  not  natural,  but  produced  by  artificial 
inftrudion,  and  appears  repugnant  to  their 
fenfes  and  to  their  reafon,  and  refts  en- 
tirely on  the  authority  of  Priefts  and  Theo- 
logians, and  on  the  peculiar  meaning 
which  they  give  to  a  paffage  of  the  Holy 
Scripture; — juft  like  Dr  Priestly's 
own  Theological  opinions  and  difcove- 
ries.  ' 

I  am  nowife  qualified  nor  difpofcd  to 
judge,  whether  the  dodlrine  of  Tranfub- 
ftantiation,   or  Dr  Priestly's  peculiar 
o  o  dodlrines 
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doiflrines  in  Theology,  be  moft  rational,  and 
,  mod  conducive  to  the  temporal  and  to  the 
eternal  interefts  of  mankind.  But  I  am  very 
fure^  that  the  doftrine  of  Tranfubftantia- 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  philofb- 
phical  queflion  that  I  have  been  coniider-' 
ing;  and  I  am  equally  fure,  that  it  is  not 
only  very  indecent,  but  highly  impru- 
dent, for  Dr  Priestly  to  allude  to  it, 
or  to  any  other  religious  opinion,,  how^ever 
erroneous  he  may  th,ink  it,  as  a  fubjedl  c^ 
contempt  and  derifioo.  He  knows  not 
how  foon  he  himfelf  may  be  maintaining 
that  very  dodtrine  of  TraQfubftantiation, 
as  zealouily  as  ever  he  did  that  of  Necefli- 
ty.  Many  ftranger  things  have  happen* 
ed,  and  happen  every  day,  without  occa- 
fioning  much  fupprife  among  men  of  fenfe 
and  obfervation.  The  lucky  difcovery  of 
two  or  three  new  meanings  to  as  many  old 
texts  would  bring  it  about  at  once,  by  gi- 
ving him  a  new  creed :  and  it  is  vrell 
known,  that  tliough  his  creed  be  always 
odd,  and  always  fcanty,  and  always  chan- 
ging, yet  it  is  always  ftrong:  ^icguid 
credit^  valdc  credit. 


la 
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In  the  fecond  place,  I  muft  own,  that  I 
am  equally  at  a  lofs*  to  pefceive  that  re* 
femblance,  to  which  he  alludes,  between 
the  dodrine  of  Ncceffity  and  a  propofi- 
tion  in  the  firft  book  of  Euglip;  afid  I. 
perceive  very  plainly  fome  important  dif-^ 
ferences  between  them.  One  of  the  moft» 
obvious  of  thefe  differences,  whith  I  (hould 
think  Dr  Priestly,  whether  he  tinder- 
flands  the  difference  between  demonftra- 
tive  and  indudlivfereafoning.Or.not,:rtiight 
eafily  have  perceived,  is,  that  a//  Mather, 
maticians  have  uniformly  agreed^  &ud  have 
even  found  it  impoflible  to  differ,  in  tbeir 
opinions  withrefpedt  to  the propoiitions 
a^idthe  arguments  lil Euclid 4  while^  oa 
the  contrary,  Metaphyiiciails^.'  fecmingly: 
equally  well  qualified,  both  by  nuure  and 
education,  to  judge  o\  the  fubjedt  of  their 
reafbnings,  have  very  generally  differed, 
and  have  even  found  it  impoflible  to  agree, 
in  their  opinions  about  the  dodlrine  of 
Neceffity.— — Was  Hobbes  better  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  it,  or  more  worthy  of  cre- 
dit, than  John  Locke  ?  Leibn  itz  than 
King  ?  Mr  Hume  than  Dr  Reid?  Dr. 
Priestly  than  his  friend  T^k  Price? 
00a  Have 
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Have  Father  Buffi  er,  or  Father  Bosco- 
VI CH,  or  M.  D'Alembert,  acquiefced 
in  the  dodrine  of  Ncccflity  ?  Have  even 
the  majority  of  philofophers  admitted  it  ^ 
Did  Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  Aristo* 
TLE,  admit  it  ?  Are  philofophers  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  it  than  mankind  in 
general,  who  uniformly  rejedl  it  with  con-* 
tempt? 

**  In  a  quedion  about  hay,  there  is  no 
appeal  from  the  judgement  of  my  horfe/* 
was  the  anfwer  of  a  learned  judge  to  an 
impudent  rogue  of  an  innkeeper^  who 
would  maintain  that  his  hay  was  good» 
though  the  horfe  woUld  not  eat  it.  I  think 
the  argument  a. good  one;  and  on  the 
fame  principle  I  conceive,  that,  in  a  que- 
ilion  al^out  human  thought^  there  lies  na 
appeal  from  the  general  voice  of  man-* 
kind. 

They  will  liften  with  attentiion  and  in- 
ilrudlicn  to  one  who  will  explain  to  them 
the  ftrudture  of  the  eye,  the  nature  and 
ules  ot  its  various  humours,  and  the  for- 
Qiation  of  an  inverted  image  on  the  retina ; 

and 
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and  they  will  acknowledge,  that  the  per- 
fon  who  inveftigated  thefe  things  was  real- 
ly, a  philofbpher :  but  if  their  inftrudor 
ihould  proceed  to  tell  them,  that,  when 
they  looked  at  the  objedts  around  them, 
they  faw  only  the  inverted  images  of  them 
on  the  bottoms  of  their  own  eyes ;  or  that 
by  means  of  thefe  inverted  images  they 
faw  the  real  objedls,  but  inverted;  and 
then,  by  a  procefs  of  reafoning,  judged 
them  to  be  eredt,  like  Des  Cart£s's  blind 
man  with  bis  crofs  fticks ;  they  would 
fbon  difcover  that  he  was  playing  the  fooL 
And  if  he  fhould  venture  to  aiTert  that 
fuch  was  the  cafe  with  himfelf,  that  he 
/aivthofe  images  in  the  bottom  of  his  own 
eye,  and^w  all  things  inverted,  and  on- 
ly inferred  or  judged  that  they  were  erefl:, 
they  would  naturally,  and  I  think  very 
rightly,  conclude,  that  he  was  playing 
the  knave,  and  was  faying  the  thing  that 
was  not.— —So  eafy  it  is,  even  in  cafes 
in  which  they  appear  to  be  mod  inti- 
mately blended,  to  didinguifh  between 
phyfical  and  metaphyseal  fcience,  and  to 
judge  of  each  of  them  by  its  own  proper 
tcft. 

Dr 
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Dr  Paiestly,  in  his  letter  to  me  now 
under  confideration,  hath  very  candidly 
mentioned,  chat  he  is  **  much  ufed  to 
charges  of  mala  Jides^  and  grofs  impofition 
on  mankind/'  &c.  This  is  indeed  a  great 
misfortune,  and  one  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind ;  but  it  is  lucky,  that  by  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it,  he  is  able  to  make  fo  light 
of  it.     Lcve  ft  quod  bene  fertur  onus. 

I  cannot  wonder  at  any  thing  fo  natu- 
ral as.  his  haying  had  fuch  charges  brought 
againft  him ;  for  indeed  I  think  it  fcarce 
poffible  he  fhould  have  efcaped  them  :  but 
I  wonder  greatly  that  he  never  difcovered^ 
nor  thought  of  inquiring,  how  that  came 
to  pafs.  *  They  have  not  in  general  been 
brought  againft  other  philofophers  :  they 
are  not  legally,  nor  even  by  the  courtefy 
of  England,  attached  to  the  ftgte  and  de- 
gree of  Philolbpher ;  like  the  appellation 
of  Right  Honourable,  which  we  give  to  a 
Peer,  or  Right  Reverend,  which  we  give 
to  a  Bilhop.  No  fuch  fufpicions  were  ever 
entertained  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  tho* 
he  lived  more  than  fourfcore  years  in  the 
world,  and  dealt  much  in  difcoverics.    No 

fuch 
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fuch  charges  have  been  brought  againftDR 
Re  I D^  though  he  has  lived  almoft  as  long, 
and  has  dealt  much  in  metaphyfics.  But 
all  philofophers  who  will  infift  on  making 
difcoveries  in  metaphyfics,  and  maintain- 
ing fophifms,  (as  for  example  that  of  ^- 
cbilks  and  the  old  man),  which  mankind 
in  general  find  incredible,  though  perhaps 
they  are  not  able  to  deted  them,  mud  ex^< 
pe6l  to  meet  with  fuch  charges,  and  can- 
not efcape  them. 

A  perfon  muft  be  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate, indeed,  whofe  probity  and  veracity 
are  often  and  generally  called  in  queflion 
without  fome  reafbn.  For  my  own  part, 
I  doubt  whether  this  ever  happens  :  hence 
the  real  value  of  good  chara^er.  Dr 
Pkiestly,  I  am  fure,  notwithftanding 
that  perfedl  indifference  which  he  exprelles 
to  fuch  charges  when  brought  againft 
himfelf,  would  not  rely  much  on  the  pro- 
bity or  veracity  of  a  perfon  whg  was 
much  accui^omed  to  be  charged  with  the 
want  of  them  j  nor  on  the  courage  of  a 
foldier,  nor  on  the  chaftity  of  a  woman, 
which  had  often  been  called  in  queftion 

by 
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by  thofe  who  had  opportunities  of  judging 
of  them. 

In  Scotland,  we  are  accudoihed  to  pay 
ftill  greater^  fome  people  will  perhaps 
think  too  great,  regard  to  the  circumftance 
of  generally  bad  or  fufpicious  chara<Acr : 
we  call  it  babit  and  repute;  and  our  law-' 
yers,  an  uncharitable  fet  of  men,  not  a  jot 
better  than  their  brethren  of  Weftminfter- 
Hall,  hold,  that  the  proof  of  a  fingle  a& 
of  theft,  by  a  man  who  was  habit  and  re- 
pute a  thief,  is  a  kind  of  proof,  that  his 
general  character  was  the  refult  of  his  ac- 
tual condud«  Our  law  will  even  hang  a 
perfbn  of  fuch  a  charadler  for  a  fingle  a<9: 
of  theft,  which  in  another  perfon,  not  of 
fuch  character,  would  not  be  deemed  a 
capital  offence.  This  may  be  thought 
carrying  the  principle  too  far :  for  cer- 
tainly, in  every  fyllogifm  whereof  the 
conclufion  is  hanging,  we  ought  to  be  ve- 
ry cautious  as  to  the  premifes.  But  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  wrong,  the  reverie  of 
this  wrong  will  not  be  right :  a  man  will 
not  furely  be  exempted  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  vindicating  his  character,  nor  will 

he 
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he  be  ehtitled  to  prefume  upon  it  as  jSrm- 
ly  eftablifhedy  becaufe  it  had  often  been 
called  in  queftion  before ;  when  complete 
proof  of  the  charges  brought  againil  it 
could  not  be  obtained,  or  had  not  been 
produced.  Sufpicions  may  be  perfedly 
juft,  though  they  cannot  be  eftablifhed  by 
proof;  and  many  perfbns  have  been  ac«- 
quitted  on  trial  merely  for  want  of  evi- 
dence; that  is,  not  becaufe  they  were 
proved  innocent,  but  only  becaufe  they 
were  not  proved  guilty.  Every  fuch  fuf- 
picion,  and  every  fuch  acquittal,  mufl  be 
confidered  as  weighing  much  againfl  the 
perfbn  on  every  fubfequent  accufation. 
If  the  illuftrious  Mr  Barringtok,  the 
laft  time  that  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  had 
told  the  Court,  that  he  was  fo  much  ac- 
cudomed  to  fuch  charges  as  thofe  brought 
againft  him,  that  he  was  perfectly  in* 
difierent  to  them ;  whatever  credit  might 
have  been  given  to  his  profeflions  of  in- 
difference, 1  do  not  think  the  evidence 
againft  him  would  have  been  in  the 
leaft  weakened ;  nor  would  that  ingenious 
perfon  have  efcaped  the  trouble  and  the 
p  p  vexation 
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vexation  of  a  vpyage  tp  the  ioQthcm  hepil-f 

If  it  were  not  fo  particularly  his  owa 
cafe,  1  am  convinced  that  Dr  Prie.<?tly 
would  agree  with  me^  and  with  the  reft 
of  mankind,  in  thinking,  chat  the  cha- 
rai^er  ot  a  philofopher,  and  of  every  good 
inan,  like  the  wife  of  Cejizr^  ought  not- 
even  CO  be  fufpeded;  ^nd  that  there  rouft 
be  forjieihing  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  ^ 
pt^rfon,  when  fufpiciou  falls  upon  his  cha* 
rader* 

As  to  what  Dr  Priestly  fays  of  his 
being  himfelf  fatisfied  with  what  he  has 
written  on  this  fubjed ;  he  has  giv^n  fo 
xnany  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  being 
himfelf  fatisfied  with  what  he  has  written 
on  every  fubjedl  j  or,  more  properly  fpeak^ 
ing,  his-  whole  life  and  writings  have 
been  fo  entire  and  uniform  a  proof  of  his 
enjoying  that  highefl  pf  all  fatisfadlions, 
the  being  fatisfied  with  himfelf  j  that  it 
^ould  be  inapoffible^  as  well  as  uncandid, 
to  call  in  queftion  his  fincerity  in  that  (hort 
gn4  p^hy  declaration.     I  fhall  therefore 
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on}y  beg  leavie  to  recall  to  liis  memory  the 
admonition  of  the  Ap^ftle,  "  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  (landeth^  take  heed  leli.he 
fall;* 

I  hare  good  reafbm  to  think^  that  lie 
tvill  ifind  more  difficulty  than  he  18  aware 
t>f  in  ciconciUng  his  [irofeffions  with  hia 
adluai  ctfndu<5l ;  ftnd  his  ready  admtflioni 
and  bold ^  afTertion,  of  every  confequence 
of  the  doctrine  of  Neireifity,  howcx^er  ab-»f 
furd,  that  admitted  of  appeals  to  con* 
fcionfnefe,  with  his  immediate  and  obfti-i 
nate  rejedlion  (which  I  am  confident  will 
be  the  cafe)  of  €n>try  necejfary  confequencc 
of  it  that  admits  of  no  futh  appeal^and 
muft  be  decided  by  o(^n  unequivocal  ex-* 
periment.  Biit  that  is  entirely  his  bufi- 
nefs,  and  not  mine.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
lindcrtaking  to  make  Da  Priestly,  or 
any  of  thole  who  have  maintained  the 
fame  do^rine  that  he  has  done,  confefs 
that  they  had  afTerted  with  arrogance  a 
dodrine  which  they  did  not  believe;  nor 
is  it  of  any  confequence  in  Icience  to  do  fo : 
but  it  is  of  great  confequence  in  fcience, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  conti- 
p  p  2  nuance 
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nuance  or  repetition  of  the  fame  improper 
condudt  in  others,  to  prove  that  fuch  has 
been  the  cafe.    And  this  I  undertake  to 

demonjirate. 

As  Dr  Priestly  is  more  actaftomed 
to  .metajphyiical  than  td  mathematical  fpe- 
culations,  it  will  not  probably  appear  to 
him  a  paradox,  or  even  a  matter  of  doubt, 
when  I  fay,  that  what  we  call  Denumftra^ 
tioriy  ^ven  in  geometry^  is  not,  ftridlly 
fpeaking,  a  proof  of  what  any  thing  ix, 
but  only  a  full  and  clear  expofition  of 
what  every  man  of  found  judgement  muft 
think  and  believe  with  refpc(ft  to  it*  If  the 
thoughts  and  belief  of  mankind  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  perception  of  neceflary  truth 
in  the  axioms,  and  with  refpeA  to  necef- 
fary  connexion  in  every  inference  from 
them  and  the  feveral  hypothefes,  or  cafes 
put,  in  the  propofitions  of  geometry,  were 
erroneous,  every  proportion  in  mathema** 
tics  would  be  falfe  :  And  if  we  could  think 
our  faculties  in  thofe  refpeds  deceitful,  we 
fhould  realbnably,  and  indeed  neceflarily^ 
doubt  of  every  propofition  in  mathema- 
tics, however  clearly  demonftrated.    This, 
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I  prefume,  is  very  generally  done  by  thoft 
who  ftudy  geometry,  till  they  fee  and  un- 
derftand  the  demonftration  of  the  feveral 
propo&lons  which  they ^re  taught :  but 
then  doubt  inftantly  becomes  impofllble. 
No  perfon  can  doubt  of  a  geometrical  a- 
ziom^  or  of  the  validity  of  a  regular  fyl- 
logifm : .  No  perfon  dare  pretend  to  doubt 
of  either  of  thcfc  things ;  for  if  he  did,  he 
would  inftantly  Hand  convifled  of  falfe« 
hood«  When  he  admits  thefe  two  things 
at  each  ftep  of  the  demonftration,  he  at 
laft  necelTarily  admits  that  proportion 
which  was  to  be  proved ;  but  which,  when 
dated  by  it(elf,  he  might  reafonably  have 
doubted  or  denied. 

Such  is  mathematical  demonftration ; 
and  fuch  is  the  mode  of  reafoning  which 
I  have  employed  in  my  EflTay.  Da 
Priestly  might  have  underftood  from 
my  firft  letter,  though  it  was  expreffed  in 
the  mod  cautious  and  delicate  terms,  and 
he  ntif/i  have  underdood,  if  he  had  read 
my  book,  which  he  received  along  with 
that  letter,  that  my  Effay  contained  the 
mod  complete  and  rigorous  proof  of  thofc 

charges 
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charges  of  mala  fides  and  gfois  impi(>fitioil, 
to  which  he  owns  *  he  had  been  much  ao* 
cuftomed.  But  much  as  he  •was  accu- 
domed  to  thofe  chiirges,  he  certainly  could 
dot  be  accuftomed  to  that  kind  ol^  proof 
of  them;  for  it  hdd  never  been  bro^ght^ 
nor  attempted,  before:  and  much  as  he 
might  defpife  the  chairges  when  *  unfup- 
ported  by  proof,  he  could  not  dtsl^ife  that, 
tind  of  proof  of  them ;  for  he  'ttiw^  have 
known  that  it  is  tfce'higheft  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  human  region  ha$  yet  difco-^ 
vered,  or  can  conceive  j  and-  that^  if  it 
could  not  be  pointedly  refuted,  by  Ihew-* 
ing  precifely  the  error  of  it,  the  con- 
clufion  mufl  remain  ellablifhed  for  even 

There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  Dr 
Priestly  has  little  taftc  for  mathemati- 
cal reafoning,  or  indeed  for  ftridl  reafon- 
ing  of  any  kind ;  I  mean,  reafoping  by 
neceffary  confequences ;  from  which  i  in- 
fer, that  he  underftands  but  little  of  fuch 
reafoning.  But  1  cannot  fuppofe  him  fb 
ignorant,  or  fo  incapable  of  it,  as  not  to 
perceive  a  fimple  neceffary  truth,  or  a 
ftridl  logical  inference,,  when  any   fuch 

are 
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are  pointed:  out  to  kiQi :  for  that  would  be 
to  fuppofe  him  incapable  of  learning  even 
the  fir(l  book  of  Euclid.     As  little  canl 
fuppofe  him  of  fo  ftrange  and  perverfe  a 
difpoiition,  as  to  refufe  his  afTent  to  fuch 
a  felf^evident  truth,  or  fuch  a  logical  in- 
ference,    when  he  perceives  and  under* 
ftands  them.     Nor  can  I  doubt,  that,  in 
every  cftfe  where  he  met  with  that  kind  of 
reafoning,  he  would  perceive  the  infinite 
fuperiorlty  of  it  to  that  vague,  declama- 
tory, and  analogical  reafoning,  which  has 
generally  been  employed  by  Metaphyfi- 
cians,  and  which  he  himfelf  hath  fo  libe- 
rally and  fo  uniformly  employed,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  dodrine  of  Neceflity,     It  is 
abundantly  evident,  and  will  not,  I  pre- 
fume,  be  denied  by  Dr  Priestly  him- 
felf, that  he,  and  that  all  of  them,  in  treat-* 
ing  of  it,  have  attended  folely  to  the' in- 
ftances  that  favoured,  or  feemed  to  favour, 
or  might  be  conftrued  to  favour,  their  o« 
pinion ;  that  is,  to  indances  of  the  ana- 
logy between  the  relation  of  motive  and 
action  and  that  of  caufe  and  eflfed  in  phy-ip 
iics ;  overlooking  or  denying  all  inftances, 
though  much  more  numerous,  as  well  as 

more 
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more  important  in  point  of  reafbning,  (in 
which  indeed  they  are  c(mclufive\  that  were 
adverfe  to  their  fyftem,  and  to  that  ana-* 
logy. 

Trading  to  his  having  that  degree  of 
tmderftanding  and  knowledge,  of  which 
it  would  have  been  unreafbnable,  as  well 
as  nncandid,  nay  almoft  impof&ble,  to 
fuppofe  him  deftitute,  and  being  perfectly 
indifierent  whether  he  a£ted  candidly  or 
otherwife  in  his  remarks  on  my  argament, 
I  was  anxiouSy  for  rea(bns  very  obvious 
and  already  mentioned,  that  Dr  Priest- 
ly fhould  perufe  my  Effay,  and  give  me 
his  obfervations  on  it ;  or  at  lead  that  he 
fhould  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  fb. 
He  has  had  that  opportunity,  and  has  it 
dill,  and  may  make  ule  of  it  or  not  as  he 
pleafes,  and  in  whatever  manner  he  thinks 
bed.  I  underdand  from  his  letter,  that 
he  will  not  make  any  remarks  on  my  ar^ 
gument,  or  ofier  any  objedions  •  againft 
it.  But  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know,  whether 
I  am  to  underdand  from  the  podfcript, 
that  he  had  nen^er  read  it,  or  only  that  he 
had  not  read,  nor  had  an  opportunity  of 

reading 
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reading  it,  after  receiving  my  fccond  let- 
Icr.  He  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  the  book,  when  he  firft  recei- 
ved it,  and  before  he  fent  it  to  Mr 
Cooper. 

This  circumftance  I  take  notice  of  the 
more  panicularly,  becaufe  I  conceive,  as 
I  think  every  perfon  mud  do  who  fhall 
perufe  my  EiTay  with  attention,  that  Dr 
Priestly  may  have  very  different  rea- 
fbns,  befides  want  of  opportunity  to  read 
my  Effay,  and  confidence  in  his  own  opi- 
nions, and  the  refemblance  between  the 
popular  notion  of  liberty  and  the  dodrine 
of  Tranfubftantiation,  and  between  the 
dodrine  of  Neceffity  and  the  propofitions 
^in  the  firft  book  of  Eucli  d,  and  reafons 
much  more  cogent  than  any  of  thefe,  for 
refufing  to  make  any  remarks  on  my  ar- 
gument, and  either  to  admit  it  to  be  va- 
lid, or  fairly  to  ftate  his  objedtions  to  it, 
and  to  fhew  in  what  refpedls  he  thinks  it 
erroneous. 

Thefe  fingular  and  very  cogent  reafons 

may^  I  think,   be  pretty  well  guefTed  at 

q  q  from 
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from  what  has  been  already  mentioned  of 
the  general  nature  of  my  reafoning,  of  the 
extraordinary  precautions  that  1  have  ta- 
ken to  be  affured  that  it  is  valid,  and  of 
the  refult  of  many  trials  made,  by  fubmit- 
ting  it  to  the  revifion  of  feveral  different . 
perfons,  who  were  as  unwilling  as  he  could 
be  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  to  admit  the  conclufion ; 
and  they  mujl  be  fully  underftood  at  once, 
from  confiilering  the  infinite  difference  be- 
tween my  mode  of  reafoning  by  mathe- 
matical neceffary  confequences,  and  the 
vague,  analogical,  and  hypothetical  rea- 
foning, which  has  been  generally  em- 
ployed by  thofe  who  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  Neccflicy ;  of  which  a  good  fpe- 
cimen  has  already  (pages  cvi.  cvii.)  been 
quoted  from  the  writing  of  Dr  Priest-? 

Suppofing  then,  that,  without  reading 
my  Effay,  he  had  juft  dipped  into  it,  or 
that,  direded  by  the  uble  of  contents  at 
the  beginning,  he  had  read  the  9th,  10th, 
J 2th,  ijth,  or  aid  fe^lion  of  it,  or  any 
pthcr  the  title  of  which  might' peculiarly 

excite 
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excite  his  curiofity,  and  that  he  difcover- 
ed  the  nature  of  the  re^foning  and  illu- 
ftration  employed  in  it,  and  perceived 
that  neither  arbitrary  hypothefes,  nor  ap- 
peals to  conrcioufnefs,  nor  ambiguous 
words,  could  be  employed  to  any  advan- 
tage in  anfwer  to  it^  and  that  he  did  not 
immediately  nor  clearly  perceive  any  fa- 
tisfa(5lory  refutation  of  it  ;  what  could 
reafonably  be  expedled  of  him  ?  What 
could  he  do  but  juft  what  he  has  done  ? 
—namely,  exprefs  his  confidence  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  his  contempt  for  every 
thing  that  could  be  urged  againft  it,  ,and, 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  refufe  to  enter 
again  on  the  argument. 

With  refpedl  to  his  two  friends,  whom 
he  thought  good  judges  of  the  fubjed  of 
my  book,  and  to  whom  it  (hould  feem  he 
had  given  it  to  read,  choofing  to  read  and 
judge  of  it  by  proxy,  rather  than  in  per- 
fbn,  and  who  have  fb  pragmatically  ex« 
prefTed  their  confidence  in  the  weaknefs  of 
my  argument;  their  condudl  requires  fomc 
animadverfion. 

q  q  2  Suppofing 
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Suppdfing  them  to  have  read  and  to 
have  underilood  my  Eflay,  they  muft  have 
known,  both  from  the  tenor  of  it,  and  alfb 
from  Dr  Priestly's  information,  for 
what  purpofe,  and  in  what  a  fair  and  ho- 
nourable manner,  I  had  fubmitted  it  to 
his  revifion ;  and  if  they  had  really  difco- 
vered  any  error  or  imperfection  in  my  ar- 
gument, it  muft  have  been  eafy  for  them 
to  point  it  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
clude all  poflibility  of  difpute  or  cavil  a- 
bout  it ;  and  it  would  have  been  reafon- 
able,  and  candid,  and  liberal,  in  them  to 
have  done  fo.  Not  to  do  fo,  when  they 
thought  it  was  in  their  power,  was  unrea- 
fonable,  uncandid,    and   illiberal,   in  the 

higheft  degree. 

« 

But  their  conduit  in  this  refpeCl,  how- 
ever reprehcnfible,  cannot  appear  furpri-^ 
fing  to  any  perfon  who  con(ic|frs  what 
manner  of  men  they  muft  have  been ;  for  it 
is  certain,  that  we  do  not  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  nor  figs  of  thirties ;  and  that  men, 
as  well  as  trees,  may  be  known  by  their 
fruits.  Though  I  know  no  more  of  thefe 
namelefs  philoibphers  than  juft  what  Dr 
Pri£stly   has  mentioned  in  his  letter 

to 
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to  me,  yet,  even  from  that  little  infor- 
mation,  I  could  judge  with  confidence, 
that  nothing  better  was  to  be  expedted  of 
them« 

They  are  two  of  his  friends,  in  his  opi- 
nion good  judges  of  the  fubjed :  this  im- 
plies that  they  had  adopted  and  profeOTed 
to  believe  his  dodrine.  It  is  plain,  that 
he  could  never  regard  men  as  good  judges 
of  the  fubjedt  who  differed  in  opinion 
from  him  concerning  it,  and  who  reckon- 
ed his  dodrine  not  merely  erroneous,  but 
l^bfurd  and  incredible.  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, that  he  would  not  even  have 
thought  his  friend  Dr  Price  a  good 
judge  of  it;  for  that  would  be  to  admit 
that  he  himfelf  was  not  one.  But  this  is 
not  all:  Dr  Priestly  has  made  the  ad- 
miflion  of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceifity  a 
kind  of  ted  of  a  perfon's  having  a  real 
philofophical  genius,  and  has  declared, 
that  the  oppofite  opinion  is  a  glaring  ab« 
furdity. 

Now,  thefe  things  being  fo,  the  con- 
dudl  of  the  two  namelefs   philofophers, 

fuppofing 
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fuppofing  them  not  to  have  difcovered 
any  error  or  imperfedlion  in  my  argu-^ 
ment)  muft  appear  very  natural :  for  to 
have  aded  otherwife,  and  to  have  ac- 
knowledged that  my  reafbning  waSj  or  at 
lead  appeared  to  them,  juft  and  conclu- 
five,  would  have  been,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  forfeit  the  cfteem,  and  incur  the  con- 
tempt and  reproach,  of. Dr  Priestly} 
in  the  fecond  place,  to  acknowledge  that 
they  had  all  been  maintaining  with  arro-^ 
gance  a  doArine  which  was  abfurd ;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  to  confefs  that  they 
were  fairly  convidled  of  having  aflerted  a 
dodlrine  which  they  did  not  believe.  This 
was  fcarce  to  be  expedled  of  any  two 
men ;  and  certainly  not  of  two  Metaphyfi- 
cians,  accudomed  to  vague  reafoning,  and 
endlefs  wrangling,  and  appeals  to  con- 
fcioufnefs,  on  all  occadons ;  ignorant  that 
open  unequivocal  experiment  is  of  higher 
authority  than  any  hypothefis  or  fydem, 
and  that  flri<5l  mathematical  reafoning  is^ 
in  fome  cafcs,  a  teft  of  the  veracity,  and 
even  of  the  moft  fecret  thoughts  of  men  j 
and  who  perhaps,  after  all,  underftood  no 
more  of  the  argument  on  which  they  pre-^ 

fumed 
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fumed  tQ  decide  fo  ijlifogabtly,  and;  were 
ho  more  qualified  to}i)dge:9f  it  than  the 
fcstth  m.utcni . 

•    ff  the  two  namekfi  l^hllofophersj  the 
friends  of  Dk  Prisitly^    or  he   him- 
felf,  cofaceiyfe  that  I  do  thira  any  ipjv^ 
ftice  in  thcfe  remarks,  they  mitft  know, 
that  there  is  one,:  and  but  one,  way  for 
them  to.  yindicate  tbemfelves.      Let  the 
two    philofophers   fairly    flate   their   ob- 
jedlions  to  my  argument^  and  (hew  to  o- 
thers  that  weaknefs  of  it  which  they  fo  con- 
fidently faid  they  had  perceived ;  let  them 
point  out,  if  they  can,   the  error  of  my 
dedudliori,  by  neceffaty  .cbnicquences  from 
that  principle  which   I  .undertake  to  dif- 
prove ;    let  them  prevail  on  their  friend 
Dr  Priestly,    if  they  can,    to   pcrufei© 
their  anfwers  to  my  argument ;  which  it 
would  furely  be  very  uncivil  and  unkind 
in  him  to  refufe  to  two  foch  friends,    of 
whofe  judgement  he  had  fo  good  an  opi- 
nion; let  them  prevail  on  him  to  give  hi$ 
imprimatur  to  their  anfwers,  by  declaring 
that  he  thinks  them  valid  and  conclufive, 
which  he  cannot  refufe  to  do  without 

fhewing 
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(hewing  that  he  thinks  theni  nonfenle; 
and,  laftly,  let  them  allow  me  to  perufe 
them,  if  not  before  they  are  printed,  at 
lead  before  they  are  publifhed,  as  I. have 
done  to  them  with  refpefl  to  my  Eflay ; 
and  I  engage  to  perufe  them  with  atten- 
tion, and  either  to  acknowledge  the  vali- 
dity of  them,  or  to  point  out  precifely  the 
errors  of  them,  and  to  allow  fuch  acknow- 
ledgement, or  fuch  reply  of  mine,  to  be 
printed  and  publifhed  along  with  their 
anfwers  j  fo  that  every  intelligent  reader 
may  judge  which  of  us  fails,  either  in 
point  of  candour  or  of  good  reafoningi 
for  a  moft  grievous  defe<5l  in  one  or  both 
of  thefe  things  there  mufi  be,  either  on  one 
fide  or  the  other. 

.«!  *  I  think  it  right  to  make  the  fame  offer 
tcf  Mr  Cooper;  whom,  from  the  identity 
of  the  name,  and  ibme  other  circumftan- 
ces,  I  judge  to  be  the  fame  perfon  who 
has  lately  favoured  the  world  with  a  vo- 
lume of  EfTays,  Ethical,  Theological,  and 
PoliticaK  If  I  am  right  in  this  conjedure, 
I  mean,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion  of 
perfohal  identity,  which  I  underlland  Mr 

Cooper 
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Cooper  has  difcovered  to  be  erroneousi 
he  muft  be  very  peculiarly  pledged  indeed 
to  ftate  his  objedlions  to  my  argument* 
For  he  had  feen  and  perufed  my  Eflay  be- 
fore his  volume  was  publifhed ;  and^  as  I 
underftand  from  the  Reviews^  for  I  have 
not  yet  feen  his  work,  he  has  in  it  main- 
tained the  dddlrine  of  Neccflity  as  confi- 
dently as  any  of  his  great  predecelTors  had 
done. 

I.  fhould  gladly  hope,  therefore,  that  t 
was  miftaken  in  the  opinion  which  I  ex- 
prefled  in  my  letter  to  Dr  Pki  estly  with 
refpedl  to  Mr  Cooper's  reafons  for  not 
favouring  me  with  his  remarks  on  my 
Eflay,  as  at  one  time  he  intended,  and  re- 
peatedly promifed  to  do.  I  hope  he  has 
really  thought  he  perceived  fome  error  in 
my  reafoning,  and  that  he  will  yet  take  « 
the  trouble  to  point  it  out  to  me.  I  will 
with  much  pleafure  pay  the  utmoft  atten- 
tion to  any  of  his  obje<5lions  that  relate 
precifely  to  my  peculiar  plan  and  mode  of  rea^ 
Joning :  and  this  not  merely  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  great  merit  as  a  Meiaphyfician, 
and  his  di/coveries  in  ractaphyfics,  for 
r  r  which 
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vrhich  kind  of  difcoveries  he  (eems  to  havtf 
an  admirable  genius,  but  in  hopes  that 
he  may  be  a  little  more  in  the  iecret  with 
refpedl  to  the  nature  add  force  of  mathe* 
matical  reafoning  than  the  two  Birming- 
ham philofophers  feem  to  be. 

I  think  it  may  be  right  even  to  remind 
him  of  the  following  paflage  in  his  laft 
letter  to  me,  dated.  Lever  Hall,  near 
Bolton,  Lancafh.  Sunday,  June  6.  1790. 

**  I  fhall  again  fit  down  to  your  work, 
^^  and  hope  to  finifh  within  no  long  time 
"  the  obfervations  I  had  to  make  on  it.  You 
•*  may  depend  upon  receiving  them  fo 
"  foon  as  they  are  finifhed ;  and  they  (hall 
•*  then  be  at  your  option  to  difpofe  of  as 
•*  you  pleafe.  You  mention,  that  ii^ore 
•"  "winter  you  mean  to  publish  your  Ef^ 
"  fays :  if  fb,  I  think  I  may  very  well 
**  promife  to  let  you  have  what  I  have  to 
fay  upon  the  fubjedl  in  full  time  for 
your  purpofe.  Should  any  further  ac- 
•*  cident,  however,  prevent  my  proceed- 
"  ing  as  I  intend,  jou  (hall  certainly  know 
"  in  time;  becaufe  I  ftiould  be  extremely 

"  forry 


<4 
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**  fony  to  delay  a  won:  which  I  think  the 
•*  public,  as  well  -as  my  (elf,  will  be  very 
"  glad  to  fee  abroad  in  the  world," 


Mr  Cooper,  I  prefumc,  will  remem- 
ber what  I  meationcd  to  him  very  fully, 
two  years  ago,  concerning  any  other  ob-i- 
jedions  that  might  be  made  to  my  argu- 
tjient.  Nothing  can  be  eaiier  than  to  make 
any  number  of  objedtions  to  it  by  means 
of  ambiguous  words,  and  vague  analogi- 
cal reafoning;  but  all  that  can  be  faid  or 
done  in  this  way  is  but  like  founding 
brafs  or  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  and  all  fuch 
objedions,  far  from  tending  to  fhake  my 
argument,  are  to  be  regarded  as  acknow«- 
ledgements,  ungracious  enough,  it  mud 
be  confcffed,  that  thofe  who  make  them 
have  no  valid  objedlions  jigainft  it  to 
offer. 

Thefe  ftrong  charges  of  mala  fides  in 
thofe  philofophers  who  have  mod  confi- 
dently afferted  their  belief  of  the  docSlrine 
of  Neceffity,  are  fully  implied  in  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  my  EfTay ;  and  have  not  e-* 
icaped  the  obfervation  of  thofe  who  at  my 
r  r  a  recjueft 
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'  requeft  have  penifed  it ;  fbme  of  whom 
have  exprefled  to  me  with  freedom  and 
candour  their  difapprobation  of  them. 
Their  opinion  on  this  point,  after  due  con- 
fideration,  I  have  difregarded ;  becaufe  I 
think  it  wrong  :  but  it  is  proper  to  ftate 
the  objeiSlions  to  fuch  charges  as  I  have 
advanced,  and  my  own  reafons  for  not 
thinking  them  valid ;  which  may  be  don^ 
very  concifely. 

The  objedlions  I  (hall  give  in  the  very 
words  of  one  for  whofe  judgement  I  have 
the  highed  refpedt ;  and  who,  of  all  that 
have  difapproved  of  my  condiidl  in  ad* 
vancing  fuch  charges,  is  the  only  one  who 
has  given  Jpat  his  reafons  for  that  difap^ 
probation,  ^ 

**  I  think  one  can^^^rdly  be  too  cau* 

tious  of  denying  tht^ona  JlHcs  of  an  anta- 

gonift  in  a  philufophical  difpute.     It  is  fo 

^-      bitter  a  pill,  that  it  cannot  be  fwallowed 

•  .^ithouc   being  very  well  gilded  and  aro-^ 

matifcci.     I  cannot  but   agree  with  you, 

^       that  affent  or  belief  is  not  a  voluntary  adl. 

IsJeither  is  iceing  whten  the  eyes  are  open. 

One 
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One  may  voluntarily  fliut  his  bodily  eyes, 
and  perhaps  the  eye  of  his  underftanding; 
I  confefs  this  is  mala  fides.  But  as  light 
may  be  fo  offenfive,  that  the  bodily  eye  is 
fhut  involuntarily;  may  not  fomething  fi- 
milar  happen  to  the  eye  of  the  underftand* 
ingy  when  brought  to  a  light  too  ofienfive 
to  (bme  favourite  prejudice  or  pafHon  to  be 
endured  ?— 

The  want  of  fincerity,  or  bona  fides^  in 
a  large  body  of  men  refpedled  and  refpe<5l- 
able,  is  a  very  tender  place,  and  cannot 
be  touched  with  too  much  delicacy,  tho* 
you  were  fure  of  being  able  to  demon- 
ftrate  it.  1  am  afraid  it  may  be  taken  as 
an  infult,  which  even  demonftration  can- 
not juftify.  Your  not  making  the  conclu- 
fion  general,  for  want  of  a  fufficiently  ex- 
tenfive  information,  will  not  fatisfy ;  be- 
caufe  it  feems  to  extend  the  conclufion 
as  far  as  your  obfervation  has  extended, 
and  becaufe  the  reafons  on  which  you 
ground  your  conclufion  feem  to  extend  it 
to  all  Fatalifts  that  can  draw  a  conclufion 
from  premifes. 


If 
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If  David  Hume,  or  any  other  perfim^ 
has  charged  thoie  who  profeft  to  believe 
men  to  be  free  agents,  with  infincerity,  I 
think  they  did  wrong;  and  that  I  (hould 
do  wrong  in  following  dieir  example. 

But  fetting  apart  the  confideration  of 
Bienfeance^  I  doubt  of  the  truth  of  your 
conclufion.  If  human  reafon  were  perfecfi:, 
I  think  you  would  be  better  founded.  But 
we  are  fuch  imperfcdk  creatures,  that  I 
fear  we  are  not  exempted  from  the  poflibi- 
liry  of  fwallowing  contradidions.  Could 
you  not  prove  with  equal  ftrength,  that 
all  bad  men  are  infidels  ?  yet  i  believe  this 
not  to  be  true. 

I  truly  think,  that  a  Fatalift,  who  adbd 
agreeably  to  his  belief,  would  fit  ftill,  like 
a  pafienger  in  a  {hip,  and  fufier  himfelf  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  tide  of  Fate ;  and 
that,  when  he  deliberates,  refolves,  pro- 
mi  (es,  or  choofes,  he  ads  inconfiftently 
with  his  belief.  But  fuch  inconfifiencies^ 
I  fear,  are  to  be  found  in  life;  and  if  men 
be  ever  convinced  of  them,  it  mull  be  by 
foQthing  words  and  fbft  arguments,  which 

ludunt 
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ittdunt  circum  pntcordia.  For  the  force  of 
prejudice,  joined  with  that  of  provoca* 
tion,  will  ihut  the  door  againft  all  convic- 
tion. 

s 

I  humbly  think,  therefore,  that  it  will 
be  proper  and  becoming  to  exprefs  lefs 
confidence  in,  your  mathematical  reafon- 
ings,  though  I  really  believe  them  to  be 
juft  on  the  hypothefis  you  combat.  Fa- 
talifls  will  think,  that  when  you  put  the 
iflue  of  the  controverfy  folely  upon  the  ex- 
periments, you  treat  them  like  children. 
No  Fatalift  will  contend  with  you  upon 
that  footing,  aor  take  it  well  to  be  challen- 
ged to  do  fo."— - 

I  refpedl  very  highly,  as  I  think  ev^y 
perfon  who  reads  them  muft  do,  the  can- 
dour, and  gentlenefs,  and  moderation, 
which  appear  in  thefe  remarks  :  and  I  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are  acute  and  inge- 
nious, and  that  chey  fliew  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature :  but  I  can  by  no 
means  acquiefce  in  them,  as  either  ftridl- 
ly  juft  and  conclufive,  or  even  as  fairly 
applicable  to  my  conduit,  and  my  mode 

of 
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of  reafoning,  in  advancing,  and  endea-^ 
vouring  to  prove,  fuch  fevere  charges  as 
are  now  the  fubje<ft  of  coniideration. 

Firft,  with  refpedi  to  the  imperfedlion 
of  the  human  faculties,  which  appears  to 
mie  to  be  the  chief  argument  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  I  acknowledge,  that  wc 
are  indeed  imperfedl  creatures  in  evecy  re- 
fp^dl;  and  in  particular  that  our  reafon  is 
iraperfedt.  But  I  can  by  no  means  admit, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  has  ever  yet  been 
maintained  by  any  philofopher,  that  ab- 
folute  perfedlion  of  human  reafon  is  re- 
quifite  to  enable  us  to  percei^fr^  and  under* 
iland  neceffary  confequences,  when  they 
are  clearly  pointed  out  to  us ;  or,  in  other 
wo/ds,  to  underftand  and  acquiefce  in  lo- 
gical and  mathematical  demonllration. 
7'he  general  and  well  known  fad  is  alto- 
gether adverfe  to  fuch  an  opinion :  for 
numberlefs  individuals,  whofe  faculties 
are  manifeftly  imperfed,  eafily  underltand, 
and  invariably  and  irrefiftibly  acquiefce  in, 
fuch  demondrations.  The  imperfedlion 
of  human  reafon  fully  accounts  for  our  not 
perceiving  intuitively  all  the  neceffary  con- 
fequences 
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fequences  of  an  aiTumed  principle,  and  for 
the  difficulty  which  mod  of  us  find  in  fol«^ 
lowing  a  long  and  complicated  train  of  ne« 
ceflfary  cohfequences,  fuch  as  we  meet 
with  in  many  mathematical  demonftra*- 

I  tions :  but  I  do  not  fee  how  it  (hould  ever 

make  us  admit  or  fwallow  contradidtions ; 
iior  do  I  believe  that  fuch  is  the  fadl ;  and 
I  know  that  the  diredWy  contrary  opinion 
hath  always  been  admitted  as  an  axiom  of 
logic;  which  axiom  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  arguments  ad  abJUrdum.  Thefe 
have  always  been  held  juft  as  valid  as  any 

•^  other  kind  of  demonftratioAs ;  and  have 

been  fo  much  ufed  by  Geometers,  that  it 
has  been  eftimated  that  one  half  of  their 
demonftrations  are  of  that  kind«  No  one 
furely  will  maintain,  that,  on  this  account, 

«^  they  are  to  be  rcjcded,  or  even  diftrufted ; 

or  that  men,  in  confequence  of  any  fup- 
pofed  imperfeAion  in  their  r^afon,  can 
both  believe  thofe  propoiitions,  and  the 
contraries  of  them,  at  the  fame  time :    for 

p^  they  might  have  believed  the  contraries  of 

them  till  they  knew  better;  this  being  im- 
plied, as  I  think,  in  the  notion  oi  imper- 
fed  reafon. 

f  f  The 
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The  inftance  given  as  parallel  to  the 
fwallowmgofcontradidlions,  namelj,  the 
cafe  of  a  perfon  who  believes  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion,  and  yet  adls  immorally, 
is  ingenioufly  feleifled,  and  well  dated,  by 
the  author  of  the  remarks ;  but  it  is  not 
by  any  means  a  (Iridly  parallel  cafe.  There 
is  no  doubt  Jome  rejcmhlance ;  but  the  dif^ 
ference  between  them  is  infinite^  and  plain- 
ly coniifls  in  this,  that  a  perfon's  moral 
conduifl  is  voluntary,  and  depends  on  him*' 
felf ;  but  his  belief  (as  the  author  of  the 
remarks  acknowledges)  is  involuntary,  and 
is  determined,  not  by  himfelf,  but  by  the 
evidence  which  is  before  him.  A  man 
may  fay,  Video  meliora^  proboqiic ;  deteriora 
fequor^  without  being  chargeable  either 
with  abfurdity  or  falfehood  :  it  may  even 
appear  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  and  converfacion,  that  he 
fpeaks  truth ;  and  in  this  cafe  he  will  be  a 
fit  obje<5l  of  difapprobation,  of  contempt, 
of  deteftation,  and  of  punifliment ;  which 
otherwife  he  could  not  be.  On  the  fame 
principle,  a  perfon  may  be  a  bad  man, 
without  being  an  infidel ;  he  may  believe 
and  tremble,  while  he  a6ts  according  to 

his 
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hit  own  paffions  and  his  own  interefl:,  in 
violation  of  the  precepts  of  religion,  as' 
well  as  of  morality  and  of  human  laws. 
But  thefe  is  no  principle  in  human  nature 
by  which  a  perfbn  can  fay  with  truths  I 
fee  and  acknowledge  what  is  true,  but  I 
believe  the  contrary  of  it.  Such  an  affer- 
tion  would  juftly  be  reckoned  an  abfur- 
dity;  fomething  not  merely  falfe,  but  im- 
poflible  and  incredible,  as  being  repug- 
nant to  an  univerfal  law  of  human 
thought. 

Secondly,  with  refpe<fl  to  its  being 
wrong  to  charge  men  with  infincerity  in 
their  profeiSons  of  opinion  and  belief  on 
fuch  points  as  I  have  had  occafion  to^con- 
fider,  I  acknowledge,  that  it  is  very  wrong 
to  do  fo  unjujlly  ;  and  very  foolifli  to  do 
fo,  unlefs  the  charge  can  be  fully  efta- 
blilhed  by  clear  and  decifive  evidence :  but 
when  this  can  be  done,  as  I  am  confi- 
dent it  may  be  on  the  fubjed  in  quedion,  I 
fee  no  wrong  in  it  j  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  perfedlly  right  to  deteft,  and  to  expofe 
to  juft  contempt  and  reproach,  all  thofe 
who  have  aded  in  fuch  a  manner^  But  as 
f  f  2  my 
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my  opinion  and  my  condud^  on  this  point  ' 
mud  be  fully  underftood,  both  from  what 
has  been  already  faid,  and  from  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  my  Effay,  I  need  not  enter 
on  any  further  difcu^on  of  it  in  this 
place. 

Thirdly,  with  refpedl  to  the  propriety 
of  endeavouring  to  gild  the  bitter  pill, 
that  thofe  concerned  may  fwallow  it  with 
the  lefs  reludance  ;  I  have  made  no  fueh 
attempt,  becaufe  I  thought  it  altogether 
hopelefs.  The  nature  of  the  pill  to  be 
*  fwallowed  could  not  by  any  means  be 
concealed ;  and  I  was  fure  that  none  of  my 
patients  would  even  endeavour  to  fwallow 
it.  To  fpeak  without  metaphor,  the  proof  . 
of  the  charge  of  mala  Jides  refults  fo  plain* 
ly  from  my  mode  of  reafoning,  that  no 
perfon  who  has  maintained  the  dodlrine 
ot  NecefTity  as  his  ferious  belief  can  ever 
acquiclce  in  my  argument,  without  ac- 
knowledging his  own  malafdes  in  his  for- 
picr  alTerdons ;  which  no  perlon  will  do. 

Their  fituation  in  this  refpedl  I  conceive 
^o  be  very  fimilar  to  that  of  a  certain  Bi- 

ihop, 
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fhop^  on  another  point.  This  learned 
Prelate,  it  is  faid,  fell  into  a  very  awkward 
midake,  the  firft  time  he  met  with  afpa-- 
ragus  at  table ;  and  not  knowing  how  they 
were  to  be  eaten,  began  to  eat  them  at  the 
wrong  end.  One  of  the  company,  obfer-- 
ving  what  he  was  doing,  and  guefling  the 
reafon  of  it,  endeavoured  to  fet  him  rightj 
by  telling  him  how  he  ought  to  eat  them. 
But  he,  difpleafed  at  being  found  fori- 
diculoufly  miflakeo,  and  too  proud  to  be 
fet  right,  declared,  that  he  always  eat 
them  that  way,  and  that  it  was  the  beft 
way  of  eating  them ;  and  in  this  profef- 
fion,  which  indeed  it  was  not  eafy  to  re- 
trad,  and  in  the  correfponding  pradice 
in  eating  afparagus,  it  is  faid  he  perliAed 
all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Many  a  tough  and  taftelefs  morfel  the 
unlucky  Bifliop  mu(t  have  chewed ;  but 
Aill  he  efcaped  the  mortification  of  being 
obliged  to  fwallow  the  bitter  pill  of  ac- 
knowledging his  own  mala  fides  in  his  firft 
declaration.  He  even  avoided  that  conclu- 
five  evidence  of  his  infincerity,  which  in- 
confiftency  of  his  a<5tions  and  his  profef- 

fions 
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fions  would  have  afforded :  he  had  the 
comfort  of  eating  his  afparagui  in  a  txi^n^ 
ner  perfcdly  confiftcnt  with  that  vef  y  pe- 
culiar fyftem  concerning  theod  which  he 
profefled  to  believe. 

In  this  refpedl  I  think  he  had  greatly  the 
advantage  of  the  ailertors  of  the  dodlrine 
of  NccefEty ;  none  of  whom  have  ever 
a£led  confiftently  with  their  own  fyftem^ 
nor,  I  am  confident,  ever  will  a6l  accor- 
ding to  it,  in  trying,  cafes ;  that  is,  in  cafes 
where  the  refult  of  the  motives  applied 
mufi  be  different  in  point  of  action,  accor- 
ding to  their  do<flrine,  from  what  it  pro- 
bably ivould  be,  according  to  the  notion  ^f 
liberty,  or  felf- governing  power  in  man- 
kind. The  only  queftion  that  remains 
with  me  on  this  point,  and  which  I  was 
very  defirous  to  determine  by  fair  experi- 
ment, (the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
determined),  is,  Whether  any  of  them  can 
t'ucn  attempt  to  reconcile  their  adlions  with 
their  profefilons  of  belief,  which  its,  in  o- 
ther  words,  to  refute  my  fuppofed  de- 
nionflration,  without  affording  additional 
evidence  of  their  own  mala  fdes.    This, 

for 
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for  example,  I  think  every  perfon  Would 
do  who  fhould  deny  the  truth  of  any  felf- 
cvident  axiom,  or  the  juftnefs  of  a  regular 
fyllogifm,  or  the  fairnefs  and  conclufive* 

nefs  of  Qpcn  unequivocal  experiment, ^ 

The  author  of  the  remarks  himfelf  feems 
pcrfedlly  aware  of  what  I  have  found  ex- 
perimentally true,  that  they  will  not  put 
the  iflue  of  the  controverfy  to  the  ted  of 
experiment,  and  that  they  are  difpleafed 
when  I  propofe  that  teft  to  them  :  but  how 
he  reconciles  this  condudl  with  the  fuppo«- 
(ition  of  bona  jidcs  on  their  part,  I  can  by 
no  means  conceive. 

As  to  the  praife  of  wcum  pracordia  In* 
dit^  fo  juftly  and  emphatically  given  by , 
Per  SI  us  to  Horace,  I  acknowledge  it  to 
be  a  very  great,  and  in  many  cafes  a  very 
dcfirable  one.  If  I  were  compofing  a  fong 
for  a  Comic  Opera,  a  tafk  for  which  1  am 
Angularly  ill  qualified,  I  Ihould  be  very 
anxious  to  acquire  that  praife.  But  1  chink, 
in  ftridl  fcientific  reafonings,  it  may  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  as  not  being  eflential  to  them. 
And  in  an  attempt  to  dete<Sl  pretences  and 
impofture,  it  7nufl  be  difpenfed  with,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  it  cannot  be  attained.  In  this  part 
of  my  undertaking,  therefore,  I  fhall  be 
pcrfedlly  contented  with  the  pra^fe,  or  cen- 
fure  as  (bme  may  think  it,  which  is  gi- 
ven to  Juvenal,  Jrdet^  in/lat  apcrti^  ju^ 
gulat. 

Laftly,  with  refpedl  to  my  not  making 
my  unfavourable  conclufion  general,  only 
for  want  of  fufficiently  extenfive  informa- 
tion, and  feeming  to  extend  it  as  far  as 
my  obfervation  has  extended,  I  can  fee  no 
wrong  in  either  of  thefe  particulars.  It  is 
a  matter  of  fa<5l,  which  I  cannot  alter^  and 
will  not  falQfy,  and  (hould  in  vain  attempt 
to  conceal,  that  wt  one  of  thoie  who  were 
accuflomed  to  afTert  the  dodlrine  of  No- 
ceflity^  and  who  have  confidered  my  ar- 
gument, have  either  admitted  my  (fuppo- 
fed)  ncceflary  inferences  from  their  own 
principle,  or  fliewn  me  any  error  in  the 
reafoning  by  which  they  were  deduced 
from  it.  It  is  in  all  cafes  unreafonable, 
and  in  this  it  would  be  uncandid  alfo,  to 
draw  a  general  conclufion  from  particular 
premifes.  I  therefore  limit  my  conclufion 
according  to  the  (Irided  rules  of  logic.     I 

do 
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do  not  mean  at  any  time  to  extend  it  to 
all  men  who  can  draw  a  conclufion  from 
premifes,  but  to  thofe  only  who  can  do  fb, 
and  yet  deny  my  conclufion,  without 
ihewing  any  error  in  my  reafoning.  My 
unfavourable  conclufion  never  can  affedl 
thofe  who  do  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  things.  As  I  think  it  inconfiftent 
with  any  competent  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  to  admit  my  inferences  from  the 
do6lrine  of  Neceflity,  as  things  either  true, 
or  probable,  and  fit  to  be  tried  experi- 
mentally, I  prefume,  with  confidence,  that 
no  afifertor  of  that  doflrine  will  admit 
them ;  and  confequently  that  nothing  is 
left  for  them,  if  they  would  maintain  their 
character  both  in  point  of  reafon  and  of 
fincerity,  but  to  fhew  that  there  is  fome 
error  in  my  reafoning.  To  afcertain  whe- 
ther the  defed  in  any  of  them  who  fail  to 
do  fo  be  the  want  of  underftanding,  or 
only  the  want  of  fincerity,  I  have  provided 
a  very  plain  and  eafy  teft.  I  employ  the 
very  fame  mode  of  reqfoning^  founded  on 
the  very  fame  principles^  to  deduce  fimilar 
inferences  with  refpedl  to  lifelefs  bodies, 
fuch  as  a  billiard-ball  or  a  balance.  If 
t  t  they 
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they  do  not  undcrftand  my  reafonings^ 
and  admit  my  conclufions,  with  refpefl  to 
fuch  bodies,  which  reafonings  and  con- 
clufions  ordinary  men  eafily  underftand, 
and  uniformly  admit,  their  defcdl  may  be 
only  waht  of  underftanding ;  but  if  they 
do  underdand  and  admit  them  withrefpefl 
to  bodies,  and  refufe  their  ailent  to  them 
with  refped  to  the  adlions  of  men,  with- 
out {hewing  fome  error  in  the  reafoning 
in  the  one  cafe  which  there  was  not  in  the 
other^  their  defed  miiji  be  want  of  iince-* 
rity. 

Proceeding,  as  I  have  uniformly  done, 
on  this  plan,  and  with  all  thefc  precau- 
tions, I  have  the  fatisfacflion  to  think, 
that  it  is  impoilible  I  fhould  do  the  fmall- 
cft  injujlice  to  any  individual,  or  to  any  fet 
of  men.  Nor  can  any  perfon  decently,  or 
without  a  kind  of  abfurdity,  take  offence 
at  my  conclufions ;  for  they  cannot  in  any 
degree  affe<a  him,  unlefs  they  be  juft ; 
and  if  they  be  fo,  thofe  whom  they  do  af- 
fedl  cannot  reafonably  complain  of  them. 
Thofe  who  have  ferioufly  believed  the 
dodrinc  of  Neccffity,  if  there  be  any  fuch, 

cannot 
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cannot  be  difpleafed  at  feeing  it  brought 
to  a  fair  and  decifive  ted :  thofe  who  have 
been  only  confounded  and  embarrafled 
with  it,  but  who  never  aiferted  it,  and 
who  could  neither  difprove  nor  believe 
it,  which  I  am  convinced  has  been  the  cafe 
with  many  perfbns,  muft  be  glad  to  fee  it 
brought  to  fuch  a  teft :  And  as  for  thofe 
who  have  boldly  afferted  it  without  belie- 
ving it,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  though  they 
may  not  like  to  be  told,  it  is  very  fit  they 
ihould  know,  that  it  is  poffible,  in  fome 
cafes,  to  afcertain  the  moft  fecret  thoughts 
of  men,  in  fpite  of  their  own  boldeft  affer- 
tions  and  denials;  and  confequently  that 
in  fuch  cafes  there  are  means  of  detedting 
pretences,  as  well  as  of  difcovering  errors 
in  fcience. 


Edinburgh,  ' 
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SECT.      L 

R€fnarks\on  the  firiktng  Jimtlarity^  and  the  ge* 
ncralfy  fuppofed  difference^  hetnveen  the  ref- 
lation of  Motive  and  that  ofPhyficalCaufe\ 
— o«  Mr  Hum  eV  doBrine  of  their  perfect 
Identity  \^'*^ on  his  juft  and  important  dif^ 
tin^ion  betnveen  Neceffary  Connexion  and 
only  Conftant  ConjunSiion  \—on  his  attempt 
to  account  for  the  popular  perjuafion  of  the 
Liberty  of  human  ASiionSy  on  his  own  prin-- 
ciples. 

AMONG  aU  the  various  relations  that 
have  engaged  the  attention  either 
of  philofophers  or  of  mankind  in 
general^  there  is  none  which  has  common- 
ly been  thought  to  bear  a  clofer  and  more 
llriking  refembiance  and  affinity  to  that  of 
A  caufe 
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caufe  and  effed  in  phyfics,  than  the  fami*^ 
liar  and  well-known  relation  between  the 
ordinary  voluntary  determinations  and  ac- 
tions of  men,  and  the  motives  or  princi- 
ples of  adlion  to  which  they  are  referred, 
and  from  which  they  are  conceived  in  fome 
meafure  to  proceed :  yet  there  arc  none 
which  the  vulgar  diftinguifli  more  readily 
and  unifomUy,  in  point  of  thought  at 
lead,  however  they  may  exprefs  them  in 
words ;  nor  any  which  philosophers  have 
more  induflriouily  or  more  fucceisfuliy  la- 
boured to  confound. 

The  popular  perfaafion  of  what  is  called 
the  Liberty  of  human  actions  implies  a 
convidlion,  that  there  is  an  important  and 
well-underftood  difference  between  thofe 
two  relations. 

The  philofophical  dodlrine  of  Neceflity 
implies  and  confifts  in  the  perfuaiion^  that 
the  two  relations  in  queftion  are  either  prc- 
cilely  or  very  nearly  the  fame. 

The  former  by  no  means  confifts  in  the 
belief,  that  there  is  no  relation  between 

motives 
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motives  and  the  deteriBLination8  and  ac- 
tions of  men,  which  }s  the  notion  of  it 
that  many  philofophers  have  unluckily 
adopted,  and  imputed  to  the  vulgar,  and 
employed  much  labour  and  ingenuity  in 
refuting ;  but  in  .the  belief  that  there  is  in 
man,  befides  the  motives  of  his  voluntary 
determinatipns  and  adlions,  another  prin-* 
ciple  of  change  and  adlivity,  a  certain  in- 
dependent, felf-governing,  felf-decermi- 
ning  power,  which  he  may  at  his  own 
difciretion  exert,  by  a(5ling  either  according 
to  motives,  or  in  oppofition  to  motives,  or 
without  any  motives  at  all :  white,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  conceived  that  th^re  is  no 
fuch  power  in  inanimate  bodies;  and  that 
every  change  occurring  in  fuch  bodies  is 
purely  an  efiedt  of  f(Mne  caufe,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  it  comes  to  pafs,  perhaps 
necefTarily,  and  at  leaft  certainly  and  ine- 
vitably, bodies  being  ec^uaily  unable  to 
produce  any  change  in  themfelves,  or  to 
prevent  any  change  in  themfelves,  corre- 
fponding  to  a  cauie  applied. 

The  latter  dodrine  implies,  that  what- 
ever other  differences  there  may  be  be- 
A  3  tweea 
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tween  the  relation  of  motive  and  adlion^ 
and  that  of  phyfical  caufe  and  efied,  there 
is  at  lead  no  fuch  independent  principle 
of  change  and  atflivity,  or  felf-goveming 
power^  in  living  perfons,  any  more  than  in 
lifelefs  bodies ;  and  that  all  our  determi- 
nations and  anions  come  to  pafs  in  con(e- 
quence  of  the  motives  appUed,  as  purely^ 
as  certainly,  as  irrefiflibly  on  the  part  of 
the  perfbn,  as  phyfical  effedls  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  application  of  iheir  reipec-? 
tive  caufes. 

That  there  is  an  evident  and  well-known 
relation  between  the  adions  of  men  and 
their  appetites,  pafiions,  defires,  averfions^ 
judgements  of  right  and  wrong,  expedient 
and  inexpedient,  and  in  general  whatever 
are  regarded  as  motives  or  principles  of 
action,  1  believe  never  was  nor  ever  can  be 
doubted  or  denied  by  any  man  of  ienfe 
and  candour. 

It  would  furely  be  ncedlefs  and  ridi- 
culous to  fet  about  proving,  that  there  is 
a  molt  evident  and  intimate  relation  be- 
tween hunger  and  eating,  between  thii  ft 

and 
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and  drinking^  between  fear  and  daftardly 
conduct  in  the  hour  of  danger,  between 
benevolence  and  good  offices,  between  an- 
ger, or  malice,  or  rapacity,  and  unjuft, 
unkind,  and  cruel  behaviour.     It  would 
even  be  unneceflary  to  mention  a  truth  fb 
obvious  and  generally  acknowledged,  were 
there  not  reafon  to  think,  that  fome  au* 
thors,  who  had  efpoufed  the  popular  fide 
of  the  queftion  concerning  Liberty  and  Ne<- 
ceflity,  had  gone  fo  far,  in  the  heat  of  con- 
troverfy,  as  to  deny  that  there  was  any 
particular  relation  between  motives  and 
adions«    This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
manner  in  which  fbme  of  the  ableft  advo- 
cates for  the  dodlrine  of  Necefllty,  and 
particularly  Mr  Hume,  have  ftated  their 
arguments.    Mr  Hume's  reaifonings  pro- 
ceed chiefly  on  the  fuppofition,  that  thbfc 
who  held  the  oppofite  opinion  to  his,  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  fuch  relation  be- 
tween motives  and  adlions  as  might  enable 
ns  to  reafon  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  fame  mifappreheniion  of  the  popular 
perfuafion  of  Liberty  is  apparent  in  the  wri- 
tings of  DrPRiESTLY,vol.2.p.87.&88.in 
^he  account  of  the  charadler  of  his  fuppo- 
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fed  fon  B,  to  whom  he  attributes  what  he 
calls  Philofophical  Liberty.  No  authors, 
indeed,  have  come  to  my  knowledge^  whp 
jnaintained  exprefsly  fuch  an  opinion;  but 
as  it  feems  to  hav^  been  imputed  to  fome, 
particularly  to  Dr  KiNG  by  Leibnitz,  it 
is  proper  to  difclaim  it  in  the  moft  expli- 
cit terms,  as  being  npt  merely  erroneous, 
but  extravagant,  and  as  repugpant  to  pot- 
pular  belief,  or  common  fenfe,  as  the  phi- 
lofophical dodrine  of  Neccflity^ 

It  may  even  be  thought  a  very  fooliih, 
or  at  bed  a  needlefs  attempt,  to  fet  about 
explaining  to  men  in  any  degree  the  oa*- 
ture  of  the  relation  between  motive  and 
acSlion ;  as  it  is  fcarce  credible  that  any 
thing  fhould  be  more  generally  or  more 
accurately  underftood  by  them,  than  what 
is  an  objeA  of  dired  confcioufnefs,  of 
hourly  experience,  and  of  fuch  high  im*- 
portance,  as  to  command  their  conftant 
attention. 

Neverthelefs,  as  many  philofophers  have 
been  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  not  con- 
tent with  endeavouring  to  explain  what 

neede4 
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needed  no  expknation,  and  could  admit 
of  none,  hate  maintained,  that  the  rela- 
tion in  queftion  is  very  different  from 
what  mankind  have  generally  conceived  it 
to  be;  and,  in  particular,  that  it  is  effen- 
tially  the  fame  with  that  of  caufc  and  cf- 
fed  in  phyfics ;    it  will  not,    I   hope,    be 
thdught  (o  abfurd  as  at  firfl  (ight  it  might 
appear,  to  endeavour  to  inveftigate,   in  a 
more  accurate  manner  than  has  hitherto 
been  attempted,  that  fcemingly  iftbvious 
point ;  and  to  afcertain,  by  a  kind  of  evi« 
,dence  which  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed 
free  either  from  fallacy  or  from  difpute,  if 
not  the  full  extent,  and  all  the  paiticulars, 
at  lead  the  reality,  and  fome  of  the  moft 
important  and   interefting  circumftances 
of  that  difference  which  the  vulgar  have 
£o  generally  acknowledged,  and  which  fo 
many  philofophers  have  been  fond  of  de* 
nying. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  obvious,  not 
only  that  there  is  a  very  intimate  relation 
between  the  motives  and  adlions  of  men, 
but  likewife  that  this  relation  bears  a 
ftrong  resemblance  or  affinity  to  that  of 

caufe 
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caufe  and  efied  in  phyfics^  as  well  as  to 
that  of  agent  and  adtion.  Even  the  lan- 
guage which  we  commonly  employ  in 
fpeaking  of  the  relation  of  motive  and  ac- 
tion, is  in  a  great  meafure  formed  on  thefe 
analogies. 

We  often  inquire  and  fpeak  about  the 
caufes  of  the  adlions  of  men,  meaning 
the  motives  of  them,  juft  as  we  do  a- 
bout  the  caufes  of  any  occurrences  in  the 
material  world.  We  fpeak  currently  of 
adlions  proceeding  from^  or  produced  by 
cenain  motives  or  caufes ;  we  fpeak  of 
the  influence,  the  power,  the  irrefiftible 
force  of  motives^  juft  as  freely  as  we  do 
of  expanflon,  fluidity,  and  evaporation,  as 
proceeding  from  or  produced  by  heat ;  t>r 
as  we  do  of  the  influence  or  the  adtions  of 
men  on  the  objedls  around  them,  or  of 
the  influence  of  the  fun  and  moon  on  the 
tides,  of  the  power  of  medicines,  or  of 
the  irrefiftible  force  of  fteam  or  of  gun- 
powder. 

Thefe  modes  of  expreflion,  which  arc 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  any  one  language^ 

nor 
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nor  confined  to  a  few  languages,  but  feem 
to  be  common  in  all,  and  to  have  been  €o 
in  all  ages  and  nntions,  and  which  may 
be  employed  in  long  difcourfes  and  chains 
of  reafoning,  without  producing  any  ob- 
fcurity  or  embarrafTment,  fhew  plainly 
how  clbfe  and  firiking  the  analogy  is,  in 
many  obvious  circumftances  at  leaft,  a- 
mong  the  difierent  relations  in  queftion. 

And  as  a  proof  that  the  analogy  fb  ge-& 
nerally  acknowledged  is  not  vifionary,  but 
very  real,  any  man  of  good  fenfe,  enlight- 
ened by  a  little  experience^  may  undertake! 
ivith  confidence,  from  knowing  what 
people's  motives  are,  to  foretell  what  their 
acStions  will  be ;  or,  from  knowing  their 
adions,  to  infer  what  their  motives  have 
been :  juft  as  in  phyfics,  with  ,the  fame 
kind  of  aid  from  experience,  we  cap  fore- 
tell an  efied  from  knowing  the  caiife }  or 
infer  the  caufe  from  knowing  the  ef- 
fea. 

Yet  it  cannot  juftly  be  (aid,  that  Cauje 

is  the  generic^  Motive  the ^ccjfic  term;  arid 

that  the  latter  is  employed  only  in  a  more 

B  limited 
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limited  fenfe  than  the  former,  betfig  ^ 
plied  exclufively  to  denote  thofe  particular 
caufes  which,  hj  inflaencing  *  ^e  will^ 
indiredlly  produce  the  adions  of  men ;  for 
mankind  in  general  (how  plainly,  that 
they  conceive  fome  further  di£ference  be* 
tween  the  two  relations  in  queftion^  than 
merely  that  of  Genus  and  Specus;  &nd  that 
they  even  Jbelieve  there  is  fomething  in  the 
fiippofed  genus  which  is  not  in  the  fup*- 
|>ofed  fpecies ;  partictilarly  the  conilAOt, 
and,  with  refpe<^  to  us  at  leaft»  infepa-* 
rable  connexion  between  canfe  and  cfft&i 
tirhile  the  conne<5lioii  between  motive  and 
adlion  is  conceived  to  be  only  occafiohal 
and  feparable,  and,  in  all  ordinary  cafes, 
in  a  great  meafurc  dependent  on  our- 
felves. 


J*  Thefe  and  fuch  like  phrafes  I  ufc  in  compliance 
it&  cuftom»  quern  penes  ire.  and  becaufe  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  them,  and  would  look  like  affe£tatioQ 
to  attempt  to  avoid  them.  But  I  am  aware  of  tho 
impropriety  and  incongruity  of  them,  as  mifrepre- 
fenting  the  nature  of  the  will^  and  confounding 
the  three  different  notions  an*d  relations  of  Agent^ 
Caufe,  and  Motive. 

That 
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II 


Tint  fudli  has  always  been  the  perfiia- 
fion^  trbcthct  right  Or  Wrong,  of  the  bulk 
of  mahkind,  whaterer  words  or  phrafcs 
th^ytnay  have  employed  in  fpeaking  of 
both  or  etthct  6f  thofe  relations^  is  not  in 
general,  dtfputed  eVen  by  thofe  who  main- 
taita  that  there  is  no  fuch  difierence  be- 
tweeii  thcfn.  Nor  can  it  reafonaUy  be 
dtfpufed^  thoQgbi  t6  be  fure,  Mr  Hum£ 
kas  mdde  a  yery  ingenious  and  elaborate 
attempt  to  that  purpofe;  as  the  aftonifli- 
ment  and  indignation  of  the  bulk  of  man* 
kind  at  the  dodlrine  of  Neceifity,  whea 
they  firft  hdar  it,  and  their  incredulity 
with  refpedt  to  it  eten  when  it  feems  molt 
unanfweTc'^I^y  proved,  plainly  fhew  what 
is  thdir  general  and  natural  perfaafion« 

It  is  evident,  that  if  mankind  had  con- 
ceived, as  foKne  of  their  exprefHons  feem 
to  iibply^  that  their  motives  were  the  cau- 
ies  of  their  volitions  and  actions,  in  the 
fame  fenfe  of  the  word  Cdufe  that  it  has  ia 
phyfics;  as,  for  inClance,  when  we  fay 
that  heat  is  the  caufe  of  fufion,  impulfe 
the  caufe  of  motiony  the  fun  and  moon 
tlj«  caufes  of  the  tides;  then  the  dodrina 
B  3  Qf 
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of  Ncccflity  would  have  .been  the  common 
and  populatL^perfuafion.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  a  falfe  pne,  and  might 
have  been  confuted  by  philofophers ;  but 
no  other  could  have  prevailed  among  men 
imacquainted  with  good  reafoning/  not  s^r 
ware  of  the  importance  of  accurate  obfer* 
vation  and  nice  difcrimination  in  all  mat- 
ters of  fcience,  and  ignorant  and  even 
unfufpicious  of  any  difference  between 
the  relation  of  motive  and  adtion  and 
that  of  caufe  and  effed  in  phyiics.  They 
might  juft  as  well  have  fuppofed,  that  the 
relation  between  impulfe  and  motion  in  a 
billiard-ball  was  conftant,  and  that  be* 
tween  heat  and  the  melting  of  fnow  only 
occafional,  and  dependent  on  the  gpod-will 
^nd  pleafure  of  the  fnqw. 

It  may  even  be  worth  while  to  remark, 
in  illuftration  of  this  point,  that  mankind 
have  never  regarded  belief  as  a  voluntary 
a(fl  of  the  mind,  or  as  one  dependent  on 
the  choice,  power,  or  difcretion  of  the  per- 
fon  believing.  Various  circumftances  of 
a£fedlion  or  paffion,  or  even,  for  example, 
the  having  laid  a  bet  on  any  unknown  or 

xloubtful 
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doubtful  point,  may  make  it  highly  a« 
greeable  to  believe  or  difbelieve,  contrary 
to  the  proper  evidence  of  fuch  a  point. 
But  we  feel  it  to'be  impoflible  to  do  (b. 
With  the  ftrongeft  inclination  to  deceive 
ou!rielves,  we  are  confcious  that  we  can- 
not do  it,  if  we  but  attend  to  the  evidence. 
Now,   the  relation  between  evidence  or 
proof  of  various  kinds,   and  that  adt  or 
ftate  of  the  mind  which  is  called  belief,  is 
plainly  very  difierent  from  that  of  motive 
and  a^ion,  and  from  that  of  caufe  and 
effect  in  phyfics ;    yet  it  bears  a  great  re- 
iemblance  to  both ;  between  which  there 
is  a  ftill  greater  difference  than  between 
either  of  them  and  the  relation  of  evidence, 
l>y  which  all  belief  is  regulated,  independ- 
ently of  the  choice  or  determination  of  the 
perfbn  believing. 

It  is  true,  that  mankind  in  general  have 
ever  found  it  di£icult,  perhaps  I  (hould 
fay  impoilible,  to  point  out,  in  a  fatisfac- 
tory  manner,  any  circumftance  of  dif- 
tindion  between  the  relation  of  phyfical 
caufe  and  that  of  motive,  though  they  have 
flways  confidered  them  as  fomehow  dif- 
ferent, 
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feren%  and  cannot  be  br^mgfat  to  iliink 
them  the  fame.. 

The  obTioud  circnmftance  oF  diftimflioii 
or  fuppofed  difference  between  them,  whidL 
every  perfbn  is  ready  to  point  out  at  once, 
^  when  he  firft  hears  of  the  qneftton,  to  wit^ 
that  in  the  relation  of  motive  and  adtion,  the 
perfon  ha$  the  power  of  acSling  or  not  tiA-* 
ing  as  he  pleafes  or  choofes,  or  according 
to  the  determinations  of  hii  wiU }  whereas, 
in  the  relation  of  caufe  and  etttS^  the  body 
has  no  fuch  will,  power,  choice,  or  liber** 
ty,  but  inevitably  tmdergoies  the  change 
correfponding  to  the  caufe  applied,  is- by 
no  means  facisfsufkiry  to  thoTe  philofophers^ 
who  have  thought  fit  to  ercdl  tbemfetves 
into  a  tribunal  of  higher  authority  t&aa 
the  voice  of  nature,  or  the  common  fenle 
of   mankind.      Nay,  though  for  my  own 
part  1  regard  the  general  and  irrefiftible 
convidlion  of  mankind,   with  refpcdl  to 
fuch  a  difference,  as  fatisfadlory  and  deci^ 
five  evidence  as  to  the  general  point  at  if* 
fuc ;    yet  I  think  it  muft  in  candour  be 
owned,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  fufficienc 
anfwer  to  the  arguments  of  thofe  philofo*. 

phers 
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phets  who  liold  a  different  opinion,  found- 
ed on  the  (Iriking  refemblance  or  analogy 
between  the  two  relations  in  queftion. 
And  thefe  arguments,  which  appear  £o 
plaufiblC)  and  have  been  fo  confidently 
maintained,  I  think  can  be  anfwered  com- 
pletely, and  in  a  manner  flridly  philo^ 
fophical,  only  by  fhewing^  that  the  two 
relations  in  queftion  are  npt  precifely  the 
fame^  by  pointing  out  fome  or  all  of  the 
difierences  between  them,  and  by  proving 
that  thefe  differences  are  fuch  as  necejfarily 
imply  the  prefence  and  very  frequent  exer- 
tion of  a  felf-governing  or  felf-detcrmi- 
ning  power,  fuch  as  the  vulgar  have  fup* 
pofed^  in  living  perfons,  and  not  in  inani- 
mate bodies.  For  no  philofophers  ailert^ 
that,  in  confequencfe  of  the  influence  of 
motives,  men  are,  in  ordinary  cafes,"  con- 
ftrained  or  compelled  to  a<a  agaipft  their 
will,  but  only  that  their  will  itfclf  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  motives  applied;  or^  iii 
other  words,  that,  according  to  the  philo- 
fophical  hypothefis  of  the  famenefs  of  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  that  of  motive,  every 
volition  or  voluntary  determination  of  a 
perfon  is  truly  an  effect  of  the  motive,  or 

com- 
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combination  of  motives,  to  whicli  it  is  ffr« 
ferred,  as  much  as  motion  in  a  billiard* 
ball  is  the  cScA  of  impulfe,  and  in  the 
fame  fenfe  of  the  term  effe^  in  which  it 
is  ufed  in  phyfictf,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
changes  which  occur  in  inanimate  matter, 
and  of  the  relation  of  thefe  changes  to  what 
are  called  the  cauies  of  them. 

In  con(equen(;e  of  this  view  of  the  que*^ 
ftion,  feveral  philofophers^  as  for  inftance 
Mr  Hume  and  Dr  Priestly,  have  ven- 
tured to  affert,  that  all  mankind  have  evet 
been,  in  their  thoughts  and  in  their  ac-^ 
tions,  as  much  convinced  of  the  dodrine 
of  neceflity  as  philofbphers  are,  and  only 
differ  from  them  in  the  mode  of  expreifing 
their  thoughts.  Indeed  Dr  Priestly  has 
gone  a  great  deal  further,  having  aflerted 
f-epeatedly,  That  "  there  is  no  abfurdity 

more    glaring    to  bis    underftanding, 

than  the  notion  of  phiJofophkal   li^ 

berty/' 


Suppofing  Mr  Hi/me's  to  be  a  fair  and 
full  account  of  the  difference  between  the 
vulgar  and  the  affertors  of  the  doctrine  of 

Neceflity, 
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Neceffity,  (which  however  it  evidently  is 
not),  it  would  be  reafonable  to  a£k,  How 
iit  comes  to  pafs  that  a  diflindt  and  accu- 
rate expreilion  of  what  they  always  thought 
ihould  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  appear  to 
denote,  not  merely  fomething  different 
from  what  they  ufed  to  think,  but  fome-** 
thing  new,  and  falfe  ^t  lead,  if  not  incre- 
dible and  abfurd. 

For  my  own  part,  after  the  ftrideft  at- 
tention that  I  have  been  able  to  pay  to  the 
fubjedl,  both  by  careful  refledlion  on  my 
own  thoughts,  and  by  examining  other 
men  with  refpedl  to  theirs,  1  am  perfeAly 
convinced,  that  the  do<5lrine  of  Neceffity, 
even  as  explained  and  afTerted  by  Mr 
Hume,  in  what  he  calls  his  Reconciling 
PryeSiy  is  altogether*  repugnant,  not  mere- 
ly in  words,  but  in  thought  and  principle, 
%o  the  natural  fuggeftions  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  to  the  general,  and,  if  I 
miftake  not,,  the  irrefiftible  convidion  of 
mankind.  4 

-« 

Indeed  Mr  Hume   himfelf,    notwith- 

(landing  the  ailci  don  which  I  haye  been 

G  confi- 
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cbnfidering,  feems  to  have  beea  ienfible 
that  there  was  fome  difference,  in  thought 
as  well  as  in  words,  between  the  affertors 
of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceffity  and  the  vul- 
gar, with  refpedl  to  the  relation  of  Motive 
andAdlion.  He  pays  no  regard  to  the 
vulgar  perfuafion,  as  a  principle  in  philo- 
fophy,  or  as  having  any  weight  in  deci- 
ding the  point  in  queftion ;  but  he  plainly 
admits  it  as  a  phcenomenon^  or  matter  of 
fadl,  and  even  acknowledges  it  to  be  a  cu- 
rious one,  by  offering  an  elabon^te  expla- 
nation of  it  on  his  own  principles. 

**  I  have  frequently  confidered  (fays  he) 
•'  what  could  poflibly  be  the  reafon  why 
"  all  mankind,  though  they  have  ever, 
"  without  hefitation,  acknowledged  the 
"  dodlrine  of  Neceffity,  in  their  whole 
"  pradlice  and  reafoning,  have  yet  difco- 
"  vered  fuch  a  relu(5lance  to  acknowledge 
**  it  in  words,  and  have  rather  fhewn  a 
"  propenfity  to  prpfefs  the  contrary  opi- 
**  nion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be  ac- 
"  counted  for  after  the  following  planner : 
"  If  we  examine  the  operations  of  body, 
"  and  the  produ<5liqn  of  cffedls  from  their 

caufes^ 
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"  caufes,  we  ihall  find  that  all  our  facul- 
**  tics  can  never  carry  us  farther  in  our 
^  knowledge  of  this  relation,  than  barely 
**  to  ohferve,  that  particular  objeds  are 
"  conjlantly  conjoined  together,  and  that  the 
**  mind  is  carried,  by.  a  cufiomary  tranft-- 
**  hw,  from  the  ^pearance  of  one  to  the 
•*  belief  of  the  other.  But  though  this 
**  conclufion  concerning  human  igno- 
**  ranee  be  the  refult  of  the  ftridleft  fcru- 
"  tiny  of  the  fubjed,  men  ftill  entert.iin 
a  ftrong  propenfity  to  believe,  that  they 
penetrate  farther  into  the  powers  of  Na- 
ture, and  perceive  Ibmething  like  a  ne- 
ceflary  connexion  between  the  caufe 
"  and  the  effedl.  When,  again,  they  turn 
*'  their  refle<Slions  towards  the  operations 
**  of  their  own  minds,  Knd  feel  no  fuch  con- 
"  nedion  of  the  Motive  and  the  Adion ; 
"  they  are  thence  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  there 
"  is  a  difference  between  the  effeds  which 
"  refult  from  n^aterial  force,  and  thofe 
"  which  arife  from  thought  and  intelli- 
"  gence.  But  being  once  convinced,  that 
"  we  know  nothing  farther  of  caufation 
**  of  any  kind,  than  merely  the  cori/lant 
**  conjun^lion  of  objects,  and  the  confe- 
C  2  "  quent 
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**  quent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to 
"  another,  and  finding  that  thefe  two  cir-. 
•*  cumftances  are  univcrfally  allowed  to 
**  have  place  in  voluntary  adlions,  we  may 
**  be  more  eafily  led  to  own  the  fame  ne- 
**  ceffity  common  to  all  caufes*  .  And 
"  though  this  reafoning  may  contradidt 
*'  the  fyftems  of  naany  philofophers^  in 
**  afcribing  neceffity  to  the  determinations 
of  the  will,  we  Ihall  find,  upon  reflec- 
tion, that  they  diflent  from  it  in  words 
*'  only,  not  in  their  rieal  fentiment*.  Ne- 
"  ceffity,  according  to  the  fenfe  in  which 
*'  it  is  here  taken,  has  never  yet  been  re- 
*'  jeded,  nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  rejedl- 
"  cd  by  any  philofopher.  It  may  only, 
"  perhaps,  be  pretended^  that  the  mind 
*'  can  perceive^  in  the  operations  of  mat- 
*'  ter,  foroe  farther  connedlion  between  the 
**  caufe  and  theeffiicl;  and  a  connedlioii 
"  that  has  not  place  in  the  voluntary  ac- 
**  tions  of  intelligent  beings.  Now,  whe- 
*•  ther  it  be  fo  or  not,  can  only  appear  up^ 
*^  on  examination;  and  it  is  incumbent 
^*  on  thefe  philofophers  to  make  good  theit 
'*  aflertions  by  defining  or  defcribing  that 
*^  neceffity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us  in 

,   ''  the 
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"  the  operations  of  material  caufcs." ^ 

And  in  a  fubfequent  paflage  he  pro- 
ceeds thus :  "  It  is  univerfally  allowed, 
^  that  nothing  exids  without  a  caufe  of 
"  its  exiftcnce;  and  that  chance,  when 
**  ftridlly  examined,  is  a  mere  negative 
**  word,  and  means  not  any  real  power, 
•*  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  na- 
**  ture.  But  it  is  pretended,  that  fome 
"  caufes  are  neceffary,  fome  not  neceflary. 
**  Here  then  is  the  advantage  of  defini-** 
**  *tions.  Let  any  one  define  a  caufe,  with- 
out comprehending,  as  a  part  of  the  de- 
**  finition,  a  neceffary  connexion  with  its 
efiedl ;  and  let  him  fhcw  diftindly  the 
origin  of  the  idea,  exprefled  by  the  de- 
finition, and  I  fhall  readily  give  up  the 
**  whole  controverfy." 

Thcfe  few  paragraphs  of  Mr  HuxMe's 
Eflay  appear  to  me  to  contain  many  of  the 
firft  principles  of  a  fyftem  of  falfe  fcience ; 
and  to  one  who  was  difpofed,  and  thought 
himfeif  qualified  for  fuch  a  work,  they 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  almofl: 
endlefs  difcuflion.  1  fhall  beg  leave  to  of- 
fer a  few  obfcrvations  on  thofe  parts- of 

them 
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them  only  which  are  moft  immediately 
connedled  with  the  fubjedl  of  my  Eflfay. 

In  the  firft  place.  There  is  a  maiiifeft 
ambiguity  in  the  phrafe  Neceffary  cmnec^ 
tion.  This  indeed  is  acknowledged  by  Mr 
Hume  himfelf ;  but  is  not  fufficiently  eon- 
fidered  and  explained  by  him. 

The  phrafe  Neceffary  connexion  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  mean  a  connedlion  which  from  the 
nature  of  things  muji  take  place,  or,  more 
accurately  fpeaking,  according  to  the  laws 
of  human  thought,  muJi  be  conceived  by 
ns  to  take  place ;  the  contrary  of  it,  or  any 
fuppoficion  inconfiftent  with  it,  being  not 
merely  falfe,  but  either  intuitively  or  de- 
tnonftrably  impoflible  and   abfurd.      Of 
this  nature  are  all  the  relations  in  geome- 
try ;  and  many  relations  in  various  other 
fubjecls ;  feveral  of  which  neceflary  rela- 
tions, though  of  the  higheft  importance  in 
fcientific  in  veftigations,  have  never  yet  been 
confidered  with  that  attention  which  they 
deferve^ 

If  Mr  Hume  meant  that  mankind  have 

a 
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a  propenfity  to  believe,  that  they  perceive 
ibmething  like  a  necefTary  conne(5)tion  of 
this  kind  between  the  caufe  and  the  effedt 
in  the  material  world,  he  was  certainly 
miftaken,  and  deceived  by  the  ambiguity 
of  a  word. 

The  bulk  of  mankind,  far  from  having 
fuch  a  belief,  never  heard  nor  ever  dream- 
ed of  fuch  a  queftion  or  fuch  a  fuppofi- 
tion ;  and  I  fulpeft  it  will  be  found  no  eafy 
matter  to  make  them  comprehend  the 
queftion,  or  underfland  the  difference  be- 
tween a  ftri(5tly  neceffary  truth  and  a 
merely  contingent  truth  of  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment, which  might  have  been  otl^er- 
wife  if  it  had  fo  pleafed  God. 

That  a  few  individuals  have  held  that 
the  ultimate  fads  or  laws  of  phyfics  with 
refpedl  to  the  f'^lation  of  caufe  and  cffedl 
are  neceffary  (ruths,  as  much  as  thofe  of 
geometry,  cannot  be  difputed.  But  this 
is  of  little  confequence  in  the  prefent  que- 
ilion :  For,  befides  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
number  of  thofe  who  have  thought  that 
the  ultimate  fads  in  .phyfics  were  either 

fclf- 
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felf-cvident,  or  demonftrable  a  priori  as 
neceflary  truths,  there  -can  be  no  doubt^ 
that  fuch  an  opinion,  whether  right  or 
,wrong,  is  the  refult  of  deep  inquiry  and 
reafoning :  but  the  bulk  of  mankind  have 
never  been  accuftomed  to  inquire  or  rea- 
fon  on  fuch  fubjedls. 

Though  we  have  no  reafbn  to  believe^ 
we  may  for  once,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
argument  to  which  the  hypothefis  leads, 
fuppofe,  with  Mr  Hume,  that  mankind 
in  general  have  conceived  fome  ftridlly 
necejfary  connexion  between  particular  cau- 
fes  and  their  effedls  in  phyfics,  and  that, 
feeling  no  fuch  neceffary  conneiiion  between 
their  own  voluntary  determinations  and 
adions  and  the  motives  of  them,  they 
have  thence  been  led  to  think,  that  the  re- 
lation of  Caufe  and  Effed  and  that  of  Mo- 
tive and  AAion  were  different,  and  that 
the  former  being  neceflary,  and  the  latter 
not,  voluntary  agents  had  a  kind  of  power 
or  liberty  in  their  adions  which  bodies 
had  not  with  rcfpedl  to  the  changes  which 
occur  in  them. 


It 
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tt  mtift  be  obferved,  that  this  would  b6 
ft  very  (Irange  and  falfe  inference  from  the 
fuppofed  premifes:  For  furely  fnow  would 
melt  with  heat,  a  ftonej  when  unfupport-* 
ed,  would  ^11  to  the  ground,  and  a  bil- 
liard-ball would  rriove  on  being  flruck^ 
with  equal  certainty,  and  with  equally 
little  pretenfions  to  liberty,  whether  the 
three  phyfical  laws  alluded  to  in  thefe 
three  inftances  of  caufe  and  effedl  be  ne-- 
.ceflkry  truths^  like  thofe  of  geometry,  or 
only  contingent  truths  of  pofitive  appoint** 
ment,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  ordering  what  he  faw  to  be  beft«« 
Nor  Would  the  cafe  be  diflPerent  with  re- 
fpeft  to  Motives  and  Aftions^  if  the  fame 
relation,  not  of  neceflicy,  but  only  con- 
ftant  conjun6lion,were  conceived  to  fubfift 
between  them. 

But  admitting,  in  compliment  to  Mr 
Hume,  that  all  mankind  believed  what 
not  one  in  ten  thoufand  of  them  ever 
thought  of,  and  that  all  of  them  with  one 
confent  drew  from  what  they  fo  believed 
an  inference  fo  palpably  falfe,  that  it  is 
fcarce  credible  that  any  one  individual 
D  ^  Ihould 
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ihould  have  drawn  it,  or  thought  of  it; 
then  1  think  it  follows  neceffartly^  that  whea 
ever  a  perfon  is  fatisfred  that  there  is  not, 
or  even  that  he  has  no  reafon  to  think  that 
there  is,  any  fuch  necejfary  connexion  be- 
til^een  particulfir  phyfical  caufes  and  their 
effeiflat  he  muft  inftantly  become  a  con* 
vert  to  the  dodrine  of  Neceflity  as  ex- 
{)lained  and  aflerted  by  Mr  Hume,  in  his 
reconciling  projedl.  For  there  would 
then  be  left  no  difference  perceptible  to 
him,  or  even  conceivable  by  him,  be^ 
tween  the  two  -relations  which  he  waS 
wont  to  diftinguifh.  But  this  conclufion, 
which  is  an  evidently  neceffary  inference 
from  Mr  Hume's  dodlrine  on  this  point,  is 
cxperimentall;J^  falfe ;  therefore  the  dodlrine 
of  which  it  is  a  neceflary  inference  muft 
be  erroneous. 

The  difavowal  of  any  belief  of  a  necejfary 
connefHon^  perceptible  or  intelligible  to  us, 
between  particular  phyfical  caufes  and 
their  effedls,  feems  to  be  very  fully  implied 
in  the  modern  and  only  fuccefsful  way  of 
conducing  phyfical  inquiries ;  I  mean,  by 
obfervation,    experiment,  and  induction. 

This 
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This  method  has  i>een  followed  by  the 
mod  eminent  philolbphers  who  have  floa- 
rifhed  fince  the  days  of  Gali  leg  and  Ba- 
con ;  yet  it  will  fcarce  be  pretended  that 
they  have  all  beea  convinced  of  the  ne* 
ceflity  of  human  a<flions  as  maintained  by 
Mr  Hume,  and  confiding  in  the  famenefs 
of  the  two  relations  of  caufe  and  of  mo- 
tive; nor  yet  will  it  be  faid,  by  any  rea*- 
fonabie  man,  that  they  have  in  general 
been  lb  ftupid  as  not  to  judge  chat  things 
were  the  fame  between  which  they  neither 
knew  nor  iuppofed  that  thbre  was  any  dif- 
ference* 

But  if  a  metaphylician  fhould  be  found 
bold  enough  to  aiTerc  either  or  both  of 
thofe  drange  propofitions,  flill  it  would 
avail  nothing ;  for  many  perfons.  of  good 
fenle,  liberal  education,  and  much  know- 
ledge, may  eaiily  be  found,  who  are  tho« 
roughly  convinced  that  they  know  no- 
thing, of  any  nccejjarj  connexion  between 
phyfical  caufes  and  their  cSeAs ;  and  ye^ 
cannot  be  perlUaded  that  the  relation  of 
motive  and  that  of  caule  are  the  fame, 
nor  be  brought  to  acquiefce  in  the  doc- 
P  2  trinq 
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trine  of  Neceffity,  even  as  defined  by  Mr 

Hume. 

-  And  even  if  this  fhould  be  difregarded, 
crconfidered  as  mere  prejudice,  obftinacy, 
and  ftupidity,  it  may  be  fairly  demon- 
Arated,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
phenomena  of  caufes  and  effedls  in  phy- 
iics,  and  of  the  motives  and  actions  of 
men,  and  from  a  comparifon  of  them  with 
one  another^  that  the  two  relations  in 
queftion,  admitting  that  there  is  no  ftridt- 
ly  necejfary  conneiiien  perceptible  or  intelli-i? 
gible  to  us  in  either  of  them,  are  yet  eflei^* 
tially  diflPerent. 

Yet  I  think  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who.  attends  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
Mr  HuME*s  rea(baing  on  this  fubjed,  that 
it  was  ixich  a  kind  oi  neceffary  connexion  as 
has  juft  been  confidered,  that  he  conceived 
mankind  had  a  propenfity  to  believe  took 
place  in  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedl  in 
phyfics :  for  he  always  contrails  it  with  th^ 
relation  of  conftant  conjundion^  and  endea-* 
vours  to  explode  the  former,  while  he  efta-r 
blifhe§  the  latten  • 

Tt?re 
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There  is  indeed  another  fenfe  of  the 
phrafe  Necejfary  connefiion  taken  notice  of 
by  Mr  Hume  himfelf,  in  which  alone  I 
apprehend  it  has  commonly  been  applied 
by  mankind  to  the  relation  between  phy- 
fical  caufes  and  their  effe(Els ;  and  by  them 
fuppofed,  I  believe  very  rightly,  to  take 
place  in  it,  but  not  in  the  relation  of  mo-* 
tive  and  adion.  The  fenle  of  the  phrafe 
Necejfary  conne^ion^  to  which  I  here  allude, 
is  what  Mr  Hume  has  with  much  greater 
propriety  called  regular^  unifjrm,  conjiant  con- 
junSiion.  Other  words  might  eafily  be  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  fame  meaning ;  fuch 
as,  infeparable  connexion,  or,  more  ftridl-* 
ly  fpeaking,  a  eonnedlion  which  men  can- 
not feparate.  Buoit  would  be  very  foolifli 
to  multiply  words  on  fo  plain  a  fubjecft. 
All  that  is  meant  by  fuch  phrafes  is,  that 
when  the  caufe  is  applied  to  t\\tfiibjefi^  its 
(fftil  will  always  and  inevitably  take  place; 
and  that  the  body  has  no  power  either  of 
changing  its  own  (late,  or  of  preventipg 
that  change  which  the  caufe  applied  was 
fit  to  produce;  that  is,  no  power  of  fepa-t 
fating  a  caule  from  its  effeft. 
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This  kind  of  neceffary  connefium^  which, 
in  compliance  with  Mr  Hume's  very  juft 
obfervatibns^  I  (hall  henceforth  caU»  not 
neceffary^  but  only  tmfarm^  regular,^  con^ 
Jiant^  or  infeparabk  connedlion  or  conjunc- 
tion, mankind  have  not  believed  to  take 
place  in  the  relation  of  motive  and  ac- 
-  tion,  as  it  feems  to  do  in  that  of  caufe  and 
effed  in  phyfics ;  nor  ought  they  to  be- 
lieve it, 

Mr  Hume  indeed  has  ventured  to  fay, 
that  "  This  necejftty  (meaning  conftant  con- 
*'  jundlion)  has  never  yet  been  reje/ied^  and 
*'  (he  thinks)  never  can  be  rejected  by  any 
^^  phiU^Qphtr^^  with  reijpedt  to  the  motives 
and  adions  of  men, 

I  by  no  means  lay  claim  to  the  charader 
of  a  philofopher,  more  efpecially  according 
to  what  muft  be  fuppoled  to  hate  been  Mr 
Hume's  f^nfe  of  that  term;  but  as  a  plain 
man,  judging  of  a  very  plain  fubjedl, 
which  is  level  to  every  capacity,  1  fay  with 
confidence,  that  even  that  kind  of  neceili- 
ty  of  human  adlions  mvfi  be  rejedled ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  demonftrably  certain^  that  there  is 
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no  fuch  conftant  conjundlion  between  mo- 
tives and  actions  as  there  feems  to  be  be- 
tween caufes  and  efieds  in  phyfics. 

"  It  may  only  perhaps  be  pretended, 
^*  that  the  mind  can  perceive  in  the  ope- 
**  rations  of  matter  fome  farther  connec- 
**  tion  between  the  caufe  and  the  effedl ; 
\^  and  a  connection  that  has  not  place  in 
"  the  voluntary  anions  of  intelligent  bc- 
**  ings. — And  it  is  incumbent  on  thefc 
^^  philofophers  to  make  good  their  afler* 
tion,  by  defining  or  defcribing  that  ne- 
ceflity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us  in  the 
"  operations  of  material  caufes.** 

Mr  Hume  has  been  very  rafli  in  this 
argument.  It  is  plainly  one  thing  to  per- 
ceive and  be  able  to  fpecify  fome  farther 
connection  between  caule  and  effe<5t  in 
phyfics  than  what  fubfids  between  mo- 
tives and  the  voluntary  aClions  of  men, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  perceive  any 
neceffary  connexion  in  the  former  cafe. 
The  former  of  thefe  things  is  certain  and 
felf-evident,  and  even  demonftrable  to 
thofe  who  may  rejeCl  the  evidence  of  con- 

fcioufnefs 
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icioufnefs  in  fuch  a  cafe :  the  latter  is  very 
doubtful,  and  foraughfl  know  a  qi^eflioa 
of  fuch  a  kind  as  the  human  faculties  can«* 
not  properly  judge  of* 

But  I  do  not  mean  in  this  place  to  odet 
any  opinion  on  fo  difficult  and  fo  abftrufe 
a  point:  It  is  certainly  an  important  one, 
and  deferves  to  be  difcuffed^  were  it  only 
that  we  may  know  whether  it  be  withiil 
the  reach  of  our  faculties  or  not :  fof 
many  plaufible  things  may  be  faid  on  both 
fides  of  tliis  preliminary  queflion* 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  its  being  incum- 
bent on  thofe  (no  matter  whether  philofo* 
phers  or  not)  who  deny  Mr  HuM£*s  doc- 
trine on  this  fubjed,  to  define  and  to 
point  out  any  necejfity  in  the  relation  of 
caufc  and  effedl,  or  fbmething  farther  in 
ic  than  that  conftant  conjun<^ion  which 
Mr  Hume  acknowledges,  it  is  perfedlly 
fufficient,  1  apprehend,  that  they  point 
out  or  define  fomething  hfs  than  that  con- 
flant  conjundlion  in  the  relation  of  motive 
and  adion«    And  this  I  anx  fure  may  very 

cafily 
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eafily  be  done;   and  It  is  part  of  what  I 
undertake  to  do  myfelf. 


cc 
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Let  any  one  define  a  caufe  without 
comprehending  as  a  part  of  the  defini- 
*^  tion  a  necefTary  connedlion  with  its  ef- 
**  fed,  and  let  him  (hew  diftindly  the  ori-»- 
gin  of  the  idea  expreiled  by  the  defini- 
tion, and  1  fhall  readily  give  up  the 
"  whole  controvcrfy." 

There  is  fomcthing  very  extraordinary, 
and  to  me  I  mud  own  incomprehenfible, 
in  this  kind  of  defiance.  Mr  HuMfi  did 
not,  and  could  not  furely^  mean,  that  it 
was  impofBble,  or  even  di£Bcult,  to  give  a 
definition  of  a  cauie^  without  including 
necefTary  connedlion  with  its  effedl ;  for 
he  has  given  two  or  three  fuch  definitions 
himfelf.  And  he  mud  have  known,  that 
though  it  may  be  difficult  or  impofiible  to  ' 
give  a  good  definition  of  a  caufe,  yet  no- 
thing can  be  eafier  than  to  fubflitute,  in 
any  definition  of  it,  the  words  conjlant^ 
vmform^  regular^  or  infeparable  canjunHion^ 
for  the  words  necejfary  connexion.  And  this, 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  very  willing  to  do  : 
E  nor 
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nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  man  of  fci- 
ence  who  would  have  any  obje(5tiaii8  to  do 

the  fame. 

As  to  the  intinuation^  that  it  is  incom- 
bent  on  a  perfon  who  gives  any  definition 
of  a  caufe  which  does  not  comprehend  a 
necefiary  connedlion  with  its  effedl,  to  givd 
an  account  how  he  came  by  fuch  a  notion^ 
or,  in  Mr  Hume's  language,  to  fhew  dif- 
tindlly  the  origin  of  the  idea  exprefled  by 
the  definition,  perhaps  it  would  be  fuffi- 
cieat  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a  very  fupcr*- 
fiuous,  and  alnioft  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
caution,  to  guard  againfl  an  impofiible 
danger  4  I  mean,  the  being  impofed  on  by 
a  falfe  idea^  that  is,  by  fomethpg  pre- 
tending to  be  an  idea^  but  really  not  one. 
A  definition  that  expreffes  the  meaning  of 
the  perfon  who  gives  it,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  nay  the  proper,  that  is,  the  intel-^ 
ligible  and  confident  ufe  of  a  word,  is 
complete  proof,  that  the  perfon  giving  the 
definition,  or  ufing  the  word,  had  fome 
tiiought,  notion,  or  ideh^  cdrrefponding  to 
it.  And  Mr  Hume,  or  any  who  have  ad- 
opted his  lyftem,  would  do  well  to  ae- 

quiefce 
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quiefce  in  the  cxiftcnce,  .though  perhaps 
pot  in  the  juflnefs  or  re^fonablenefs  of  fuch 
an  uica^  and  to  take  it  for  gi'anted  that  it 
was  copied  in  doe  form  from  a  correfpond- 
ing  impreffion,  (for  this  is  what  Mr  Hume 
confiders  as  the  only  origin  of  an  idea). 
The  want  of  fuch  an  impreffion  correfpond- 
ing  to  any  idea,  may  well  (hake  the  whole 
fabric  of  Mr  Hume's  philofophy,  by  fliew- 
ing,  either  that  we  may  have  ideas  which 
are  not  copied  from  impreffions,  or  elfe 
that  we  may  have  objedls  of  knowledge 
which  are  neither  impreffions  nor  ideas ; 
but  can  never  have  the  fmallefl  tendency 
to  convince  any  man  in  his  fenfes,  that  he 
does  not  underftand  a  definition  which  he 
gives  in  plain  language,  or  a  word  which 
he  ufes  in  its  common  acceptation.  Now, 
to  have  fuch  an  underftanding  or  concep- 
tion (even  according  to  Mr  Hume's  own 
acknowledgement)  is  either  the  fame  with 
having  an  idea^  or  implies  the  having  one. 
And  if  it  be  thought  that  this  notion, 
conception,  idea^  or  thought,  is  improper 
or  groundlefs,  as  having  nothing  forre- 
fponding  to  it  in  nature,  this  may  be 
Ihewn  by  careful  inveftigation  of  the 
E  2  thinga 
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things  to  which  it  relates ;  and  when  this 
is  fhewn,  the  notion  muft  be  given  up, 
like  the  n;ortices  of  Des  Cartes,  or  the 
philofophical  dofftrine  of  ideas. 


ISECT, 
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JRemarks  on  the  commonly  ajfumed  principle^ 
That  nothing  exiftsy  or  that  no  event  comes 
to  pafs^  ^without  a  caufe. — Ohfcurity  and 
ambiguity  of  this  principle^  from  the  vague 
pteaning  of  the  term  Caufe* — According  to 
the  extenfive^  generic^  metaphyjical  fenfe  of 
the  term  Caufe,  it  muft  be  admitted  as  «- 
nvuerfally  and  necejfarily  true; — but  then  it 
bears  no  relation  to  the  quejlion  of  Liberty 
and  NeceJJity. — In  the  limited^  fpecificj  phy- 
fical  fenfe  of  the  term  Caufe,  it  mufl  not  be 
admitted^  ift,  as  being  almojl  a  begging  of 
the  quejlion ;  adly,  as  being  unfupported 
by  any  evidence.— The  quejlion  of  the  uni^- 
verjatity  of  Motives  for  every  Afiion  to  be 
avoided^  as  requiring  an  appeal  to  confciouf^ 
nefs.-'^Thofe  ASiions  alone  to  be  confidered^ 
and  compared  vuith  phyfical  EjfeBs^  for 
nvhich  there  are  evident  and  acknowledged 
Motives. 

ANOTHER    argument  urged   by  Mr 
Hume  on  this  point  appears  to  me 
^o  deferve  particular  attention ;  not  as  be* 

ing 
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ing  new,  or  peculiar  to  him,  but  as  be- 
ing commonly  infifted  on  by  thofe  philo- 
fophers  who  have  efpoufed  the  fame  fide 
of  this  queftion  that  he  has  done ;  which 
implies  two  things  with  refpedl  to  it :  ly?, 
That  it  has  very  generally  appeared  to 
philolophers  plaufible  at  leaft^  if  notabfo- 
lutely  fatisfadlory  and  conclufive;  idly^ 
That  no  complete  anfwer  or  refutation  has 
yet  been  given  to  it  by  thofe  men  of  more 
vulgar  undei  flandings,  for  whofe  in-- 
ftruc^ion  and  convidlion  it  was  intended, 
and  has  often  been  urged,  but  in  yain. 

"  It  is  univerfally  admitted/'  fays  Mr 
Hume,  **  that  nothing  exifts  without  a 
*'  caule  of  its  e}(\flence/' 

Before  this  propoGtion,  which  is  faid  to 
be  univerially  admitted,  can  rationally  be 
either  admitted  or  denied,  it  is  neceifary 
that  it  be  firft  clearly  underflood ;  which 
I  will  venture  to  fay  it  has  not  in  general 
been,  either  by  thofe  who  afferted,  or  by 
tiiole  who  admitted  it. 

It  muft  be  obfervedi  in  the  frji  place, 

Tbat,^ 
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*rhat,  whatever  may  be  its  moft  proper  and 
j)hilo(bphical  meanings  the  moll  common 
and  popular  meaning  of  the  word  Caufe^ 
that  is  to  fay,  the  notion  ufually  denoted 
by  it,  and  therefore  moft  likely  firft  to  oc- 
cur to  any  orditiary  perfon  to  whom  fuch 
«n  argument  may  be  addrefTed,  does  not 
relate  to  mere  exiftencey  as  it  is  made  to  do 
in  this  argument  or  proposition,  but  to 
en^nt ;  and  hardly  to  every  events  but  only 
to  change y  not  to  the  beginning  or  to  the 
end  of  exi/itncej  that  is^  to  creation  or  anni^ 
hilation ;  nay,  hardly  to  erery  kind  of 
change^  but  to  thofe  changes  only  which 
come  to  pafs  in  beings  that  do  not  pro- 
duce them  in  themfelves,  and  in  whom 
they  are  conceived  to  come  to  pafs  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  influence  of  fomething 
clfe,  or  of  a  certain  relation  between  the 
fubje<fl  in  which  the  change  occurs,  and 
fomething  elfe,  to  which  fomething  elfe 
the  name  Caufe  is  ufually  given,  as  that 
of  effed  is  to  the  change  proceeding  from 
it. 

This  alteration,  and  the  fubftitution  of 
a  new  correlative  to  the  term  Caufe^  im- 
plies 
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plies  an  alteration  in  the  conception  of  tbe 
relation  ezprefled  by  it ;  of  which  an  at* 
tentive  and  careful  reafoner  would  pro- 
bably be  ^fenfible,  and  might  rationaUy 
fcruple  to  admit  fuch  a  propolitioni  at 
leaft  till  he  had  it  fully  explained  and  il*- 
luftrated  to  htm  by  proper  definitions  and 
examples.  And  if  he  found,  which  I  pre- 
fume  would  be  the  cafe,  that  the  ufual 
meaning  of  the  term  Caufe  was  either  ex« 
tended,  or  limited,  or  perverted,  in  (bme 
of  thofe  examples,  or  that  it  was  different 
in  the  diflferent  examples ;  then,  inftead  of 
either  admitting  or  denying  the  propofi- 
tion  in  queftion,  he  ought  undoubtedly 
to  require  that  thofe  different  meanings 
fhould  be  exprefled  diftindlly  and  accu- 
rately in  feparate  propofitions,  that  he 
might  know  which  of  them,  or  whether 
any  of  them^  were  to  be  either  admitted 
or  denied. 

But  as  this  impropriety  of  making  the 
term  and  the  notion  of  Caufe  relate  to  mere 
exiftence,  is  no  peculiar  fault  of  Mr 
Hume,  being  common  to  him  and  many 
other  philofophers,  and  as  a  complete  dif- 

cuflioa 
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/eui&on  of  it  would  require  a  much  longer 
inveftigation  than  would  be  proper  in  thi$ 
place,  I  (hall  not  here  iniid  any  further  oi^ 
it. 

Setting  afide,  therefore,  that  circumftance 
of  incongruity  between  the  notion  of  caufe 
and  that  of  mere  exiftence,  and  fuppofing 
Mr  HuM£,  and  thofe  other  philofophers 
who  have  efpoufed  the  fame  fide  of  the  que- 
ftion  with  him,  to  have  meant  to  have  faid 
only,  **  That  it  is  univerfally  admitted^ 
*^  that  there  is  no  event,  that  is,  no  be*^ 
^  ginning  of  exiflence,  no  end  of  ezift^ 
*^  ence,  no  change  of  the  (late  or  mode  of 
"  exiflence,  not  even  the  adlion  of  a  li-^ 
^^ '  ving  fentient  intelligent  being,  without 
••  a  caufe,"  which,  from  the  general  te- 
nor of  their  reafonings,  ought  in  can- 
dour to  be  regarded  as  their  meaning;  dill 
there  would  be  much  need  of  an  explana-» 
tion  of  the  term  Caujcj  that  is,  a  precife 
ijpecification  of  the  notion  exprefTed  by  it ; 
and  till  fuch  explanation  were  given  of  it^ 
either  by  UtiGL  logical  definition,  or  by 
Very  ample  illuftration,  and  many  exam- 
ples, the  propofition  in  queltion  could  not 
f  with 
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with  any  propriety  be  either  admitted  or 
denied. 

For  indance,  it  might  reafonably  be 
afked.  Is  the  word  Caufc  employed  in  that 
general  fourfold  fenfe  mentioned  by  Ari- 
stotle, and  applied  equally  to  the  ef- 
fence  or  form  of  a  being,  to  the  matter 
of  it,  to  the  efBcient  or  agent,  and  to  the 
motive,  or  purpofe,  or  final  caufe  ?  Or  is 
it  employed  in  its  more  common  and  li- 
mited acceptation,  a$  i  generally  ufed  in 
phyfics,  and  indeed  in  popular  difcourie^ 
as  when  we  fay,  **  Heat  is  the  caufe  of 
"  expanfion,"  excluding  all  the  other 
meanings  of  it,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  agent  ?  Or  is  it  employed  in  that  more 
limited  fenie  in  which  it  hath  been  defi* 
ned  ^nd  ufed  by  feveral  philofophers,  to 
denote  exclufively  the  agent,  in  contradif- 
tindlion  to  the  phyfical  caufe  ?  Or  is  it 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  vague  notion  iniinua- 
tcd  by  Aristotle's  To  ^  \u,  comprehend- 
ing all  thefe  already  mentioned,  and  ma- 
ny more ;  for  example,  what  the  parts  are 
to  the  whole,  what  a  right  angle  in  a  tri- 
angle ^s  to  the  proportion  between  the 

fquares 
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fquares  of  the  fides  of  it,  what  the  abfencc 
of  a  pilot  is  to  a  fhipwreck,  what  the  feed 
is  to  a  ^lant)  what  a  father  is  to  his  fon, 
what  the  removal  of  an  oppofing  caule  is 
to  any  event  or  effed  ?  &c.  &c. 

If  it  be  ufed  in  the  more  vague  and^ 
comprehenfive  meaning  exprefTed  in  the 
firft  and  fourth  of  thefe  queries,  it  would 
fignify  nothing  as  to  the-queflion  about 
the  relation  of  motive  and  adlion,  or  the 
neceflity  of  human  actions,  though  it 
ihould  be  admitted  that  every  event,  even 
a  voluntary  adlion,  had  a  caufe.  For 
whatever  might  be  the  relation  between 
motive  and  adion,  or  whether  in  any  cafe 
the  agent  adled  without  motives,  or  ac- 
cording to  motives,  or  in  oppofition  to 
all  motives,  (lill  we  ihould  have  no  event 
nor  adtion  without  a  caufe;  the  agent 
would  be  the  caufe  of  it ;  the  efficient ; 
To  i$  \v ;  that  without  which  it  would  not 
(or  could  not)  have  been  what  it  was^ 
According  to  the  meaning  alluded  to  in 
the  fourth  query,  even  the  removal  of  an 
oppofing  caufe  fliould  be  a'fufficient  caufe 
for  an  event :  For  inftance,  the  breaking 
of  a  rope,  the  caufe  of  any  thing  which 
F  ?  hung 
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hung  by  it  falling  to  the  ground.  But  it 
is  very  plain  that  Mr  Hume  could  not 
have  fuch  a  meaning  in  view  :  ^e  there- 
fore may  fafely  fet  that  fuppofhion  aiide. 

As  little  could  he  have  in  view  the 
meaning  exprefled  in  the  third  query,  in 
which  nieaning  Dr  Reid  (I  own  1  think 
with  too  little  regard  to  the  common  ufe 
and  application  of  the .  word  Caufe)  hath 
employed  it  in  arguing  this  queftion,  EJ^ 
fays  on  theAiiive  Ponvers^  pqffim ;  as  where 
he  fays^  after  admitting  that  every  thing 
piuft  have  a  caufe.  That  in  the  cafe  of 
voluntary  ai^ions,  it  is  not  the  motive, 
l>ut  the  perfon,  that  is  the  caufe  of  them. 
This  meaning  of  the  term  Qiufe^  to  wit,  a 
3eing  having  power  (and  optional  or  di£^ 
qretionary  power)  to  produce  or  not  to 
produce  a  certain  change,  is  not  only  evi- 
dently different  from  Mr  Hume's,  but 
Completely  repugnant  to  his  whole  fydem. 
We  may  therefore  f^t  it  afide  too. 

There  reniains,  then,  only  the  fecond 
pf  the  meanings  dated  in  the  queries  to  be 
^obfidered}  that  whiph  ;he  term  Caufe  has 

in 
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in  pliyfics,  and  moft  commonly  in  popu^ 
lar  difcourfe. 

According  to  this  meaning  of  the  term 
Caufe^  the  propofition  or  principle  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  univerfally  admitted  amounts 
prccifely  to  this  :  **  That  nothing  exifts, 
"  that  no  event  comes  to  pafs,  that  no 
*\  action  is  done,  that  has  not,  or  had  not 
"  at  leart,  fomething  (landing  in  the  very 
^*  fame  relation  to  it  that  any  caufe  in 
**  phyiics  ftands  in  to  its  effedl :  For  in- 
**  ftance,  impulfe  to  the  motion  of  a  body 
**  that  was  free  to  move,  or  heat  to  ex- 
♦*  panfion,  to  fufion,  or  to  evaporation.** 

From  the  general  tenor  of  all  Mr 
Hume's  reafonings  on  this  fubjedl,  from 
the  ultimate  concluiions  that  he  feems  to 
have  believed  he  had  eftablifhed,  from  the 
examples  and  illuftrations  which  he  hath 
given,  ^nd  above  all  from  the  mention  of 
the  fpecific  circumftance  of  conllant  con- 
junction, fo  often  and  fo  ftrongly  infilled 
on  by  him  as  the  chief  or  only  thing  that 
we  knew,  or  from  the  nature  of  our  fa- 
culties  could  know,  with  refped  either  to 

the 
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the  relation  of  phyiical  caufe  and  efied^ 
or  of  motive  and  adion,  I  tHink  it  can- 
*  not  reafonably  be  doubted,  that  his  mean- 
ing by  the  propofition  in  quedion  was 
precifely  that  which  is  more  fully  and/ 
clearly  dated  in  the  preceding  paragraph* 

If  fuch  be  the  meaning  of  it,  the  an- 
fwer  to  it  muft  be  very  plain  and  eafy ; 
That  afTumed  principle,    far  from  being 
univerfally  admitted,  has  not  even  been 
heard  or  thought  of  by  one  in  ten  thoufand 
of  the  human  race.    And  when  it  is  clearly 
dated  to  them,  it  may  reafonably  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  one  in  ten  thoufand  of  them 
will  admit  it ;    and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
by  thofe  who  attend  accurately  to  the  dif- 
ferent relations  among  things  and  event$ 
which  we  are  able  to  perceive  and  judge 
of,  that  it  ought  not   to  be  admitted  by 
any  perfon.     Mankind  naturally  conceiye 
the  relations  of  agent,  motive,  and  phy- 
fical  caufe,  to  be  very  diflFcrent  in  fome  re- 
fpcds,  though  the  fame  in  others.     And, 
in  particular,  they  fccm  very  generally  to 
have  believed,  that  their  own  voluntary 
determinations  and  a<5lions  (in  one  fen(e 

of 
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of  the  term  ASiion)  do  not  ftand  in  that  re- 
lation to  any  perfon  or  thing  whatever. 
The  former  of  thefe  points  appears  very 
clearly  from  the  evidence  of  language, 
even  letting  afide  all  regard  to  confciouf^ 
nefs,  or  all  faith  in  mens*  dire<El  attention 
to  their  own  thoughts.  The  latter  of  them 
appears  very  plainly  from  the  general  re- 
pugnance of  men  to  admit,  when  firft 
Hated  to  them,  the  philofophical  doctrine 
of  Neceility,  as  confiding  in  the  perfed 
famenefs  of  the  relation  of  motive  with 
that  of  pbyfical  caufe.  We  neither  know 
nor  conceive  any  other  caufe,  or  ro  ^  'ov, 
for  our  own  determinations  and  direct 
fimple  adtions,  than  ourfelves,  and  the 
motives  of  them.  It  is  felf-evident,  that 
the  relation  between  the  perfon  himfelf,  or 
agent,  and  the  adion,  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  phyfical  caufe  and  effedl ;  and 
if  it  were  fuppofed  that  the  adtion  ftood 
in  the  relation  of  phyfical  effedt  to  any 
caufe,  there  could  remain  nothing  fuppo- 
ied  or  conceived  by  us,  but  the  motive, 
that  might  be  regarded  as  iuch  a  caufe  of 
the  determination  and  adlion.  And  this 
accordingly  is  the  very  dodlrinc  maintained 

with 
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with  refpedl  to  motives  and  adions  by  I^ 
Leibnitz,  Mr  Hume,  Dr  Priestly,,  and 
many  other  modern  philofopbers :  and  this 
dodlrine  Mr  Hum  e  has  endeavoured  to  ihow 
to  be  not  inconfiftent  with  the  commoo 
notion  of  the  relation  of  motive  and  ac- 
tion; in  which  attempt  I  dp  not  think  he 
has  by  any  means  fucceeded.  There  is  a- 
mong  mankind  a  very  general,  and  what 
I  think  may  bie  ihewn  to  be  a  well-found- 
ed, repugnance  to  that  dodtrine,  as  well 
as  to  the  principle,  (as  already  explained 
hj  a  fort  of  paraphrafe),  that  Mr  Hume 
would  affume  as  liniverfally  admitted^ 
which  would  imply  its  being  felf-evi-- 
dent. 

Indeed  that  principle,  (according  to  his 
meaning  of  the  term  Cau/e),  which  he  is 
for  affuming  as  univerfally  admitted,  is  fo 
very  nearly  the  fame  with  the  ultimate 
conclufion  or  dodlrine  which  he  meant  to 
eflablifh  by  means  of  it,  that  \nOt  only  the 
latter  is  evidently  implied  in  the  former^ 
but  it  even  requires  much  care  and  atten- 
tion to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  o- 
therj  which!  am  convinced  Mr  Hume 

had 
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had  na  thoughts  of  ever  <loing;  and 
therefore,  as  to  him,  the  aiTuming  of  that 
very  plaufible  principle  was  no  better  than 
a  complete  begging  of  the  queftion  which 
he  wanted  to  fettle* 

In  ftridk  reafoning,  to  be  fure,  it  was 
not  juft  begging  the  queftion ;  for  it  might 
be  admitted,  without  admitting  that  the 
motive  was  the  caufe  of  the  adlion ;  of 
which  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  either  the 
agent  or  fome  third  thing,  unnamed  and 
tinthought  of,  was  properly  the  cauft» 
But  as  Mr  Hume  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  thought  of  thefe  fuppoficions,  and  as 
they  are  quite  repugnant  to  his  whole  fy- 
flem,  they  are  with  refped^  to  his  aflumed 
principle  as  if  they  were  not. 

This  long  difcuflion  fecmed  neceflary  in 
order  to  remove  that  obfcurity  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  principle  in  quellion  which 
proceeds  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  term 
Caufe  employed  in  exprefling  it ;  and  there- 
by enable  us  either  to  deny  it  without 
contradiding  the  univerfal  and  irrefiftible 
convi<5lion  of  mankind,  that  certain  things 
G  muft 
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muft  have  a  caufe,  .or  to  admit  it  with- 
out giving  up  the  ultimate  point  at  ifluc, 
without  even  the  fhadow  of  a  reafon  for  Co 

doing. 

In  Mr  Hume's  fenfe  of  the  term  Gitf/f, 
the  principle,  That  nothing  exifts  without 
a  caufe,  muft  be  denied  i  firft,  as'  being, 
in  other  words/  a  taking  for  granted  of  a 
much  difputed  point  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  prove  J  fecondly,  as  being  unfup- 
ported  by  any  evidence  of  obfervation,  ex- 
periment, indu(5lion,  confcioufnefs,  intui- 
tion, or  demonftration. 

In  that  fcriore  extehfive  and  even  vague 
fenfe  of  the  term  Caujey  for  which  autho- 
rity may  be  found  both  in  common  diA 
courfe  and  in  the  writings  and  converfa- 
tion  of  many  philofophers,  Mr  Hume's 
affumed  principle  is  to  be  admitted ;  but 
under  a  kind  of  proteft,  and  with  certifi- 
cation, that  in  it  nothing  is  admitted  or 
implied  with  refped  either  to  the  fame- 
nefs  or  the  diflPefence  of  the  relations  of 
agent  and  a(5lion,  motive  and  adlion,  or 
phyfical  caufe  and  efiedt ;  thele  queftions 

remaining 
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remainiog  to  .be  fettled  afterwards  in  the 
oAly  way  in  which  they  can  be  fettled ; 
by  (Iridt  induction  from  accurate  obferva- 
tions  and  experiments  with  refped  both 
to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  to 
the  phacQomena  or  matters  of  fadt,  in  hu« 
man  actions,  and  the  motives  of  them^ 
and  in  phyfical  efieds^  and  the  caufes  of 
them. 


If  by  the  affumed  principle,  "  That  rio- 
*^  thing  exifts  without  a*caufe  of  its  exid- 
**  cncei'*  Mr  Hume,  and  thofe  other  phi- 
lofbphers  who  are  fond  of  maintaining  it 
as  an  important  axiom  in  fcience,  mean  no 
more  than  that  there  is  no  phyfical  effedt, 
either  in  things  inanimate  or  in  living 
creatures^  without  a  phyfical  caufe ;  and 
that  there  is  no  beginnmg  of  exifl- 
cnce,  or  creation,  without  a  creator ;  no 
fidtion^  without  an  agent;  no  fpeaking^ 
without  a  fpeaker;  no  poem^  without  a 
poet ; ,  no  pijdlure,  without  a  painter}  no 
building,  without  a  builder;  no  contri* 
vance,  without  a  contriver;  no  work  of 
defign  and  intelligence,  without  an  intel- 
ligent author;  1  think  the  propofition 
G  a  ihould 
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ihould  be  admitted  without  referve,  as  not 
only  univerfally  but  neceflfarily  true,  as 
much  as  any  axiom  of  geometry  :  I  nci-^ 
ther  know  of  any  exception  to  it,  nor  can 
I  believe  there  ever  fhould  be  one :  nor 
have  I  any  reafbn  to  think  that  any  man 
of  fenfe  (putting  out  of  the  queftion  fcience 
or  knowledge  acquired  by  ftudy)  can  be  of 
a  different  opinion. 

If  any  philofopher  wifties  particularly 
(no  matter  for  what  reafon)  to  apply  the 
term  Caufe^  not  in  a  metaphorical  meanings 
which  might  be  fuggefted  by  various  cir* 
cumftanccs  of  refemblance  or  analogy,  but 
in  a  flridly  literal  and  fcientific  meaning, 
to  the  Creator,  the  agent,  the  poet,  the 
ipeaker,  the  intelligent  author  of  any  kind, 
as  well  as  to  the  motive,  and  to  the  phyfi- 
cal  caufe,  I  think  he  Ihould  be  gratified  in 
his  wi(h :  for  it  is  folly  to  diipute  about 
a  word  j  and  no  evil  can  arife  from  com- 
plying with  fuch  a  requeft^  provided  only 
we  attend  to  the  nature  and  all  the  cir-s 
pumdances  of  it. 

Accordxngi  to  the  unalterable  laws  of 

lliumaj;^ 
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human  thought)  land  the  eftablifhed  prin- 
ciples of  all  languages,  the  term  Caufe^  ap« 
plied  in  that  way,  would  be  a  generic 
term,  exprefling  only  what  was  in  com- 
mon among  all  the  things  calledCb^/,  but 
nothing  peculiar  to  any  one  of  them,  whe- 
ther already  known  or  hereafter  to  be  di£^ 
covered.  Juft  as  the  terms  Beings  Animal^ 
Beqfi^  exprefs  only  things  common  to  cer-p 
tain  compreheniive  genera^  but  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  feveral  inferior  genera  of 
beads. 

If  there  fhould  be  occafion  (as  in  the 
prefent  inquiry  there  is)  to  attend  to  the 
more  minute  or  fpecific  differences  among 
the  feveral  things  comprehended  under 
xht  genus  Caufe^  it  would  be  highly  expe- 
dient, or  rather  abfolutely  neceflfary,  to 
give  to  each  of  them  a  fpecific  name,  were 
it  only  an  addition  to  the  generic  name 
Caufe :  For  example,  to  call  the  Creator  the 
firfl  caufe,  or  the  creative  caufe,  the  agent 
the  effittient  caufe,  the  author .  the  intelli- 
gent caufe,  and  that  which  is  commonly  » 
in  phyfics  termed  fimply  a  Caufe^  the  phy- 
fical  cauie.   Then,  and  not  before,  it  would 

he 
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be.  poflible  to  reaibn  abouc  the  specific  clif«> 
ferences  of  them  without  any  lifk  of  ob« 
icnrity,  ambiguity,  or  mifunderftanding* 
But  were  a  philofopher,  on  the  ftrength  of 
having  found  or  got  the  general  name  of 
Cauft  applied  to  all  chofe  things,  to  deny^ 
or  to  difregard  the  fpecific  differences  a« 
mong  them,  he  would  be  acting  as  ab- 
fnrdly  as  one  who  ihould  maintain,  that 
there  was  no  diflS:rence  between  a  father 
and  a  mother,  becaufe  they  are  both  term- 
ed Parents ;  and  none  between  a  bird  and 
a  fifh,  becaule  both  are  acknowledged  to 
be  animals. 

On  the  fame  principle  ihould  he  i»io- 
pofe,  like  A»isTOTL£,  to  give  the  name 
of  Caujt  to  the  removal  or  ceaiing  of  an 
oppofing  caufe,  he  might  be  gratified  in 
it  without  any  inconvenience  in  fcience^ 
or  in  reafoning  about  caufes,    provided 
only  due  attention  were  given  to  the  differ^ 
ence  between  fuch  a  kind  of  caufe  and  all 
other  kinds  of  caufes,  and  a  difie^t  fpe- 
cific or  trivial  name  were  employed  to  de- 
note it,  and  diltinguifh  it  from  them  :  For 
e:i;ample,  it  it  were  called  an  occafianal  Caufe. 

This 
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This  term  I  fuggcft  merely  by  way  of  il- 
luftration;  not  as  thitiking  it  a  proper 
one :  it  would  be  very  improper  to  ufe  it 
in  this  fenfe,  becaufe  it  has  already  got 
another  meaning  well  known  in  medicine; 
But  any  fpecific  addition  to  the  term,  not 
already  ufed  in  a  different  fenfe,  might 
Jbe  ufed  to  denote  this  particular  kind  of 
Caufe. 

On  the  fanXe  conditions,  too,  the  mbtive 
to  any  adion  may  be  termed  the  Cm/e  of 
it;  for  example,  if  it  be  called  the  FiW 
Caujc.  1  his  has  often  been  done :  for,  in 
confequence  of  the  clofe  and  linking  ana-- 
logy  between  motives  and  thole  things 
moft  commonly  termed  Caujes^  (to  wit, 
phyiical  caufes),  the  fame  general  name 
has  frequently  been  applied  to  both ;  and 
fuch  a  fpecific  addition  'to  it  has  already 
been  found  convenient  or  neceiTary  in  dii^ 
courfe  ^nd  reafoning. 

But  <with  refpe<fl  to  this  laft  fpecies  of 
caufe,  ibmefhmg  further  mu ft  be  attend- 
ed to.  If  it  be  thcfughtVight  (of  which 
1  can  have  no  doubt)  H>  fay,  that  in  the 

moft 
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mod  ordinary  adions  of  men,  and  more 
efpecially  in  all  deliberate  and  important 
adlions,  there  is  fome  final  caufe  for  the 
adtion,  that  is,  fbme  motive  according  to 
which  the  perfon  aded,  of  which  motive 
or  final  caufe  the  perfon  is  confcious,  and 
which  he  therefore  can  fpecify,  all  this 
muft  be  admitted  as  intuitively  certain,  and 
acknowledged  by  every  intelligent  and  can* 
did  perfon. 

But  if  any  perfon  would  ailume  as  a 
felf-evident  principle,  (as  many  are  eager 
to  do).  That  for  every  adlion,  without  ex- 
ception, there  is  and  mu/i  be  a  motive  or 
final  caufe,  jufl  as  there  mufl  be  an  agent 
or  efficient  caufe ;    or  as  for  every  change 
of  ftate  in  a  being  that  does  not  change  its 
own  flate,  there  mufl  be  a  phyfical  caufe ; 
or  as  for  the  beginning  of  exiftence,  there 
mufl  be  a  creator ;    this  ought  not  to  be 
admitted ;  for  it  is  at  befl  doubtful,  and 
a  matter  of  keen  difpute  among  men  of 
ieemingly    competent    judgement,     and 
knowledge,  and  candour,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  obferving.-  T^hu^,  while,  fome. fay 
that  they  feel  it  fo  univerfally  in  themfel ves^ 

and 
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and  firmly  believe  it  to  be  fo  in  all  man- 
kind; others,  on  the  contrary,  as  pofi- 
tively  aver,  that .  they  are  confcious  of  no 
fuch  motive,  and  can  hardly  conceive  any 
fuchy  for  choofing  one  of  feveral  equal 
chances,  one  card  out  of  a  pack,  one  gui- 
nea out  of  a  heap,  &c.  which  yet  they  can 
do  with  perfedl  eafe  whenever  they  are  de- 
fired  to  do  fo.  While  this  qucftion  re- 
mains undecided,  and  even  fo  diredl  a  con- 
tradiction about  it  continues  among  men 
of  icience,  it  would  furely  be  wrong  to 
take  for  granted  either  opinion.  It  muft 
be  left  for  future  dilcuffion,  if  it  fhall  be 
thought  to  deferve  any ;  which  I  own  I 
think  it  w^ll.  For  though  it  be  almofl  (or 
altogether,  as  fome  will  think)  frivolous  in 
morals,  or  in  judging  of  the  tnerit  of  hu- 
man adtions  in  point  of  wifHom  or  virtue, 
it  may  be  of  great  importance  in  the  hi- 
ilory  and  philofophy  of  the  human  niind  s 
it  may  be  of  as  much  confequence  in  this 
branch  of  fcience  as  the  inertia  of  body  is 
in  phyfics. 

I  cannot,  however,  undertake  the  dif- 

cufiion  of  it  confiltently  with  my  plan  of 

H  neither 
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neither  making  nor  admitting  any  appeal 
to  confcioufnefs ;  which  for  many  reafons 
I  anxioufly  widi  to  avoid  :  and  it  is  cer- 
|:ainly  difBcult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  fettle 
it  without  making  fome  fuch  appeal. 

Poffibly  the  inveftigation  of  thofc  other 
points  relating  to  the  fame  fubjed,  which 
I  think  may  be  fully  afcertained  without 
any  appeal  to  confcioufnefs^  will  throw 
fome  light  on  it,  and  put  us  in  the  way 
of  fettliilg  it  without  difpute  ov  contra*? 
didtion. 

For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  even  if  it 
ihould  be  granted,  that  for  every  adtipn 
there  muft  be  a  motive  as  well  as  an  a- 
gcnt^  ftiU  the  important  queftipn  of  the 
nature  of  the  relation  of  motive  and  adttony ' 
and  its  being  the  fame  with,  or  difierent 
from,  that  of  phyiical  caufe  and  effe<%| 
veould  remain  entire. 

For  we  are  not  to  confider  and  reafbn 
about  Beings  dcftitute  of  appetites,  pat- 
fions,  defircs,  judgements  of  duty,  honour^ 
intereft,  and  all  other  ? pnfiderations  ufually 

termed 
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tefmftd  Motives ;  nor  yet  about  adlions, 
that  either  bear  no  relation  at  all  to  fuch 
motiveSi  or  are  conftantly  in  opposition  to 
them ;  we  are  to  confider  men  having  fuch 
principles  of  adlion,  and  adtions  proceed- 
ing from  and  referable  *to  fuch  motives : 
For  example,  adtions  according  to  the  only 
motive,  or  the  concurrent  motives,  that 
are  prefent,  or,  as  we  commonly  exprefs 
it,  applied  to  the  perfon  or  agent;  and, 
when  diflferent  or  diredly  oppofing  mo- 
tives are  applied  at  the  fame  time,  accor- 
ding to  fome,  and  in  oppofition  to  others 
of  them.  And  it  is  juft  the  difierence  be- 
twera  fuch  inftances  of  adions  proceeding 
from  or  related  to  motives  and  inftances 
of  what  are  commonly  Called  Caufes  and 
Effefis  in  phylics  which  I  propofe  to  de^ 
monjirate^  and  the  necclTary  inferences  from 
that  difference  that  I  propofe  to  trace  in 
the  following  fedlions  of  this  £ilay« 
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« 

General  Plan  of  the  req/aning  emplqjed  in  tbis 
Effaj ; — to  admit  the  doSbrmt  of  Ncceffitj 
unqueftioncd  as  a  prmciptc  ; — to  req/ou/rom 
it  by  neceffary  confequcnces^  ad  falfum  aad 
ad  abfurdom* — Juftification  of  the  %fc  oj 
Mathematical  reafoning  on  tbis  Jkhjcffi — 
fojjibilitj  of  applying  it; — advantages  of 
it^—ftmpliaty^ — perfpicmty^ — precyiam^^^ 
emnprcbenfivenejs\ — certcmty  of  its  prinr 
etpus ; — cot^dence  in  the  perception  of  ne^ 
ceffary  relation  at  every  flep^  and  confix 
quently  in  the  whole  of  it. — Difiinihujs  of 
the  notion  of^intity^  both  proper  and  tm^ 
proper; — the  varions  relations  ^  ^nantity 
familiar  to  ns. — Whole  chain  if  reafomng 
before  us  at  once ; — improhability  of  com^ 
mittmic  asty  error  tn  it ;— facility  and  cer^ 
tainty  of  deteiling  any  error  that  may  be 
committed  in  it  \ — impoffibiltty  of  cavtlling 
or  dijputtng  ^about  fucb  an  error. — Prero^ 
gative  of  Mathematical  reqfimng; — atUt:^ 

rity 
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rity  of  it  higher  than  that  of  unajftfitd 
judgtmeutt^  or  of  any  other  mo4e  of  reafon^ 
tag ; — io  be  tried  only  as  good  or  bad  of 
its  kind  ;^^if  goody  it  is  fu^eme  and  con^ 
chtfive.  ' 

THOUGH  I  can  by  no  means  acqui- 
efce  in  Mr  Hum£*s  opinions  and 
reafonings  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  motives  and  anions,  and 
the  perfed  refemblance  between  it  and  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  efied  in  phyiics,  and 
can  never  admit  the  philofophical  dodtrine 
of  the  neceflity  of  human  adions  as  ex- 
plained and  aflerted  by  him ;  yet  I  mud 
do  Mr  HuM£  the  jullice  to  own,  that  I 
have  found  in  his  EiTay  on  Liberty  and 
Neceflity  one  general  propoiition  or  prin- 
ciple, which  appears  to  me  fuch  plain  and 
obvious  good  fenfe,  that  I  ihall  without 
fcruple  adopt  it  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  my  own  reafonings  on  the  fame 
fubjed,  convinced  that  no  man  of  ienfe 
can  ever  ierioufly  call  it  in  queftion,  or 
ever  think  of  diflenting  from  thofe  con- 
clufions  to  which  it  leads* 

^'  What- 
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"  Whatever  definitioa  wc  may  give  of 
"  Liberty,  (fays  this  celebrated  philofo- 
pher},  wefliould  be  carefal  to  obferve 
tkorequifitecircumftancc&i  Firft,  That 
it  be  confiflent  with  plain  matter  of 
fad;    fecondly,  That  it  be  confident 
**  with  itfclf.    If  wetobferve  thefe  circum- 
"  (lances,  and  reader  our  definition  in- 
tdligible,  I  am  perfuaded  that  all  man- 
kind will  be  found  of  one  opinion  coor 
••  cenung  it/ 

I  confds  I  have  not  penetration  enougli 
todifiroyer,  in 'the  common  notion  of  the 
fiberty  of  human  a<flions,   either  that  in-^ 
confidence  with  plain  matter  of  fadl,  or 
that  inconfidence  with  itfclf,  to  which  Mr 
Hume   feems    to  allude  fo  confidently. 
And  I  am  very  fare  that  he  hath  pointed 
out  no  fuch  inconfidence;  and  that  it  was 
fcarce  poffible  he  diould  have  done  fo^ 
even  if  there  were  an  inconfidence  between 
them ;  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  that 
he  does  not  feem  to  have  known,  nu'.ever 
to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire,  what 
the  common  notion  of  Liberty  is«    Buc 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  philofopher, 

even 
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even  of  the  greateft  genius,  efpecially  if  he 
were  difpofed  and  accuftomed  to  difregard 
the  common  opinions  and  notions  of  man« 
kind,  might,  in  confequence  of  carelefs  or 
prejudiced  obfervation,  form  to  himfelf  a 
notion,  and  give  an  account  or  definition 
of  the  popular  conception  and  belief  of  the 
liberty  of  human  actions,  which  fhould 
obvioufly  labour  under  one  or  both  of  thofe 
grievous  defeats. 

Such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  cafe 
with  any  dcifinition  of  Liberty  that  fhould 
correfpond  to  what  Mr  Hume,  in  the 
following  pafTages,  infinuates,  for  I  ob- 
ferve  he  does  not  direAly  affcrt  it,  to  be  the 
common  notion  on  that  fubjedt* 

^  For  what  is  meant  by  liberty  when 
*  ■  applied  to  voluntary  a£lions  ?  We  can- 
^^  not  furely  mean,  that  actions  have  fo 
"  little  connedlion  with  motives,  inclina- 
^*  tions,  and  circumflances,  that  one  does 
**  not  follow  with  a  qertain  degree  of  uni- 
*•  formity  from  the  other :  for  thefe  are 
•*  plain  and  acknowledged  faAs/' — They 
furely  are  foj    and  there  would  be  good 
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reafbn  to  call  in  queftion  the  veracity,  as 
well  as  the  underftanding.  of  any  perfon 
who  ihould  venture  to  deny  them. 

**  Nor  have  philoibphers  ever  entertain- 

**  ed  a  difierent  opinion  from  the  people 

**  in  this  particular :   For,  not  to  mention 

*^  that  almoft  every  adtion  of  their  life 

^^  fuppofes  that  opinion,   there  are  even 

^^  few  of  the  fpeculative  parts  of  learning 

^*  to  which  it  is  not  eflential.    Whacwodld 

*^  become  of  hiftory,  had  we  not  a  de- 

*^  pendence  on  the  veracity  of  the  hifto- 

^^  rian,  according  to  the  experience  which 

^^  we  have  had  of  mankind  i    How  could 

*^  politics  be  a  fcience,  if  laws  and  forms 

**  of  government  had  not  a  uniform  in- 

**  flueuce  upon  fociety  ?  Where  would  be 

"  the  foundation  of  morals^  if  particvdar 

^^  charaders  had  nq  certain  ordetermi- 

•*  nate  povvcr  to  produce  particular  fenci- 

.^^  ment&9  and  if  thele  fentiments  had  jk> 

^*  conflant  operation  on  adions  ?     And 

*•  with  vvhat  pretence  could  we  employ  our 

*'  criticijm  upon  any  poet  or  polite  author^ 

^'  if  we  could  not  pronounce  the  condu<5t 

**  and  fentiments  ot  his  adors,  eit;her  na- 

"  tixral 
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•*  tural  or  unnatural  to  fuch  charaders, 
*^  and  in  fuch  circumflances  ?  It  feems 
"  almoft  impoffible,  therefore,  to  engage, 
**  ekher  in  fcience  or  adlion  of  any  kind, 
without. acknowledging  the  dodlrine  of 
Neceffity,  and  this  inference  from  mo«- 
tives  to  voluntary  actions,  from  charaC* 
ters  to  condu<A,» 


"  And  indeed,  when  we  confider  hoW 
aptly  natural  and  moral  evidence  link  to- 
gether, and  form  only  one  chain  of  Sit^ 
gument,  we  (hall  make  no  fcruple  to  al-* 
low^  that  they  are  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  derived  from  the  fame  principles. 
A  prifoner  who  has  neither  money  nor 
"  intcreft,  difcovers  the  impofBbility  of 
his  efcape,  as  well  when  he  confidefs 
the  obdinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  walls 
and  bars  with  which  he  is  furrou^nded ; 
and  in  all  attempts  for  his  freedom, 
*'  chufes  rather  to  work  upon  the  ftone 
^^  and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon  the  in- 
"  flexible  nature  of  the  other.  The  fame 
**  prifoner,  when  conduded  to  the  fcaf- 
*^  fold,  forefees  his  death  as  certainly  from 
'^  the  conftancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards^ 
^*  as   from   the  operation  of  the  ax  or 

I  "  whcej. 
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"  wheel.  His  mind  runs  along  a  certaia 
"  train  of  ideas ;  the  rcf  ufal  of  the  foldiera 
"  to  confent  to  his  cfcape ;  the  z&ioti  of 
"  the  executioner ;  the  reparation  of  the 
**  head  and  body;  bleeding,* convulfive 
"  motions,  and  death.  Here  is  a  con- 
"  neded  chain  of  natural  caufcs  and  vo- 
^'  luntary  a<5tions ;  but  the  mind  feels  no 
"  difference  between  them,  in  palling  from 
^*  one  link  to  another;  nor  is  lefs  certain 
**  of  the  future  event  than  if  it  were  coii- 
"  nedled  with  the  objedls  prcfent  to  the 
**  memory  or  fenfes,  by  a  train  of  caufes^ 
**  cemented  together  by  what  we  are  plea- 
"  fed  to  call  a  phyftcal  Neceffity.  The 
^^  fame  experienced  union  has  the  fame 
"  cffe<Sl  on  the  mind,  whether  the  united 
"  objedlSibe  motives,  volition,  and  adtion^, 
•*  or  figure  and  motion.  We  may  change 
•'  the  names  of  things ;    but  their  nature 

and  their  operation  on  the  underftand- 

ing  never  change.^* 


cc 


"  A  manufacturer  reckons  upon  the  la- 
**  hour  of  his  fervants,  for  the  execution 
"  of  any  work,  as  much  as  upon  the  tools 
*^  which  he  employs,  and  would  be  equal- 
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^^  \y  furprifed  were  his  expe(!^atioQS  diP- 
^*  appointed.  In  fhort,  this  experimental 
*^  inference  and  reafoning  concerning  the 
*^  a<5lions  of  others,  enters  fo  much  into 
*^  human  life,  that  no  man,  while  awalce, 
is  even  a  moment  without  employing 
it.  Have  we  not  reafon,  therefore,  to 
affirm,  that  all  mankind  have  always  a* 
greed  in  the  doArine  of  Neccflity,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  definition  and 
explication  of  it  ? 


<€ 

<c 
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^^  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves  his  purfe 

"  full  of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Cha- 

"  ring-Crofs,  may  as  well  cxpe^  that  it 

^'  fhall  fly  away  like  a  feather,  as  that  he 

-^^  will  find  it  untouched  an  hour  after.'' 

The  cafe  of  the  prifoner  endeavouring 
to  make  his  efcape,  is  put  by  Mr  Hume 
very  ingenioufly,  but  I  think  not  quite 
fairly,  even  for  his  own  fide  of  the  que- 
ftion.  A  wretch  who  has  neither  money 
nor  intereft  has  not  the  proper  inftru- 
ments  to  work  upon  an  obilinate  gaoler^ 
even  according  to  Mr  Hume's  own  fyftem; 
but  fetting  afide  this  nicety,  and  fuppo- 
I  Z  £nj^ 
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fing  a  felon  to  have  both  money  to  work 
on  his  gaoler,  and  files,  and  chifTels,  and 
hammers,  to  work  on  his  fetters,  and  on 
the  walls  of  hisprifon,  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  though  at  firft  it  mud  appear  a  pa*- 
radox,  that  he  Ihews  more  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  caufe  and  effed  and  of  that 
of  motive  and  adlion,  nay  that  he  even 
reafons  more  clofely  and  juftly  from  the 
principle  of  the  condant  conjundion  of 
Caufe  and  effe<fl  in  phyfics,  than  ever  Mr 
Hume  did,  when,  all  other  circumftances 
being  equal,  he  endeavours  to  employ  the 
file  and  the  chifTel  on  the  iron  and  (lone, 
rather  than  the  gold  on  the  gaoler :  For, 
knowing  the  conjunction  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fect to  be  conflant,  he  is  fiire  that  every 
llroke  of  his  file  and  of  his  chifTel  will 
have  its  efie<fl,  and  of  courfe  bring  him 
nearer  to  his  purpofe.  If  he  lias  time 
enough,  and  is  not  interfered  with,  no;* 
oppoled  in  any  other  way,  he  is  certain  of 
acconipliihing  his  efcape;  but  knowing, 
or  at  leaft  believing,  that  the  relation  of 
niotive  and  adlion  is  not  a  conltant,  but 
an  occafional  and  feparable  conjundlion^ 
^nd  that  it  depends  on  the  pcrlan  to  whom 

9^ 
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A  motive  is  applied,  whether  ic  fliall  be 
conjoined  with  its  adlion  or  not,  he  is  un- 
certain of  gaining  his  purpofe  by  offering 
to  bribe  his  gaoler ;  and  he  knows  that  he 
may  make  a  thoufand  offers  without  ad- 
vancing in  the  lead  his  defired  efcape. 
But  this  important  difference  between  the. 
two  relations  in  queftion  is  to  be  illuftra- 
ted  more  fully  in  the  fequel. 

All  thefc  remarks  and  reafonings  of 
Mr  Hume  plainly  proceed  on  the  tacitly 
affumed  principle,  That  there  is  no  me- 
dium between  that  fpecific  relation  of 
conftant  conjundlion  between  motives  and 
anions  for  which  he  contends,  and  no  re- 
lation or  connection  at  all  between  them ; 
and  as  the  latter  fuppofition  is  notorioufly 
falfe,  and  very  fully  and  clearly  proved  by 
him  to  be  fo,  he  feems  to  have  concluded 
with  confidence,  that  the  former  muft  be 
true;  efpecially  as  the  inftances  in  favour 
of  it  are  innumerable.  But  we  might 
have  expeAed  that  a  moment's  refledion 
would  have  fatisfied  the  author  of  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  England,  that  there  might  be  va- 
rious relations  among  things,  befides  that 

of 
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of  conftaat  coqjaadioa,   aod  fiich  reb- 
tions  as  mca  might  reafba  about  as  dif- 
tiadly  and  accurately^  though  noc  in  die 
Came  manner,  nor  on  the  fame  principles, 
as  they  reafon  about  the  neceflary  rda- 
lions  in  geometry,  the  accidental  relatioa 
of  priority  and  fucceifion  in  chronology, 
the  conftant  conjundion  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fect in  phyfics,   the  familiar  relations  of 
moral  duty,  or  of  civil  intercourfe,  or  the 
various  relations  of  refemblance,  of  ana- 
logy^  or  of  contrariety ;   and  a  few  accu- 
rate experiments,  or  even  unprejudiced  ob- 
iervations,  might  have  fatisfied  the  philo- 
ibpher  that   the  relation  in  queftion  was 
by  no  means  a  conftant  conjun<%on ;  and 
this  without  in  the  leaft  encroaching  oa 
the  prerogative  of  a  metaphyfician,  to  dif- 
regard  all  vulgar  opinions,    even  though 
the  natural  fuggeftions  of  the  human  fa- 
culties* 

The  general  principle,  however,  npreOr 
ed  in  the  pafTage  firft  quoted  from  Mr 
HuMf's  Eilay  on  this  iubjed,  furely  ad- 
mits of  no  denial,  and  fcarce  requires  any 
comuenury.    1  Ihall  therefore  only  fay, 

as 
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as  an  ezpreflion  of  my  fulleft  aflcnt  to  it, 
that  I  conceive  that  every  definition,  ex- 
planation, or  do(5lrine,  of  Liberty,  of  Ne« 
cefEty,  or  of  any  thing  elfe,  which  either 
diretftly,  or  in  its  neceflary  confequences, 
is  inconfiftent  with  plain  matter  of  fadt, 
muft  be  falfe ;  and  that  every  fuch  doc- 
trine, which  either  diredtly,  or  in  its  ne- 
ceflary confequences,  is  mcontiftent  with 
itfelf,  muft  be  abfurd  ;  even  though  it 
ihould  be  the  favourite  doiflrine  of  phi- 
lofophers,  nay,  though  it  fliould  be  the 
general  and  natural*  perluafion  of  man- 
kind. 

Now,  thefc  two  circumftances,  incon- 
fiftence  with  plain  matter  of  fad^,  and  in- 
coniiftence  with  itielf,  are  the  very  defeds 
in  the  philofophical  dodlrine  of  the  nece(^ 
fity  of  human  aflions,  as  commonly  main- 
tained on  the  prmciple  of  their  being  the 
efiedls  of  motives,  and  as  modified,  and 
explamed,  and  aflerted  by  Mr  Hume, 
which  I  perceive,  and  undertake  to  dcmonr^ 
JlraU. 

For  as  to  the  other  more  glaring  defed  of 

it, 
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it,  I  mean  its  inconfidence  with  the  natu«- 
ral  and  uniform  convidlion  of  mankind^ 
or  what  is  called  their  common  fenfe,  I 
know  that  it  muft  go  for  nothing  in  this 
controverfy;    and  therefore  1  Ihall  never 
appeal  to  it.     Indeed  there  are  (Irong  rea- 
ions  for  thinking  that  the  repugnance  of 
the  dodlrine  of  Neceffity  to.'common  fenfe 
has  been  the  chief  recommendation  of  it. 
Nay,  1  fhall  never  even  venture  to  appeal 
to  the  tedimony  of  confcioufnefs,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  avoid  with  the  utmod  care 
every  cafe  and  every  argument  which  ei- 
ther diredlly  or  indire<5lly  requires  fuch 
an  appeal  :   for  though  confcioufnefs  may 
feem  the  natural  tribunal  in  fuch  a  que- 
ilion  as  that  of  Liberty  •and  Neceffity,  and 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  decide 
fome  points  relating  to  it ;  yet  as  different 
perfons  have  given  conrradidlory  accounts 
of  its  decifion,  it  is  manifefl,  that  either 
there  muft  be  a  wonderful  and  irrecon- 
cileable  difference  between  the  judgements 
of  difierent  men,  with  refpe<5t  to  one  of 
the  fimpleft  and  moft  immediate  obje<5ls  of 
knowledge,  or  elie  that  there  has  been  ve-* 
ry  grofs  prevarication  on  one  fide  or  the 

other 
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bttierinthis  controverfyj  aad  whichever 
of  theie  things  he.  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  ei- 
ther, needlefs  or  fooltfli  to  appeal  to  fo  Va«^ 
riable  or  fo  corrupted  a  tribunal  as.  that  of 
confcioufnefs  :    nor  is  there,  for  the  pre- 
feat  purpofe^  any  oceafibn  to  make,  fuch 
ail  appeal;  for  it  is  not  propofi^d  to  prore 
diredtly  any  thing  to  be  true,  but  only  to 
prove  fooic  things  to:  be  falfe  which  have 
l^en  aflerted  as  truths ;    and  when  thefe 
arc  proved  to  be  falfe,  the  diredt  contra.^ 
ry  of  them  is  at  the  faoie  time  proofed  to 
be  true.    Now,  this  mity.'be  done,  qot  on- 
ty  without  appealing,    but  without  ever 
paying  any  regard  to  confcioufttefs^    or 
contimbn    fenfe ;    merely    by    reafoi\ing 
through  necefTary  confequences  from  the 
principles  which  are  averted  by  fpoae  phi- 
lofophers,  but  denied  by  the  vulgar,,  to 
conclufions  which  are  notoriouQy  £ilfe  or 
abfurd.    So  that^  on  this  principle,  the 
only  arguments,  which  I  Ihall  have  occa- 
fion  to  urge,  or  (hall  ever  prcfume  to  of- 
fer^ againft  the  doArine  of  Neceillty,  ihall 
be  fuch  as  would  be  fufficient  to  prove  it 
to  be  falfe,  and  dcmmjirate  it  to  be  abfurd^ 
if  it  had  been  the  common  and  popular 
K  per- 
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perfuafion,  and  as  nataral  to  mankind,  and 
as  univerial  among  them,  as  the  vulgar  be* 
lief  that  the  fun  moves  every  day  from  eaft 
to  weft. 

'^  It  will  no  doubt  appear  extraordinary, 
and  perhaps  repreheniible,  that  i  (hould 
veixture  to  employ  expreifions  like  the(e  oa 
fuch  a  fubjedl,  and  that  I  fhould  have  the 
arrogance  to  think  that  I  can  demonftrate 
the  opinion  which  I  efpoufe,  in  oppofr* 
tion  to  the  fentiments,  the  rcaibnings, 
and  the  fuppofed  demonilrations,  of  ma- 
ny of  the  moii  acute  and  enlightened 
philofophers  that  the  world  has  ever 
feen. 

My  reafon  for  employing  the  term  de^ 
monftratim  fo  confidently  muft  appear  ftill 
more  extraordinary,  namely,  that  1  pro- 
pofe  to  demonftrate  the  ^Ifity  and  abfur-" 
dity^  of  the  dbdrine  of  Neceility,  on  ma- 
thematical principles,  in  mathematical 
form,  partly  by  means  of  algebraical  for* 
muUj  partly  with  the  help  of  diagrams. 

But  if  this  circumftance  be  duly  confix 

dered, 
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dered«.  I  tniftit will  vindicate  mefrom  any 
fnfpicion  of  arrogance.  I  hope  I  (hall  ne- 
Ter  incur  the  cenfare  of  contemning  the 
talents  or  knowledge  of  the  many  great 
philofophers  who  have  held  an  opinion 
different  from  mine  on  this  point,  nor  of 
laying  claim  to  fuperior  talents  or  icnow* 
ledge  myfelf ;  yet  I  think  I  may  be  cer- 
tain,  that  .on  the  point  at  prefeot  in  que<- 
itioQ  I  ,ain  in  the  right,  and  they  in  th^ 
wrong,  when  1  eipploy  in  the  inveftiga* 
tion  of  ic  9tn  inftrument  or  ailiftance,  and 
I  believe  an  infallible  one,  not  of  my  in- 
vention, but  'X>{  general  an4  long  efta- 
bliihed  ufe,  which  they  had  not  thought 
of  employing.  Nee  tnanus  nuda^  nee  intel^ 
leibuJiH  permyfus^  multum  valet :  Infhru^ 
mentis  et  auxiliis  res  perficitur;  quibus  opus 
efi  nan  minus  ad  intelMum  quam  ad  manum. 
Atque  fit  infirumenta  numus  motum  aut  dent 
autregunt\  it  a  et  in^rumenta  mentis  intel^- 
leiiui  aut  Jitggerunt^  aut  cavent;  Bacon, 
Nov.  Org.  I.  2.  This  fentiment,  which 
is  a  juft  and  highly  important  one,  is  fre- 
quently and  ftrongly  inculcated  by  Ba- 
con, and  illuftrated  very  happily  by  the 
familiar  comjgarifon  of  the  ufe  of  the  ruler 
K  2  and 
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and  compafles  to  draw  a  ftraight  line  or  k 
circle.  A  man  muft  Have  a^  Wonderful 
and  aim  oft  incredible  fuperiorfty  over  b- 
there,  who  can  draw  a  circle,  br  a  ftraight 
line,  with  his  unaffifted  hand ;  but  with 
the  help  of  the  compaffes  and  ruler,  any 
xnan,  or  any  childj  can  eafily '^raw  a 
ftraight  line  or  'a  circle,  and  miiy  with 
confidence,  and  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  arrogance,  undertake  to  do  fo^ 
a$  well  ai  there  is  any  occafion,  or  is  well 
as  anpy  other  peffon,  cotlM,  and  better,  or 
atleaft  more  certainly,  than  any'perfba 
who  would  not  make  u(e  of  the'faB&e  kind 
of  affiftance. 

In  like  manner,  a  peKfbn  who  diakes  no 
pretenfions  to  any  extraordinary  'endow- 
xnents,  either  of  body  or  mind,  but  who, 
with  the  help  of  a  telefcope  or  a  micro- 
fcope,  fees  the  ccKpfcs  of  Japitier-s  iatel* 
lites,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
limb  of  an  infeft,  may  without  arrogance 
difregttrd  the  aflertions  even  of  the  great- 
eft  philofophers,  if  any  Ihould  be  found 
fo  unreafonable  as  to  deny  the  reality  of 
^hofe  things^  becaufe  they  had  oot  been 

^blc 
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able  tb^lce-therrt,  either' wffh^  theip'liatoi 
eyes,  or  with'  foch  glafffe'ai^ey  Tiadbeea 
accuftotncd  to  tife.  Such  'pTiilofophers,  it? 
may  be  prefumed,  would  hardly  *  efcapfe 
cenfure  for  their  arrogance  and  their  ob- 
ftinacy/ '" 

The  fame  maybe  faid  in- juftificsition 
of  the  confidence  of  one  of  ordinary  judge* 
nAent,  arid  moderate  chemical  knowledge,' 
who,  after  carefully  ekamihing  two  foffilr 
by  a  variety  of  experiments,  fliould  pro- 
nounce them  cfferitially  different,'  iti  op^" 
pofition  to  the  opinion  of  the  ^greateft  che- 
mids  in  the  worid,  who,  without  fuch 
an  examination 'of  them,  and  plainly  on 
the  ftrchgth  of  their  obvious  refemblance, 
had  pronounced  them  to  be  the  fame.      "' 

'  Still  nearer  to  my  fituatioh,  in  the  pre- 
ient  caie,  is  that  of  an  accountant  or'^a' 
land-meafurer,  who,  after  examining  a 
complicated  account,  or  furveying '  an  e- 
ftate,  can  fwear  with  confidence  to  the. 
exaft  ftatc  of  the  account,  or  the  precife 
^tent  of  the  eftate,  though  in  oppofition 
^o  the  previous,  and  perhaps  mod  pofitive 

judgeme^^; 
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jpidgementof  maay  pcribos  of  much  fnp^ 
i^ior  talents  Bpd  knowledge,  who  had  not 
takea  the  fan^e  means  to  arfceitain  the 
points  in  difpute. 

And  neareft  of  all  to  my  fituation  is  that 
of  the  geometer  and  the  mechanical  phi- 
lofopher,  who,  from  a  few  iimple  felf^eYi- 
dent  axioms,  or  from  thefe  and  a  few 
fimplc  laws  of  Nature,  .afcertain^d  by  ob- 
fenration  and  experiment,  demonftrate  ma- 
ny important  necf^flary  coi^equences,  ei- 
ther in  pure  d}ftra6t  mathematics,  or  in 
phyfical  fcience^ 

.  .  Indeed  I  acknowledge  no  other  differ- 
ence in  kind,  whatever  ther^  be  in  extent 
and  importance,  between  the  mode  of  rea- 
ibntng  employed  by  Sir  Isaac  NewTon 
in  his  Principia^  and  that  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  following  fedtious,  than^tbat 
his  is  dired,  mine  indiredt,  or  ad  abfur^ 
dum.  He  reafons  from  principles  that  are 
juft,  by  neceilary  confequenq^s,  to^inf^r- 
cnces,  which  are  and  mult  be  tri^,  an$i 
will  readily  be  admitted  by  all  who  un»- 
derltand  them.    I  reafqn  from  prinqples 

which 
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tvbich  I  diftraft,   but  ftiU  by  neceilary 
confequencesy  to  concluiions,  foole  of  which 
are  falfe^  and  others  abjurd^  and  none  of 
which  ought  to  be  admitted ;  and  of  courfe 
the  principles  firom  which  they  are  derin 
Ted  muft  be  giren  up.    This  method^ 
though  not  always  the  mod  eligible^  is 
acknowledged  to  be  of  equal  authority 
with  the  other  in  mathematical  fcience^ 
and  is  almioft  as  often  employed.    It  has 
even  (bme  very  important  advantages  in 
particular  cafes;  asin.the  prefent :  it  pre«* 
dudes   many  difputes  concerning  what 
ihould  be  aiTumed  as  firft  principles  or  e* 
vident  fads.    I  afk  for  nothing  of  that 
kind,  but  take  the  dodrine  of  Neceflity 
either  as  (laced  by  its  moft  zealous  aflert* 
ors,  or  in  any  way 'that  it  can  be  flated, 
without  admitting  that  principle  which 
mankind  in  general  believe,  and  which  fb 
many  philofophcrs  have  denied ;  and  from 
it,  and  a  few  of  the  plained  aadoms  of 
geometry,  which  no  body  does  or  can  dif- 
pute^    draw   many  inferences,    fome  of 
which  are  palpably  abjurd^  and  others  fb 
notorioufly  y^^,  that  I  believe  few  .people 
will  think  it  neceilary  to  put  them  tQ  thi 

teft- 
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teft  of  experiment.     But  thiS|  if  required^ 
loay  eafily  be  done. 

Nor^muft  it  be  thoug^it  afuperfluous 
labour  to  poinc  out  (everal  fnchfaije  or 
abfurd    inferences  from  the  dodlrine  in 
quellion.    Any;  one  abfurdity)  fairly  de-^ 
monftratedhy  necoflkry  inferences  from  it, 
is  complete  proof'  that  the^dodlrine  is  er- 
roneous. ...Btit^  there  .may  be  various  hy<* 
{MDthericai  modifications  of  or  additions  to 
the  fundamental. principle  of  the.doiElrine 
of  Neqeflity ;   and  as  the  very  fame  con-* 
dufions  do  nqt  follow  from  all. of  them, 
and  as  all  of  them  are  to  be  refuted,  it  is 
necefTary  to  trace  the  confeqiiences  of  each 
of  them^  by  demonftrative  reafoning,  to 
fome  conclufion.  that  is  either  falie  or  ab- 
furd ;  and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
fobjedl  of  the  reafoning,  it  becomes  ne^ 
cefTary  to  illuftrate  particularly  every  fuch 
conclufion.  .      ;      .     . 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  fuperfluous,  to 
confider  thole  necelTary  inferences  from  the 
principle  in  queftion  which  are  only  ^^, 
but  poiiible,  as  well  as  thofe  which  aSre  ab^ 

furd 
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fird  and  impoflible.  The  confideration  of 
thofe  that  are  only  falfi  ferves  a  very  ca- 
llous and  even  important  purpofe  in  this 
inquiry.  It  enables  us  to  afcertain  the  na*- 
turc  of  that  deception,  and  confufion  of 
thought,  or  rather  of  words,  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  in  which  fb  many  ingenious  men  havfe 
been  bewildered. 

When  frotn  any  principle,  whetker  ft- 
rioufly  aflerted  as  true,  or  only  afTumed 
for  the  fake  of  argument,  a  conclufion  is 
deduced  by  neceflary  inferences,  which 
conduiion  is  either  abfurd  and  impoflible, 
or  only  known  experimentally  to  be  falfe, 
as  it  camot  be  admitted^  the  principle  mud 
be  given  up ;  the  perfon  reafoncd  with  has 
no  choice  left  him. 

But  when  the  conclufion  io  demdnftra'- 
ted  is  neither  abfurd  nor  known  experi^- 
mentally  to  be  falfei  what  is  to  be  done  \ 
Is  the  perfpn  reafoned  with  to  admit  it^ 
and  hold  faft  the  principle  ?  or  is  he  to  re* 
je€t  it,  ind  the  principle  along  with  it  ?->- 
For  as  to  the  fuppofition  of  denying  the 
conclufion,  and  yet  maintaining  the  prin«- 
L  ci^le. 
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ciple,  without  refuting  the  fuppo(ed  de- 
mon (Irative  reafoning,  I  regard  it  as  an 
abfurdity  too  grofs  to  deferve  a  moment's 
attention. 

It  appears  tome, that  all  fuch  conclufions 
from  a  principle,  whether  firmly  believed 
and  aflerted,  or  only  aiTumed  as  probable 
for  the  fake  of  reafoning,  (hould  be  ad- 
mitted a$  poilible,  and  in  different  cafes 
as  probable  or  improbable  ia  various  de- 
grees, according  to  many  circumftances  of 
analogy,  and  perhaps  other  confiderations, 
not  eaiily  Jpecified^  which  have  fometimes 
led  men  of  fuperior  good  fenfe  and  pecu- 
liar fagacity  to  very  happy  anticipations 
of  an  unknown  refult.  Nor  can  I  con- 
ceive any  reafbn  that  a  perfbn  fliould  have 
for  rejeding  the  necelFary  inferences  of  a 
principle,  which  he  really  believed,  when 
they  are  pointed  out  to  him,  and  are  nei- 
ther abfurd,  nor  known  experimentally  to 
be  falfe«  But  I  have  found  experimental- 
ly, that  all  the  ftridly  neceflary  inferences 
which:!'  have  drawn  from  the  dodlrine  of 
Neceility,  .and  which  are  pofiible,  and  the 
corrcfponding  inferences  to  which,  with 

xefpcdt 
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nfyeSt  to  phyfical  caufes  and  effetfls^  are 
known  to  be  true,  are  uniformly  rejeded 
by  thoie  who  aflert  the  dodtrine  in  que- 
ftion,  as  fo  manifeftly  falie  that  there  is 
no  occafion  to  put  them  to  the  teft  of  ex- 
periment. Now,  from  this  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  falfity  of  the  untried  but  pof- 
fible  ooniequences  of  the  principle,  I  am 
diipofed  to  infer,  that  the  fame  perfons 
had  a  knowledge,  though  they  might 
choofe  to  difregard  or  to  deny  it  fome* 
times,  of  the  falfity  of  the  principle  itfelf. 
But  of  this  more  fully  afterwards  in  its 
prc^r  place. 

Another  cenfure,  or  fufpicion  at  lead, 
to  which  I  ihould  be  expofed,  it  is  proper 
to  guard  againft,  by  premifing,  that  no 
perfon  can  be  more  fenfible  than  I  aip  of 
the  impropriety,  the  folly,  the  al^furdity, 
or  whatever  opprobrious  name  may  be 
given  to  it,  of  applying  mathexnatical  rea- 
ibnihg  to  moral  fubje<5ls.  But  i  muft 
point  out  two  important  circumftances  in 
this  particular  cafe,  which  I  truft  will  not 
only  excufe  but  juftify  my  attempt. 

L  2  In 
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Id  the  firft  place»  I  do  not  apply  mathe* 
xnatical  reafoning  to  prove  diredly  any 
thing  in  morals,  or  any  thing  relating  to 
inindt  1  am  well  convinced  that  there  is 
fomeching  about  mind  that  cannot  be  mea«r 
fared,  and  to  which  therefore  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  apply  mathematical  reafoning. 
I  only  apply  mathematics  to  a  certain 
theory  oifotat  of  the  operations  or  phse- 
nomena  of  mind ;  which  theory  I  mean  to 
difprpve.  Whea  it  is  demonftrated  to  be 
falle  or  abfurd,  the  direct  contrary  of  it, 
according  to  a  well-known  axiom  of  logic, 
is  at  the  fame  time  demonftrated  to  be 
true ;  and  this  truth,  in  the  preient  cafe, 
being  f^lf-evident,  can  fcarce  admit  of  any 
other  kind  of  proof :  nor  indeed  would  it 
have  required  any  proof  at  al|,  as  it  is  ve- 
ry generally  acknowledged  by  mankind, 
unlefs  fome  philofopher$>  bad  thought  fit 
tQ  d?ny  it* 

I9  the  fecond  place,  I  conceive  that  the 
theory  in  queflion  fairly  admits  of  the  ap-r 
pUcation  of  qia(heipatica)  reafoning  di- 
redly  to  itfelf,  and  of  courfe  indiredly  tQ 
^he  ^haenomena  which  it  pretends  to  ex* 

plain; 
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plain :  for  it  puts  the  Tolicions  and  adions 
of  men,  in  relation  to  motives,  on  the  very 
fame  footing  with  the  phenomena  which 
occur  in  the  material  world,  in  relation  to 
phyfical  caufes.     According  to  it,  motive 
and  adtion  are  as  conftantly  conjoined  as 
caufe  and  effedt  in  phyfics ;  and  this  con« 
ilant  conjundion,  according  to  Mr  Hum  e's 
fyftem,  is  all  that  we  know,  or,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  or  at  lead  of  our  own  fa- 
culties, ever  can  know,  either  of  the  rela- 
tion of  caufe  and  effedl,  or  of  that  of  motive 
and  adion ;  which  relations  he  contends 
ought  therefore  to  be  reckoned  one  and 
the  fame.    According  to  Mr  Hum£*s  fy« 
ftem,  the  motive  (hould  be  confidered  as 
the  caufe  of  the  adion ;  not  indeed  dired- 
ly,  without  volition,  or  in  oppofition  to 
it,  but  by  means  of  it;    the  motive  firft 
influencing  the  will,  and  producing  voli- 
tion, and  this  again  producing  adtion.   So 
that,  in  fhort,  every  volition  and  adion 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  effed,  indi- 
cating the  kind,  and  meafuring  the  de- 
gree of  its  caufe,  as  much  and  as  certain- 
ly as  any  change,  commonly   termed  an 
Effeii^  in  inanimate  matter.    Nor  is  it  of 

thQ 
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the  fmallefl:  conlequence  widi  refped  to 
the  ultimate  refult  or  conclufion,  what 
number  of  fteps  or  links  there  may  be  in 
the  chain  of  caufes  and  efiedts^  between 
the  motives  applied  and  the  aiSUons  coniie^ 
quent  upon  them^  provided  only  the  con«- 
junflfon  between  every  two  contiguous 
links  be  conftant ;  and  unlefs  this  be  the 
cafe,  the  conjuni5lion  of  the  firfl  link  with 
t)ie  lad  cannot  be  conftant.  Now,  if  fuch 
be  the  relation  between  motives  and  ac« 
tions*,  it  is  plain  that  the  degree  or 
fbrength,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  the  mo- 
tives or  cauies  of  human  anions,  may  be 
as  eafily  difcovered,  and  as  fairly  meafu« 
red,  by  the  actions  proceeding  from  them^ 
as  heat  may  be  by  the  expanflon  of  quick«- 
filver,  or  gravity  by  the  vibration  or  in- 
clination of  a  pendulum.  But  to  things 
meafurable  in  this  way,  mathematical 
reafoning  is  undoubtedly  applicable ;  for 
it  has  often  been  applied  with  fucceis* 

There  are  very  ftrong  realbns  for  pre* 

*  This  b  cxprcfsly  affcrtcd  by  Dr  Pricftly,  Illu- 
ftrat.  vol.  2«  p,  40. 

ferring 
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ferring  mathematical  demonftratioa  to 
every  other  form  of  argument  m  fuch  a 
controverfy  as  this. 

As  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  mathema.-* 
deal  terms,  it  is  difficult  or  impoifible  to 
difpute  or  quibble  about  the  import  of 
any  propofition,  or  argument,  or  conclu- 
fion,  which  is  exprefled  in  fuch  terms; 
and  as  the  fundamental  truths  or  axioms 
of  geometry  are  well  underftood,  and  uni^ 
Ter(ally  admitted,  it  is  very  difficult,  and 
very  unufual,  and  I  may  add  very  danger* 
ous  too,  ever  to  exprefs  diilent  or  doubt 
with  refpedt  to  arguments  or  conclufions 
that  are  immediately  refolvable  into  fuck 
axioms. 

Men  fo  oddly  conftituted  by  nature,  or 
£0  ilrangely  confounded  and  bewildered 
by  falfe  fcience,  as  to  doubt,  or  to  pretend 
to  doubt,  of'  the  exiilence  of  the  ground 
whereon  they  tread,  of  the  friends  with 
whom  they  converge,  of  the  bread  which 
they  eat,  nay  even  of  their^  own  exiftencc, 
and  who  are  brought  to  believe,  or  at  leaft 
to  maintain,  and  perhaps  to  think  they 

ought 
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ought  to  believe,  that  they  are  confcioiiy 
of  no  more  power  over  their  own  adions^ 
than  what  we  conceive  a  weathercock  ta 
have  over  its  own  motions ;  and  who  will 
aflcrt  boldly,   that  they  feel  themfelves, 
and  that  all  mankind  feel  themfelves,  ir«- 
refiftibly  determined,  by  a  motive  which 
they  cannot  fpecify,  to  give  the  preference 
to  one  of  two  chances  which  they  know* 
to  be  perfedlly  equal;  and  that  they  con- 
ceive a  perfon  may  reafonably  be  prailed 
or  blamed,  nay  juftly  rewarded  or  punilh- 
ed,  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help  do« 
ing; — will  yet  hefitate  to  admit,  that  a 
part  may  be  greater  than  the  whole,  or  that 
two  things  equal  iingly  to  one  and  the  fame 
thing  may  yet  not  be  equal  to  one  ano^ 
ther :  Or  if  any  perfon's  zeal  for  a  favou- 
rite  dodbine  fhould  tempt  him  to  aflert  or 
to  admit  fuch  abfurdities  as  theie,  it  would 
avail  him   nothing  ;    for  fuch  conduct 
would  inevitably  be  confidered,   not  by 
the  vulgar  only,  but  by  philofophers  them*: 
felves,  as  equivalent  to  a  formal  renuncia* 
tion  of  all  pretenfions  either  to  veracity  or 
to  the  ufe  of  reafoh. 

6ut 
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'  But  even  in  arguing  fuch  a  point  as  that 
of  Liberty  and  Ncccffity  with  men  of  good 
underftanding,  and  of  the  mod  perfetfi 
candour,  and  it  is  folly  to  argue  with  any 
others,  there  is  a  very  important  advan-^ 
tage  to  be  gained  by  the  ufe  of  mathema«» 
tical  reafoning,  efpecially  when  diagrams 
are  employed,  but  to  a  certain  degree, 
^ven  when  algebraical^irwa/^  are  applied^ 
namely,  that  the  whole  chain  of  reafouf- 
ing  lies  before  us  at  one  view ;  fo  that  if 
there  be  the  fmalleft  error  or  imperfedlion 
in  any  part  of  it,  it  muft  inftantly  be  di^ 
covered,  and  when  difcovered,  there  can 
be  no  difpute  about  it«  Every  fufpicion 
or  doubt  that  can  arife  may  in  a  moment 
be  either  removed,  or  changed  into  perfedl 
certainty.  It  is  fcarce  poflible  that  a  per- 
fon  reafoning  in  fuch  a  way  Ihould  deceive 
bimfelf ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  that 
he  ihould  deceive  or  millead  others,  who 
tinderftand  the  nature  of  mathematical  rea-r 
foning. 

Such  is  the  kind,  and  fuchi  are  the  ac^ 
knowledged  and  long-experienced  advan- 
tages, of  the  inftrument  which  I  employ  to 
M  affift 
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iiffift  me  in  the  inveftigation  whtcH  I  have 
undertaken.  If  my  rale  and  eompafle^ 
(to  ufe  Bacon's  favourite  Uluftratioa)  are 
bad  of  their  kind,  or  if  1  have  tbpoQgh 
ftccident  or  ignorance  (for  I  am  fare  it  has 
not  been  with  defign)  mifapplied  them;' 
if  I  have  included  in  snj  meafuriment  any 
thing  which  I  ought  not  tp  have  inclu- 
ded, or  have  omitted  any  thing  which  I 
ihould  have  taken  in,  or  have  erred  in  (U* 
ting  the  account^  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  up  with  the  greatefl  precifion,  I 
snuft  anfwer  for  it;  and  1  fhall  chearfiilly 
acknowledge  my  error  whenever  it  is 
pointed  out  to  me^  and  my  obligations  to 
the  perfon  who  (hall  fet  me  right :  but 
then,  neither  candour  requires,  nor  reafon 
^permits  me  to  liften  to  any  other  kind  of 
arguments  or  objedions  that  can  be  urged 
againft  my  work.  Such  is  the  undifputed 
prerogative  of  mathematical  reasoning;  it 
is  not  only  qf  much  higher  authority  ia 
every  cafe  to  which  it  can  be  fairly  ap* 
plied,  than  the  unafllfted  judgement  of  the 
wifed  of  men,  but  it  is  of  higher  autho- 
nty  than  any  other  aifidance  to  humstA 
^^(i?f  ftstnding  th^t  h^s  yet  been  contri«- 
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ved;  and  no  ^fejudiceSy  noopiniortd,  no 
Buthoritses^  no  reafoningSs  can  without 
abfurdity  be  Oppofdd  to  it.  When  I  havci 
fiottdudted  it  wich  caution,  and  fevifed  ic 
tirith  care^  and  fabmicced  it  to  the  revieW 
of  many  different  perfoni  who  are  well 
qnalifiedtojadge  of  ic,  and  am  ftill  I'ead^r 
to  liften  to  every  objecflion  that  can  be  ur- 
ged^ either  againd  the  principles  afTamed^ 
or  the  fereral  fteps  of  the  reafoning  em^ 
ployedi  I  have  done  all^  not  only  chat  I 
ought  to  do^  but  that  I  can  do,  to  be  af- 
fured  that  my  conclufion  is  right.  I  hatre 
«c  leaft  taken  it  out  of  the  haxuis  both  of 
the  Tulgar  and  of  metaphyfician&i  who 
ieem  to  diftruft  one  another^  and  put  it 
into  the  handa  of  mathematicians,  whom 
boch  parties  refpedl^  and  can  have  no  rea«* 
ion  to  diftrnft.  If  any  perfon  fhali  not«^ 
wichftanding  endeairour  to  argue  againil 
it  on  other  principles^  and  by  a  different 
form  of  reafoning^  he  can  deferve  no  more 
attention  or  regard  than  one,  who^  with« 
out  denying  the  aadoms  cf  geometry,  or 
pointing  out  any  dtfe(5t  in  the  riafoninga 
of  mathematicians^  ihould  write  a  huge 
book^  or  pronouiite  a  very  fpirited  Phi« 
M  9  ^^FP^^> 
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lippic,  to  prove  that  the  three  angles  df  a 
plain  triangle  are  not  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  Any  thing  demonftrated  mathe^ 
znatically,  againfl;  which  no  proper  ma- 
thematical objecftions  can  be  made,  what- 
ever elfe  may  be  faid  againfl  it,  neither  re- 
quires nor  can  well  admit  of  any  additional 
iupport  or  vindication  :  Indeed  to  argue 
for  it  is  as  great  aii  abfurdity  as  to  argue 
againfl  it. 

This  fupfeme  prerogative  of  mathema- 
tical reafoning,  is,  I, believe,  undifputed 
among  nvcn  of  fcience;  feveral  of  whom 
liave  been  at  pains  to  point  out  the  va^ 
rious  circumilances  in  which  the  faperio- 
jpity  of  mathematical  over  every  other  kind 
of  reafoning  chiefly  confifls.  The  befl  ob*- 
iervations  on  this  fubjedl  that  I  have  ever 
icen,  are  thofc  of  Dr  Barrow,  in  his 
LeSiiones  Mathematical  of  Monf.  D'Alem- 
BERT,  in  his  Elemens  de  Philq/bphicj  and 
Difcours  preliminaire  de  PEncyclopedte;  and 
of  Dr  R£CD,  in  hisEflay  on  Quantity,  pu- 
4)li{hed  in  the  45th  volume  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa<Slions« 
"* 

.If 
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•  If  it  be  not  impoilible^  it  is  at  lead 
jieedlefs,  to  add  any  thing  to  what  thefe 
authors  have  faid  on  this  fubje<ft :  but 
though  nothing  can  be  wanting  to  con- 
firm the  confidence  which  men  of  fcience 
place  in  mathematical  reafbning;  yet  I 
think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
a  few  of  the  mo(t  important  and  generally 
acknowledged  advantages  of  it,  in  order 
to  fliew  that  they  have  all  been  kept  in 
view,  and,  as  I  truft,  fully  attained,  in  this 
Eflay* 

Diagrams  and  algebraical  formula^  tho* 
much  ufed,  and  with  great  advantage,  in 
mathematical  reafoning,  are  evidently  not 
^ential  to  it,  nor  to  the  moft  perfe<5t  de-- 
monftration.  We  have  demonftration 
without  diagrams,  when  ^ormtfAf  are  cm- 
ployed,  as  in  algebra ;  without  formuU^ 
when  diagrams  are  ufed,  as  in  the  ancient 
geometry :  whence  it  follows^  that  de- 
snonftration  depends  on  fomething  that  i^ 
in  common  to  both  thofe  modes  of  rea- 
ibning:  and  we  have  mathematical  de- 
monftration  in  many  cafes,  as  in  reafbn- 
ing  about   proportionals,    and,   if  our 

powers 
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powers  of  apprehenfion  and  comprehen- 
fion  were  greater^  might  have  it  in  many 
morecafeSi  without  cither /armuU  or  dia* 
grams* 

Some  of  the  ufes  of  both   thefe  a<!i(l« 

ances  to  mathematical  reafoning  have  been 

already  painted  out,  and  need  no^  be  re*" 

pea  ted.    But  they  have  ftill  greater  advan* 

cages.     Both  of  them,  efpeciaily  diagrams, 

and  Co  a  certain  degree  even  algebraical 

/ormuU^  with  men  who  are  much  ufed  to 

them,  aflift  very  greatly  the  apprehenfion^  or, 

as  we  often  call  it,  the  imagination.   They 

enable  us  to  conceive  and  underftand^  more 

eafity  and  more  clearly  than  otherwife  w£ 

could  do,  the  various  things  and  relations 

about  which  we  are  to  reafon.    The  dia'' 

grams,  in  particular,  may  be  regarded  as 

a  kind  of  illuftracions  or  rude  examples  of 

the  truths  to  be  demonftrated.    Hence  a 

good  conftruilion  is  often  fufficient  to  enable 

either  the  author^  or  any  other  perfon  of 

competent  knowledge,  to  make  out  the  de-^ 

monftration  of  a  propofition,  without  the 

help  of  words ;  and  both  diagrams  and 

formuUt  contribute  fflucb  to  affift  compri'- 

htnfi(m\ 
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henfi&n ;   that  Ib,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
fimultaneous  conception  of  a  great  num^ 
ber  or  maft  of  co-^etident  thoughts ;  and 
at  lead  the  immeafurably  quick  concept 
tion  of  a  train  of  thoughts  in  fucceflion^ 
fuch  as  occur  in  numberleis  propofitions^ 
that  involve  many  things^  relations^  and 
conditions.    Grammatical  language,  whe«* 
ther  fpoken  or  written,  as  being  only  a 
fucceflion  of  audible  or  vifible  tigns  of 
thoughts   arranged  in  a  certain  artificial 
order  of  time  and  place,  both  from  its 
flownefs,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  ar« 
rangement,  is  a  very  inadequate  expreir 
fion,  either  of  the  wonderfully  quick  or 
the    yarioufly    combined    operations   cH 
thought  which  it  is  employed  to  denote; 
many  of  which  (land  related  to  one  ano»> 
ther  in  ways  very  different  from  any  pqf-^ 
Jiblf  arrangement  in  time  and  place.    To 
thefe  natural  relations  all  fuccefllons  of 
words  do  fome  kind  of  violence ;  the  in'» 
flecflions  of  words,  fuch  as  are  found  to  a 
certain  degree  in  all  languages,  and  to  % 
very  great  degree  in  the  more  perfect  an* 
ciex^t  languages,  do  fome  kind  of  juftice, 
to  themi    but  diagrams  ^nd  formuU  zp^ 

proach 
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proach  much  nearer  to  a  j  aft  expreffion  of 
the  combination,  or  very  quick  fucceifion 
of  thoughts  which  they  are  employed  to 
denote  or  illuftrate^  than  either  the  ar- 
rangement  or  the  infledlion  of  common 
words.  A  proper  diagram  will  fuggeft  al- 
moft  inftantaneoufly,  not  only  the  propo- 
iition,  but  the  demonftration  of  an  im- 
portant and  complicated  theorem.  And 
though  algebraical  notation  or  formule 
have  not  precifely  this  advantage ;  yet 
they  come  fo  near  to  it,  that  by  means  of 
them  mathematicians  can  fully  and  diP- 
tin€tly  exprefs  in  one  line  theorems  {o 
complicated,  that  the  enunciation  of  them 
in  grammatical  language  would  require 
many  pages ;  which  would  never  anfwer 
the  purpofe  \  for  long  before  the  reader  or 
hearer  could  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
pofition,  the  firft  part  of  it,  or  rather  the 
thoughts  expreffed  by  the  firft  words  of  it, 
would  be  gone,  not  to  be  recalled  without 
a  painful  effort,  and  fcarce  to  be  retained 
fp  as  to  be  united  with,  or  conceived  along 
with  the  thoughts  denoted  by  the  laft 
words  of  it ;  without  which  the  propofi- 
tion,   as,  for  example,  a  certain  relatioa 

prediw 
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predicated  of  the  fubjedb  of  reafbning^ 
cannot  properly  be  (aid  to  be  conceived  at 
all.  And  this  inconvenience  being  repeat-- 
cd  at  every  ftep  of  perhaps  a  very  long  de- 
monftratioq^  muft  (bon  become  quite  in- 
tolerable* 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  both  dia- 
grams and  algebraical  yan»»/^  are  neccP- 
iarily  free  from  that  ambiguity  arifing 
from  the  various  meanings  of  the  words 
of  common  language,  which  has  fo  often 
confounded  the  reafbnings  and  fruftrated 
the  labours  of  men  of  genius  who  em- 
ployed it  carelefsly  in  fcientific  reiearches. 

On  account  of  thefe  advantages,  not  as 
having  any  kind  of  authority,  nor  yet 
as  being  eflential  to  perfect  demonftra- 
tion,  algebraical  forvmU  and  diagrams 
are  occafionally  employed  in  this  Eilay. 

Another  important  advantage  of  mathe- 
matical reafoning,  and  which  I  conceive 
to  be  eflential  to  it,  and  in  a  manner  cha- 
radleriflic  of  it,  is,  that  it  relates  to  quan- 
tity*  Now^  the  notions  of  quantity,  ia 
N  the 
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the  mod  comprehenfiire  (enfe  of  this  term, 
and  of  its  diScrent  genera  znAfpicies^  and 
of  the  various  relations  of  quantity,  fucb 
as  equal,  greater,  lefs,  proportion,  addi<* 
tion,  fubtradion,  &c.  are  fo  precife,  ^nd 
fo  familiar  to  us,  that  there  is  peculiar 
perfpicuity,  and  in  general  facility  too,  in 
9II  reafonings  which  depend  upon  them; 
lind  the  ultimate  truths  concerning  them 
haye  long  fince  been  reduced  to  the  form 
pf  ai^ioms,  and  univerfally  4cknowledge4 
^  fuch. 

^^  Quantity  is  that  which  may  be  mea«? 
furcd.  Whatever  is  meafurable  muft  be 
made  up  of  parts,  which  bear  propor- 
tion to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole; 
fo  that  it  may  be  increafed  by  addition  of 
like  parts,  and  dimini(hed  by  fubtra6lion» 
may  be  multiplied  and  divided,  and,  in 
a  word,  may  bear  any  proportion  to  an^ 
other  quantity  of  the  fame  kind,  that  one 
line  or  number  can  bear  to  another. 

There  are  fbme  quantities  which  may 
\)e  called  proper^  and  others  improper. 
T'hat  m^j  b?  called />rppfr  quantity  which 

is 
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is  meafured  by  its  own  kind,  or  which  of 
its  o^n 'niitare  is  capable  of  being  doubled 
or  tripled,  without  taking  in  any  quan- 
tity of  a  different  kind  as  a  meafure  of  it. 
Thus  a  line  is  meafured  by  known  lines, 
as  inches,  feet,  or  miles ;  and  the  length 
of  a^  foot  being  known,  there  can  be  no 
queftion  about  the  length  of  two  feet^ 
or  of  any  part  or  rtiultiple  of  a  foot.  And 
this  known  length,  by  being  multiplied 
or  divided,  is  fuflSicient  to  give  us  a  dif- 
tindt  idea  of  any  length  whatfoever. 

Improper  quantity  is  that  which  cannot 
be  meafured  by  its  own  kind ;  but  to 
which  wc  aflign  a  meafure  by  means  of 
fome  proper  quantity  that  is  related  to  it. 
Thus,  velocity  of  motion,  when  we  con- 
fider  it  by  itfelf^  cannot  be  meafured«  We 
may  perceive  one  body  to  move  fafter^ 
another  flower;  but  we  can  have  no  dif- 
tindl  idea  of  a  proportion  between  theii' 
velocities,  without  taking  in  fome  quan- 
tity of  another  kind  to  meafure  them  by* 
Having  therefore  obferved,that  by  a  great- 
er velocity  a  greater  fpace  is  paffed  over  in 
the  fame  time,  by  a  lefs  velocity  a  lefa 
fpace,  and  by  an  equal  velocity  an  equal 
N  2  fpace, 
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fpace,  we  hence  learn  to  meafare  Telodtjr 
by  the  fpace  pafled  over  in  a  given  timet 
and  to  reckon  it  to  be  in  exa6t  proportion 
to  that  fpace ;  and  having  once  ai&gned 
this  nieafure  to  it,  we  can  then,  and  not 
till  then^  conceive  one  velocity  to  be  exact- 
ly double,  or  half,  or  in  any  other  pro- 
portion to  another;  we  may  then  intro- 
duce it  into  mathematical  reafoning  with- 
out danger  of  confufion  or  error,  and  may 
alfo  ufe  it  as  a  meafure  of  other  improper 
quantities^ 

All  the  kinds  of  proper  quantity  may 
be  reduced  to  thefe  four,  Extenfion,  Du- 
ration, Number,  and  Proportion*  Tho' 
proportion  be  meafurable  in  its  own  na- 
ture, and  therefore  have  proper  quantity; 
yet  as  things  cannot  have  proportion  which 
have  not  quantity  of  ibme  other  kind,  it 
follows,  that  whatever  has  proper  quan- 
tity mufl  have  it  in  one  or  other  of  thefe 
three  kinds,  Extenfion,  Duration,  or  Num- 
ber, Thefe  are  the  meafures  of  them- 
felves,  and  of  all  things  elfe  that  are  m^- 
furable. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  how  many  kinds  of 

improper 
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improper  quantity  may  in  time  be  intror 
duced  into  mathematics^  or  to  what  new 
iubjecls  meafures  may  be  applied ;  but  we 
may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion in  nature  for,  nor  can  any  valuable 
end  be  ferved  by,  applying  meafure  to 
any  thing  but  what  has  thefe  two  proper^ 
ties :  Firft,  it  mufl;  admif:  of  degrees  of 
greater  and  left ;  (econdly,  it  mud  be  afTo^ 
ciated  with  or  related  to  fomething  that 
has  projler  quantity,  (6  as  that  when  one 
is  increafcd  the  other  is  increafed,  when 
one  is  dtminifhed  the  other  is  diminifhed 
alfb ;  and  every  degree  of  the  one  muft 
have  a  determinate  magnitude  or  quantity 
of  the  other  correfponding  to  it/' 

Thefe  paragraphs  are  quoted  ahnoft 
verbatim  (with  only  a  little  abridgement) 
from  Dr  Reid's  paper  already  mentioned. 
That  paper  was  written  with  the  exprefs 
purpoie  of  (hewing  that  mathematical  rea- 
foning  was  not  applicable  to  moral  iub- 
jeds.  It  muft  be  confidered,  theretore, 
as  the  moft  unfavourable  in  its  principle 
to  my  defign.  Yet  even  according  to  the 
two  requiiites  mentioned  in  the  laft  para- 
graph, 
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graph,  it  mufli  be  evident,  that  if  the  mo* 
tives  of  meh  be  afTociated  Witfr  or  related 
to  their  adions,  in  the  way  that  is  aflert- 
cd  by  Mr  Hume,  and  the  other  advocates 
for  the  doiflririe  of  Neccflity,*  they  may  be 
meafured  with  a  certain  degree  of  preci- 
fion  by  the  adtions  proceeding  from  or 
conflantly  conjoined  with  them  j  efpecial- 
ly  Tuch  adtions  as  (land  related  to  things 
that  have  proper  quantity,  tt  is  thus  that 
we  meafure,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to 
apply  mathematical  reafbning  to,  forces 
or  caufes  of  motion  ;  of  which  canfes  we 
know  nothing  (as  Dr  Reid  himfelf  ac- 
knowledges) but  by  their  effedts,  namely, 
motion,  with  which  they  are  duly  aflbcia- 
ted  or  related,  and  motion  again  being 
duly  related  to  exteniion  and  duration, 
.which  are  proper  quantities,  both  the  mo* 
tion  and  the  force  (or  caufe  of  the  motion) 
become  meafurable. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  meafure  the 
ftrength  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali  by  their 
relation  to  the  oppofite  fait ;  and  knowing 
how  much,  that  is,  how  many  grains  or 
pounds  of  the. one  are  required  to  iaturate 

a. 
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a  given  qtt^mity  or  number  of  grains  or 
pounds  of  the  othen 

If  the  general  nature  of  the  reafbning 
that  I  employ  be  confidered,  which  is  di« 
TtA  with  refpe^l  to  pbyfical  caufes  and  ef- 
feifls,  but  indirect,  or  ad  abfurdum^  with 
refped  to  motives  and  adtions,  it  will  noC 
be  thought  any  objedlion  to  my  plan,  that 
oeither  motives  nor  the  force  of  motives 
are  really  quantities  or  fubjedb  of  ma* 
themadcal  reafoning.  1  mean  to  prove, 
that  they  are  not  quantities,  which,  accor^ 
ding  to  the  dodrine  of  Neceflity,  they 
would  be,  and  for  this  purpofe  aflfume 
the  fuppofition,  that  they  are  what  they 
have  been  thought,  and  from  this  fuppo- 
fition  dr^w  necefiary  inferences  which  are 
abfurd. 

I  ihouid  beg  leave  to  add,  by  way  of 
commentary  on  Dr  Reid's  Obfervations 
on  Quantity,  and  the  manner  in  which 
improper  quantities  are  tp  be  meafuredi^ 
that  fbme  of  them  are  fo  imperfedly 
known  to  us,  that  they  cannot  be  fully 
ineafured,  nor  accurately  compared  toge- 
ther, 
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ther,  ib  as  to  enable  ns  to  fpecify  exa^y 
the  proportion  which  one  of  them  bears 
to  another.  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe 
with  refpe^t  to  heat,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  improper  quantity^  admit- 
ting of  degrees  of  greater  and  le(s,  and 
being  aflbciated  with  or  related  to  fome- 
thing  that  has  proper  quantity,  ib  that 
when  one  is  increafed  the  other  is  increa- 
fed,  when  one  is  diminifhed  the  other  is 
diminifhed  alfo;  and  every  degree  of  the 
one  having  a  determinate  magnitude  or 
quantity  of  the  other  correfponding  to  it ; 
that  is  to  fay,  having  uniformly  certain 
efie^s  on  various  fubftances,  by  which 
the  prefence  of  it  is  known,  and  the  degree 
or  quantity  of  it  is  meafured.  The  efleds 
of  heat  in  producing  fufion  and  evapora- 
tion in  different  bodies  are  but  ill  fitted  t^ 
afford  a  fufficient  meafure  of  heat;  for 
however  condant  thefe  effedts  may  be, 
they  have  not  in  general  thofe  varieties  of 
degrees  perceptible  to  us  which  would  be 
neceffary  in  a  meafure.  The  efiedls  of 
heat  in  producing  fenfation  are  in  a  great 
variety  of  degrees ;  but  they  arc  not  fuffi- 
C^ently  conftant  for  tho  purpoic  required^ 

as 
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OS  che  degree  of  (enfation  from  any  giyea 
degree  of  heat  varies  greatly,  according 
to  many  circumftances,  both  mental  and 
corporeal,  of  the  fentient  being.  The  ef- 
fect of  heat  bed  adapted  to  ferve  as  a  mea.^ 
lure  of  it,  and  accordingly  employed  al« 
mod  univerfally  for.  this  purpofe,  is  the 
expanfion  (or  in  fome  cafes,  as  in  Mr 
Wedgwood's  cUy-thermometer,  the  con- 
tradion)  which  it  produces.  This  effedt 
is  conftantly  conjoined  with  it ;  it  has  an 
infinite  number  of  degrees,  ealily  percei«- 
vable  by  us,  and  correfponding  to  the  in<^ 
tenfity  of  the  heat ;  and  expanfion  or  con-*- 
tradion,  as  being  modifications  of  exten- 
fion,  have  proper  quantity,  or  are  meafu- 
rable  by  their  own  pans. 

Yet,  with  all  thefe  advantages,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  expanfion  and  contradlion  af- 
ford but  an  imperfed  meafure  of  heat, 
and  that  we  have  but  an  imperfed  know^ 
ledge  of  the  quantity  of  heat  in  any  body, 
and  of  the  proportion  which  one  degree  of 
heat  bears  to  another.  We  know  not  the 
beginning  of  the  fcale  of  heat,  or  that 
ftate  of  a  body  which  bears  the  fame  rela- 
O  tion 
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tioa  to  heat  that  reft  bears  to  motion^  <^ 
the  cypher  [o]  to  an  arithmetical  namber. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  fay  with  propriety, 
that  one  degree  of  heat  is  twice  or  thrice 
as  great  as  another  degree  of  it :  for  ex- 
ample, that  melting  iron  is  twice  or  thrice 
as  hot  as  melting  ice. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  prevents 
ns  from  applying  mathematical  reafoning 
to  the  fubjedt  of  heat,  either  as  to  abib- 
lute  quantity  or  as  to  temperature.  It  only 
precludes  any  reference  ito  thole  mathe- 
matical axioms  that  involve  the  notions  of 
multiplication  and  divifion.  But  all  rea- 
Ibnings  that  require  a  reference  'to  thofe 
axioms  which  involve  only  the  notions  of 
equal,  greater,  lefs,  addition,  and  fub- 
tradlion,  will  dill  be  valid  If  to  equal 
temperatures  equal  additions  of  tempera- 
ture be  made,  the  fums  of  temperature 
will  be  equal :  if  unequal  additions  or 
fubtradions  be  made  to  or  from  equal 
temperatures,  or  equal  quantities  of  heat, 
the  fums  or  the  remainders  of  tempera- 
ture or  quantities  of  heat  will  be  un« 
equalf 

In 
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In  like  manner,  we  may  fairly  refer  to 
the  fame  kind  of  axioms  in  reafbning  con- 
cerning the  fuppoled  force  of  motives  in 
producing  aAion,  if  they  admit  only  of 
the  relations  of  equal,  greater,  lefs,  addi- 
tion orincreafe,  fubtradion  or  diminu- 
tion, even  although  we  cannot  meafure 
exadtly  the  proportion  which  the  force  of 
one  motive  bears  to  that  of  another,  nor 
fay  with  any  propriety,  that  one  of  them 
is  half  as  flrong,  or  three  times  as  ilrong, 
as  another.     We  cannot  doubt,   that  a 
poor  labourer's  defire  to  earn  a  fhilling  is 
equal  to  his  defire  to  earn  a  fhilling,  and 
greater  than  his  defire  of  earning  fixpence, 
and  lefs  than   his  defire  of  earning  a 
crown :    yet  it  would  be  raflh,  and  per- 
haps wrong,  to  fay  that  his  defire  of  earn- 
ing a  fhilling  was  double  his  defire  of  earn- 
ing fixpence,  and  only  the  fifth  part  of 
his  defire  to  earn  a  crown.    We  are  fure 
likewife,  that  walking  a  mile  is  more  in 
point  of  a<ftion  than  walking  an  hundred 
yards  on  the  fame  kind  of  road ;  and  that 
working  for  one  day  is  much  lefs  than 
working  in  the  fame  way  for  a  week.  Now, 
it  is  in  confequence  of  thefe  obvious  rela- 
O  2  tions 
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tions  of  motives  and  anions,  refpedivclj, 
and  to  one  another,  and  of  adions  to 
things  having  proper  quantity,  fuch  a$ 
extenj)on  ^nd  duration,  v^ithout  feeking 
to  know  their  cxaA  proportions, .  or  the 
loweft  poflible  degrees  of  our  appetites, 
pailions,  defires,  8cc.  that  I  conceive  they 
may  be  regarded  as  fpecies  of  quantity, 
and  fit  fubjedts  of  mathematical  reafoa* 
ing. 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  mathemati- 
cal demonftration,  and  v^hat  independent- 
ly of  all  other  confiderations,  gives  it  ao 
infinite  fuperiority  over  all  other  kinds  of 
reafoning  and  evidence,  and  makes  it  of 
the  higheft  poiEble  or  conceivable  autho- 
rity in  fcience,  is,  that  it  confifts  entirely 
of  an  yninterrupted  feries  or  chain  of  ne- 
ceffary  truths;  every  one  of  v^hich  w? 
clearly  apprehend,  not  merely  as  a  fimple 
matter  of  fad,  v<hich  is,  or  was,  or  is  to 
be,  though  it  might  have  been  otherwifei 
^t  other  times,  or  in  other  circumfUnces; 
but  as  lomething  immutable  and  eternal, 
independent  of  all  times  and  circumftan- 
<^es,  vhich  ever  muji  f^e^  the  contrary  of  i;, 

or 
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or  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  it,  being  as 
clearly  apprehended  to  be  abford  and  im- 
pofIible« 

This  is  what Monf.D^ALEMBERT  terms 
•*  La.  Vuxifon  de  deux  idees^^  and  "  Venchaine- 
"  ment  que  les  Geometres  favent  mettre  entre 
**  les  verites^ 

Barrow's  notion  of  it,  though  cxprcflT- 
ed  in  different  words,  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  D'Alem Bert's  :  Mihi  videtur^  quod 
omnis  difcurfus  certus  ac  evidensy  juxta  lo^ 
gic€  regulas  irrefragabiles^  Jlueiis  ex  princi^ 
ptis  Jinwerfaliter  et  perpetuo  vwx,  adeoque  in 
quo  necejfaria  terminorum  connexio  reperitur^ 
efi  propriiffimey   potijjime^  fcientijicentifflmi'- 

que  demon/lratio. ^odque  demonjirationes 

(quatiquam  alue  aJiis  brevitate^  concitmitate^ 
proximitate  verjus  prima  principia^  et  Jimi^ 
libus  precellcmt  virtutihus)  evidentia  faltem^ 
certitudine^  necejfitate^  terminorum  ejjentiali 
connexioney  et  dependentia  mutua^  ftbi  cunil^ 
paref  Jmt ;  denique  quod  mathematica  ra^ 
tiocinia  Jint  perfefttffima  demon/irationes. 

The  notions  of  Quantity,  and  of  its  va^- 

rious 
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rious  genera^  fpecies,  and  reladons^  are 
peculiarly  fit  to  be  the  fubjedb  of  (uch 
flrid  demonftrative  reafoning ;   as,  from 
theirifitnplicity,  precifion,  and  perfpicui- 
ty,  many  neceilary  relations  among  them 
are  more  eaiily  perceived  than  among  al- 
moft  any  other  things.    The  mod  general 
and  obvious  of  the(e  have  been  exprefled, 
and  univerfally  admitted  as  axioms.    But 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  no  inference  can 
be  drawn  merely  from  the  aidoms  taken 
by  themfelvesy  nor  any  progreis  made  in 
mathematical  fcience,   without  afluming 
certain  hypotheies,  or  fuppofitions  of  things 
poflible,  or  at  leafl  diftindlly  conceivable. 
Thefe  are  exprefled  by  accurate  defini- 
tions,  which  bear  a  certain  relation  to  what 
are  termed  the  Pofiulnta  of  geometry,  or 
acknowledgements    that    certain    things 
may  be  done,  or  at  leaft  may  be  conca- 
ved to  be  done.    Accordingly  all  the  de- 
monftrations  of  geometry   cannot  prove 
one  fimple  matter  of  facfi ;    not  even  that 
the  quantity  A  is  equal  to  the  quantity  C, 
But  if  it  be  a0umed,  that  A  is  equal  to  B, 
and  that  B  is  equal  to  C,  then  we  fhould 
have  complete  demonftration,  that  A  muli 
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be  equal  to  C.    Every  theorem  in  geome- 
try might  be  fairly  ftated  in  a  way  corre- 
fponding  to  this  example :  '  ^  If  there  'were 
aright  angled  plain  triangle,  the  fquare 
of  the  hypothehuie  mufi  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  other  two  fides 
of  it.^    And  the  demonftration  of  every 
propofition  in  geometry  may  be  reibhred 
into  a  chain  of  jperfefi  fyllogifins,  ulti- 
mately depending  on  the  axioms  and  on 
the  definitions.     Now,   in  every  perfeA 
(yllogifm,  the  neceifity  of  the  conclufioB^ 
as  following  from  the  premifes,  is  appre- 
hended as  clearly  and  intuitively  as  the 
neceifity  of  any  axiom  in  geometry.    It 
has  been  faid,  and  I  believe  with  reafbn, 
that  a  man  who  could  admit  the  major 
and  minor  of  a  juft  fyllogifm,  and  yet 
bona  fide  deny  the  conclufion  of  it,  would 
be  a  greater  monfter  than  a  man  with  two 
heads.    The  fame  may  be  (aid  of  one  who 
bona  fide  denied  a  geometrical  axiom.    It 
is  even  implied  in  the  notions  of  logic,  of 
a  juft  fyllogifm,  of  demonftration,  that 
no  fuch  monfter  ever  did  or  ev^r  can  cxift. 
And  this  uniform  concurrence  and  acqui«> 
efcence  of  all  men  of  found  judgement 

and 
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and  competent  knowledge,  in  fuch  prin« 
ciples  and  reafonings,  afibrds,  what  in- 
deed is  not  needed,  an  additional  proof  of 
their  validity ;  and  not  only  gives  us  rea- 
fon  to  diftruft,  but  makes  it  impoilible  for 
us  not  to  diftruft,  either  the  judgement,  or 
the  candour,  or  both,  of  thofe  who  refufe 
their  ai&nt  to  them* 

The  fuperiority  of  that  intuitive  per- 
ception of  neceflary  truth,  in  the  princi- 
ples aiTumed,  and  of  neceflary  connexion, 
at  every  (lep  of  the  dedudlion,  and  con- 
iequently  of  the  neceflity  of  the  ultimate 
conclufion,  over  all  merely  plauiible  in- 
ferences from  various  circumftances  of 
probability,  which  do  not  exclude  the  pof^ 
Ability  of  the  contrary;  over  human  te- 
ftimony,  which  may  be  founded  on  mis- 
take, or  may  be  wilfully  falfe ;  over  the 
hafty  inferences  we  often  make  from  our 
fenfations,  and  miftake  for  the  dired  evi- 
dence of  our  fenfes;  is  too  obvious  to  ad- 
mit of  illuftration.  We  certainly  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  by  any  effort 
of  imagination  we  can  fappofe  a  higher 

Idad 
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kind  of  evidence^  or  one  more  itridly  fci- 
cntific, 

I  muft  add,  that,  as  It  is  not  among  quan- 
tities alone  that  we  are  capable  of  percei- 
ving neceflary  relations,  there  may  b^ 
axioms,  or  felf- evident  neceflary  truths, 
and  (lri<^  demonftration  of  truths  not  felf^ 
evident^  on  other  fubjedts  befides  mathe^- 
snatics.  In  this  EfTay  I  have  occafion  to 
give  fome  fpecimens  of  fuch  axioms  and 
demonftrations  with  re{ipc&.  to  the  notioq 
of  the  conilant  conjunction  of  caufe  and 
effedt.  Indeed  th^ie  axioms  have  been  t^-i- 
citly  afTumed,  and  admitted,  even  by  ma- 
thematicians, in  their  reafonings  in  phy- 
fics ;  juft  as  the  axioms  of  geometry,  (ac- 
cording to  an  important  obfervation  of 
P*Alembert),  though  they  had  never 
been  expreffed  formally  and  feparately, 
would  uniformly  have  been  admitted  by 
all  mankind,  in  every  piece  of  reaibning 
wherein  there  was  occaiion  to  refer  to 
them. 

If  the  principles  which  I  afTume  as  ax« 
ipms  are  feif-evident  neceflary  truths,  and 

P  if 
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if  die  neceffity  of  the  connexion  at  e^ery 
ftep  of  the  very  fhort  feries  of  reasoning 
that  1  employ  be  intuitively  evident,  and 
if  the  various  coniequences  drawn  from 
the  principles  by  that  reafbning  be  either 
intuitively  or  experimentally  abfnrd  or 
lalfe,  my  argument  is  the  demonftration 
which  I  take  it  for.  Nor  can  the  ultimate 
conclufion,  which  I  conceive  to  be  demon'* 
ilrated,  be  denied  by  any  candid  or  intel- 
ligent reafbner,  unlefs  he  can  (how,  that 
cither  fome  of  the  ultimate  principles  affa^ 
med  as  axioms,  or  (bme  of  the  fteps  of  tb^ 
fledudtion  i^m  Chem|  are  erroneou^i 
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tUafans  fir  not  attempting  to  give  Jirifi  di^ 

Jinitions  ^f  the  terms  employed  in  this  E/^ 

fay. — Sentiments  d/*  Bacon   on  this  fui^ 

jeft.-^Means  of  Jupplyvng  the  want  of  de'- 

Jinitions  an  certain  fuljefis.^^bfefvatianS 

en  the  meaning  of  fome  of  the  terms  em^ 

ployed. — Jufinefs  of  Akistotle^s  de/ini* 

tion  of  the  final  Caufe  or  Motive  y^phyfi» 

calCaufe  i-^-'^Conftant  Qm/unffion  ;^^Poweri 

'--Want  of  Power ^  or  Inertia  of  Mind; 

^^^Mind^-^Body. 


WHaterer  may  be  thought  df  the  ad* 
vantages  or  the  indifpenfable  ne^ 
ce^ty  of  definitions  of  the  terms  em** 
ployed  in  many  fcientific  refearches,  it 
will,  I  prefume,  be  acknowledged  at  once 
by  every  perfon  of  competent  judgement 
and  candour,  that  in  certain  cafes  good 
definitions  catinot  be  given ;  and  that  of 
many  terms  no  definitions  are  needed, 
P  a  even 
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even  for  the  purpofe  of  the  ftridteft  reik^ 
foning. 

No  fimple  notion  admits  of  being  defi-^ 
ned ;  nor  can  the  term  employed  to  cx- 
prefs  it  be  explained  any  other  way  than 
by  other  fynonymous  words  or  phrafes,  or 
by  the  uniform  ufe  and  application  of  the 
term  to  the  thing  or  notion  denoted  by 
it.  And  if  the  thing  or  notion  be  well, 
and  of  courfe  uniformly  conceived  by 
mankind,  whether  it  be  -fimple  or  com- 
pound^ and  if  the  term  expreffing  it  be 
familiarly  ufed  in  common,  or  even  in 
fcientific  language,  and  applied  only  to 
its  proper  object,  it  can  fcarce  admit  of, 
and  furely  cannot  need,  any  ejcplanation 
or  definition.  Who,  for  example,  would 
think  it  neceflary,  with  a  view  to  any  rea- 
fonings^  to  define  exiilence  or  thought, 
time  or  fpace^  a  man  or  a  woman^  a  houfe 
or  a  church  i  If  we  would  acquire  more 
accurate  notions,  or  more  perfed  know- 
ledge of  thofe  and  numberlefs  other  things 
than  mankind  generally  have,  we  muft 
examine  the'  objedls  themfelves^  not  at- 
tempt to  reafon  from  definitions  of  them; 

and 
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and  we  (hall  infallibly  be  diredled  to  the 
proper  objedb  that  we  wifli  to  examine^ 
both  by  the  general  imperfed^  notions  we 
have  of.  them,  btid  by  the  uni£)rm  ap- 
jplication  of  the  terms  exprefling  them« 

The  ufeleflhefs  of  definitions  in  many 
cafes,  and  the  impoflibility  of  giving  theia 
in  others,  and  the  proper  means  of  fup- 
plying  the  want  of  them,  and  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  acquire  jud  notions,  or  to 
make  any  progrefs  in  natural  fcience, 
merely  by  arbitrary  definitidns,  or  by  any 
other  means  than  accurate  examination  of 
the  objedls  to  which  our  notions  relate, 
was  clearly  perceived  and  well  pointed  out 
by  Bacon. 

Syllogifinus  ex  propofitiontbus  conftat^  prcH 
fofitiones  €x  n/erbis^  verba  nottonutn  tejfer^ 
funt.  Itaque^  ft  nottones  ipj€^  {id  quod  bqfis 
rei  eft\  carafe  Jint  et  ttmere  a  rebus  ab^ 
JiraSle^  mini  in  lis  que  Juperfiruuntur^  eft 
frntitudims.  Itaquejpes  eji  una  in  tndu^ume 
'vera. 

Nov.  Org.  14. 
Verba 
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Verba  autem  pkrumque  ex  captu  vutgi  m^ 
duntnr^  atque  per  ItHeai  HfUlgari  intelleffni 
maxime  canfpicuai  res  fecant.  ^um  autem 
intelleffus  acuti&r  aut  obJen)atio  diligentior 
eas  iineaa  trans ferre  velit^  ut  ilU  Jint  magis 
fecundum  naturam^  'uerba  objirepunt.  Unde 
fo  ut  magfue  et  fdemut  dtfputatumes  hamimm 
dofiormn  fepe  in  cMtrtwerJtas  circa  verba 
et  nomina  definant ;  a  quibus  [ex  more  et  prw 
dentia  matbematiconm)  incipere  Comfiiltius  fo^ 
ret^  eajque  per  difinitionei  in  ordinem  redi^ 
gere.  ^u£  tamen  definitianes  in  naturalibmt 
et  materiatis  huic  malo  mederi  turn  poffiifii; 
qiioniam  et  ipfit  definitianes  ex  verbis  con^axt^ 
et  verba  gignunt  verba :  adeo  ut  nece/fe\fit 
ad  infiantias  particularesj  earumque  feries  et 

ordines  recurrere.        * 

Not.Org*59. 

Thefe  obfervations  of  Bacon  perhaps 
would  need,  and  furely  would  deferve,  a 
£>rmal  and  ample  commentary }  and  fuch 
a  one  I  may  probably  have  occafion  to  be« 
fiow  on  them  on  another  occafion.  Even 
this  EfTay  may  be  regarded  as  a  fort  of 
praflical  commentary  on  them,  at  leaft  as 
an  application  of  the  neceflary  precept, 

Ad 
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Jd  in^antias  particulartj^  earnmque  firtes  it 
crdines  recurrere^  inilead  of  oflfering  or  ad- 
opting definitions,  in  order  to  acquire  juft, 
xiotions  of  the  obje^  of  my  inveftigation. 
Thefe  are  all  natural,  familiar,  and  I  be« 
lieve  univerfal  and  uniform,  notions  a« 
mong  mankind*;  but  they  have  unluckily, 
in  confequence  of  various  circumftances, 
been  in  a  great  meafure  confounded  with 
&M  another,  and  require  to  have  their  dif^ 
ferences  afcertained  and  pointed  out;  as, 
for  inftance,  between  motive  and  phyfical 
caufe.  This  being  the  objedl  of  my  EfTay, 
it  would  be  little  lefs  than  an  abfurdity, 
and  a  contradidtion  in  terms,  knd  certain-* 
ly  would  be  a  complete  begging  of  the 
queftion,  to  begin  by  giving  definitions 
of  thofe  two  notions  and  relations.  Good 
definitions  of  them  muft  exprefs  their  ge- 
neric nature,  and  their  fpecific  differences  j 
that  which  is  in  common  to  them  both, 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each  of 
them.  Now,  this  is  the  very  point  iii  dif^ 
pute ;  and  one  of  the  mod  important  ciiv 
cumflances  of  difference  between  them, 
the  reference  of  motives  to  a  felf-governing 
power  in  livin|[  perfons,  is  denied  to  take 

place^ 
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place,  or  even  to  be  poflible.  And  thia 
point  evidently  cannot  be  fettled  by  any 
definition,  but  only  by  careful  ezan^ina-* 
tion ;  the  refult  of  which  may  be  a  good 
definition,  if  fuch  a  one  Ihould  be  need^ 
ed. 

But  though  definidons  of  them  cannot 
be  given,  and  are  not  wanted,  fome  ob- 
fervauons  on  the  meaning  and  application 
pf  the  principal  terms  employed  in  this 
EfTay  may  be  ufeful  in  various  ways. 

With  refpe^  to  the  term  Motive^  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  has  ever  been  any 
ambiguity  or  mifapplication  of  it,  as  there 
has  fo  often  been  of  the  term  Cau/fj  which 
has  been  employed  in  various  meanings; 
fome  of  them  generic  and  comprehenfive, 
Others  of  them  fpecific  and  limited,  and. 
pne  of  them  fyqonympus  with  Motive. 

Thus  we  may  fay  without  impropriety, 
that  a  porter's  defire  to  earn  a  (hilling  was 
the  cau/e  of  his  going  a  mile;  juft  as  we 
fay,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  on  the 
fails  of  4  ihip  is  the  cau/i  of  her  prq^ 

grcfs 
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grefi  through  the  water.  But  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Caufe  is  widely  difiirent 
in  thei^  two  cafes.  In  the  former  it  is  fy* 
lUMiymous  with  Motive ;  but  not  €0  in  the 
latter.  We  might  fay  very  properly^  that 
the  defire  of  earning  the  money  was 
the  p<»ter*s  motive  for  going;  but  not 
that  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  was  the 
fhip's  motive  for  advancing  through  the 
water. 

So  well  is  this  underftood  by  mankind 
in  genera],  that  even  when  the  fame  thing, 
as  for  example  an  emotion  or  paflion,  is 
the  phjfical  caufe  of  fbme  events  or  effi^ds, 
and  the  nmtive  of  other  events  or  anions, 
thefe  two  relations  are.  q^ver  confounded 
in  diicourie  by  any  mifapplication  of  tha 
term  Motive.  We  fhould  never  fay,  that 
fear  vras  a  perfon's  motive  for  trembling 
er  growing  pale;  but  we  fhould  fay  it 
was  bis  motive  for  running  away  on  an 
occafion  of  danger.  A  perfon,  from  vio- 
lent anger,  may  grow  red,  may  have  a  di« 
minution  of  ibme  iecretions,  as  of  tho(e 
in  the  niouth ;  an  iocreafe  of  others,  as 
of  the  bile;  and  a  vitiated  ftate  of  others. 
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as  of  the  miHc»  in  a  nurf^;  of  may  have  a 
great  and  fddden  int^ife  of  muicute 
ftrei^th,  may  have  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  dbe  rcTpiration  much  difordcr- 
esd  i  may  fall  into  convuifion^  or  apopksgr^ 
ormay  die  Suddenly.:  .All  thefe  an  re^ 
garded  as  efc^s^  and  f ef^r«d  to  the  paflkm 
Anger  aa  their  CMf/t.  *     *' 

The  fame  perfon*,  from  the  fame  pafficm, 
may  beat  or  kill  thofe  who  were  the  ob- 
jedaf  of  it.  Thefe  ar4  regarded  as  a^wnsj 
and  referred  to  at^er  as.  the  mrtivc  pi 

'  .    ..  '  ;  •••♦.■ 

SHAKESPEARfi  tells  ufti  tli^t  ^'  €cimt 
have  died  for  lof  e, .  and .  ibme  ruir.  mad^ 
and  fome  with  defpwate  hands  tbemlidves 
hare  flaiA."  Dying  or  running  ntAd  are 
conceired  to  be  cfftBi^  referable  to  kyve  as 
their  caufei  killing  themfelves^  an  aSism 
referred  to  love  (or^  mcnre  ilri^yy  to  the 
defire  of  ending  the  miiery  they  felt  from 
unhappy  love)  a3  the taotive oiit^ 

I  believe^  therefore^  it  will  be  foundi 
that  any  thing  ufuaUy  oermed  a  motive 

may, 


mcfj  Without  danger  of  coafufioa  or  error, 
betaken  as  aa  «zaifciple  to  be  examined 
and  compared  with  any  proper  example  of 
a  fhyfical  cat^c. 

From  coafidering  the  examples  of  mo- 
tire  and  ai5tion|  it  appears  that  there  is 
one  obvioi:(8  and  important  circumftance 
in  all  of  thcm^  which  is  not  found  in  any 
of  thofeof  phyfieal  caufe  and  effect,  name* 
ly,  the  intervention  of  the  perfon's  will, 
t:boice,  or  determination,  between  the  mo** 
tite  and  the  adtion.  For  reafbns  formerly 
mentioned,  I  do  not  regard  this  as  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  relations 
in  queftion,  nor  admit  even  the  relation 
between  the  motive  and  the  volition  or 
determination  to  be  the  ikme  with  that 
between  a  phyfical  caufe  and  itseflPcia; 
bur  I  conceive  that  this  iimple  and  ob« 
vioos  circumflance  may  with  propriety  be 
attended  to  in  the  mean  time.  It  will 
i(erve  alraofl;  as  well  as  a  definition  to  en- 
able us,  in  cafe  of  need,  (which  I  can 
hardly  fuppofe),  to  diftinguifh  the  one  re« 
lation  from  the  other,  till  by  more  accu- 
rate obfervatioa  and  indu(5lion  the  fur* 
Q^a  ther 
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ther  differences   between  them^    if  any 
fueh  there  are,  can  be  fully  aicertained. 

But  though  definitions  in  diepreCent 
cale  would  be  both  ufelefs  and  improper, 
there  is  fo  much  merit  in  Aristotl£*s 
definition  of  a  motive  or  final  caufe,  and 
fuch  a  u(e  may  be  made  of  it,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  notice  of  it«  He  de* 
fines  the  fourth  of  his  caufes,  which  is 
the  one  at.  prefent  in  queftion :  Tp  \v  'muft, 
KM  r«  iy&i$f.  Thefe  are  indeed  but  imper- 
fect fentences  or  innuendos ;  but  they  are 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  in  one  refped 
better  than  complete  fentences  or  propo* 
fitions  would  have  l^pen.  The  prepofi* 
tion  'irtxa  has,  I  conceive,  a  generic  mean- 
ing, in  common  with  all  other  prepofi- 
tions,  namely,  relation ;  and  a  fpecific 
meaning  peculiar  to  itfelf,  namely,  that 
particular  !^ind  of  relation,  which  may  be 
exprefied  (though  hot  perhaps,  exclufively) 
in  Latin  by  ob  or  propter^  and  in  Englifh 
by  for^  or  lefs  ambiguoufly,  (as  for  haa 
many  meanings),  by  the  phrafes,  /or  the 
Jake  qf^  on  account  of,  in  conftderation  of^ 
with  a  view  to^  and  many  others.    Thiis 

i$ 
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is  fully  confirmed  by  Aristotle's  le- 
cond  innuendo,  km  roiyoAor^  and  well  illu- 
ftrated  ^by  the  example  he  gives  of  making 
a  ftatue  to  be  placed  in  a  temple  from 
fbme  religious  confideration. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  a  curious,  and 
even  an  important  confideratton^that  thofe 
very  philofophers  who  have  mod  keenly 
ailerted  die  do<Elrine  of  Neceflity  as  con* 
filling  in  the  perfe6:  identity  of  the  rela- 
tion of  motive  and  adtion  with  that  of 
phyfical  caiife  and  effedt,  and  who  have 
moil  pofitively  denied  the  reality,  and 
even  the  poifibility,  of  any  felf-determi* 
ning  power  in  a  perfon,  independently  of 
the  abfolute  and  irrefiftible  force  of  mo- 
tives, have  never,  in  point  of  thought^ 
deviated  in  the  leaft  from  the  common  no- 
tion of  motive;  ^  that  for  the  fake  of 
which  :*'  Now,  this  notion  always  implies 
and  refers  to  fuch  a  power  in  the  agent^ 
exerted  in  the  common  cafes  of  voluntary 
aflions  proceeding  from  motives  of  mo- 
derate intenfity,  and  overcome  in  the  rarer 
cafes  of  compulfion  from  motives  of  ex^ 
treme  violeqce,   as^  for  example,  fear  or 

torture^ 
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torture,  vriAch  iirdiaary  pttfone  cannot 
rt&Et.  Evea  thole  who  haye  ezprc&lf  af* 
ierted^due  point  of  conftant  conjunction 
as  taking  pkoe  equally  in  both  relations, 
feem  only  to  have  believed  it  to  take  place 
in  that  of  caufe  and  effedl  in  phyfics,  but 
have  never  fiippofed  it  in  that  of  motive 
and  a^ion.  I  conceive  that  fuch  pUlo- 
fbphers  have  been  only  perplexed  by  the 
YOLgxxe  and  ambiguous  terms  which  they 
employed  in  tiieir  reafbnings,  and  by  the 
fuperficial  cardeis  view  which  they  have 
t&ken  of  tfaofe  cafes  in  which  the  apparent 
refnlt  is  the  iame,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  "  that  fw  the.fafce  of  which/*  and 
that  expreffed  by  the  terms  PAj/feo/  Cmt/c 
and  Effeff^  whicli  is  undefined^  but  which 
is  conceived  to  involve  the  circumftance 
of  conftant  conjundion  of  the  caufe  with 
its  effed,  as  well  as  thofe  of  priority  of 
the  caufe^  and  relation  to.  event;  which 
two  laft  circumftances  are  common  to  both 
relations.  I  find  no  reaibn  to  chink  that 
they  ever  have  been  deceived ;  but,  on  the 
conrrary,  every  reafon  to  believe  that  they 
never  have  been  deceived,  in  point  of 
thought,  with  rerpe<5l  to  the  telation  of 

motive, 


motive^ .  however  fadly  they  may  have 
b^en  confounded,  and  whatever  ftranga 
coDclufioQs  they  have  been  led  to  aflert^ 
or  to  admit)  ^ith  refped  tO;it,  by  the 
vagiie  terms  they  employed  in  their  rea-» 
fonings. 

This  I  conceite  may  be  juftly  inferred 
from  the  following  confideratipn^*  ^  It  isi 
eafy  to  fpecify  cafes  or  inftances  id  which 
the  refnh  of  the  two  relations  in  queftion 
is  different;  and  particularly  ip  whiph  the 
moft  obvioufly  nfcefTary  inferences  from 
«he  undefined,  but  well  underftood  notion 
of  phyfical  caufe,  or  from  the  more  de* 
finite  principle   of  condant  conjundlion, 
lead  to  a.  plain  vifiUe  refu^lt,  perfectly  in- 
confident  with  thfit  to  be  expected  frqm 
the  principle  of.  /^  thf^t  for  dbe  fake  of 
which/'     Now,    vvhep  yarigus  neceffary 
inferences  are  drawn  from  the  principle  of 
conilant  conjunAion,   with  refpe<51;  both 
to  anions  and  to  effeds;  if  the  inferen- 
ces refpo^tng  a^ons  are  of  fuch  a  nature 
ZB  neither  to  require  nor  to  admit  of  any 
appeal  to  conicioufneis^  or  to  a  perfon's 
teftimony  with  regard  to  his  own  thoughts, 

but 
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but  arc  to  be  judged  of  by  open  expcri* 
ment  and  obfenration ;  juft  as  the  infer- 
ences reipe<5ting  phyfical  efiedts  common- 
ly muft  be ;  and  fuch  infeftnces  are  pro- 
pofed  to  thofe  who  ailert  the  do6hine  of 
the  necefliry  of  human  actions  as  confid- 
ing in  the  perfe<fl  famenefs  of  the  relation 
of  motive  and  adion  with  that  of  caufe 
and  eSEcA  in  phyfics,  and  particularly  who 
maintain,  that  the  circumftance .  of  con- 
ftant  conjimflion  of  cauie  with  effed,^  mo- 
tive  with  action,  takes  place  equally  ia  both 
relations;  the  confequence  in  all  the  trials 
that  I  have  made  has  been  invariably  as 
follows. 

1.  All  fuch  inferences  with  refped  to 
phyfical  caufes  and  their  effeds  are  uni- 
▼erfally  and  at  once  admitted ;  and  when 
put  to  the  proper  teft,  are  found  experi- 
inentaliy  true. 

2.  All  fuch  inferences  with  refped  to 
motives  and  a£dons  are  univerfally  and  at 
once  admitted  in  all  cafes  in  which  the 
apparent  refult  b  the  fame,  both  accor- 
ding to  the  relation  of  conftant  conjunc- 
tion 
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tioQ  aild  that  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  mo-^ 
tive,  "  that  for  the  fake  of  which  j"  and 
thefe  inferences  are  alio  found  true  upon 
trial  univerfalLy. 

3.  All  fuch  inferences  with  ri^fpedl  td 
motives  and  adlions  are  rejeded  or  denied 
univerfally  and  at  once;  that  is,  without 
either  putting  them  to  the  teft  of  experi- 
ment,  or  pointing  out  any  error  in  thd 
reafbning  that  leads  to  them,  in  all  cafes 
wherein  the  refult  is  different  according 
to  the  two  relations  inqueftion^  the  in-- 
ferences  in  fiich  cafes,  though  perfedtl/ 
new,  and  not  merely  untried^  but  un« 
thought  of  before,  feem  to  be  known  in«* 
tuitively  to  be  falfe  as  matters  of  fad ;  and 
this  equally  by  thoie  who  maintain  the 
dodlrine  of  Neceflity  and  by  the  vulgar; 
by  thofe  who  afTert  and  by  thofe  who  de*^ 
ny  thofe  principles  of  which  they  are,  or 
at  lead  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be,  (Iridlly 
neceflary  confequences.  The  inferences 
of  this  kind  relating  to  motives  and  ac- 
tions, I  own,  I  have  not  put  to  the  teft  of 
experiment;  nor  have  I  as  yet  met  with 
R  any 
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any  pcrfon  who  thought  it  neceflaiy,  or 
even  wife,  to  dp  fo. 

Thefe  fads  fliew,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
the  mode  of  reafbning  employed,  and  the 
inferences  propofed  as  the  refult  of  it,  are 
intelligible ;  for  if  they  were  not  under- 
ftood,  they  coukl  not  rationally  be  either 
admitted  or  rejected.  In  the  iecond  place, 
they  ihew  that  the  reafonings  are  at  leaft 
plaufible;  elfe  in  fome  one  or  more  of  fo 
many  cafes,  fome  fallacy  in  them  would 
have  been  difcovered.  In  the  third  place, 
ihey  render  it  probable  in  a  degree  ap- 
proaching very  nearly  to  certainty,  that 
the  afTumed  principle  of  conftant  con-* 
jundion,  of  which  fo  many  (feemingly) 
necefTary  inferences  are  true  as  matters  of 
fa^  in  cafes  of  phyfical  caufe  and  efiedt, 
is,  with  refpedl  to  them,  ajuft  principle, 
and  makes  a  part  of  that  relation.  In  the 
fourth  place,  they  fhew,  with  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, that  the  fame  principle  of  con- 
ilant  conjundion  is  a  falfe  one  with  re- 
fpedt  to  motive  and  adlion,  and  makes  no 
part  of  that  relation.  In  the  fifth  and  lafl 
place,  they  fheyv  plainly,  with  refped  to 

all 
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all  on  whom  the  trial  has  been  made,  that 
though  they  had  confounded  the  two  re- 
lations completely  in  their  words  and  rea- 
fonings,  yet,  in  point  of  fimple  thought 
or  notion,  they  had  diftinguifhed  them 
perfedly;  and  whenever  cafes  requiring 
the  diftindlion  to  be  made  occurred,  or 
were  propofed  to  them,  knew  well  how  to 
make  it ;  and  accordingly,  in  all  fuch 
cafes^  admitted,  with  the  mod  unerring 
preciiion,  only  thofe  reaibnings,  and  chofe 
conclufions,  which  were  juft  inferences 
from  the  two  different  notions  refpedively; 
which  notions  they  were  mod  eagerly  en- 
deavouring to  confound,  and  perhaps  flat* 
tered  themfelves  they  had  confounded  for 
ever. 

Hiefe  obfervations,  I  think,  go  near  to 
prove,  that  this  natural  and  common  no- 
tion of  the  relation  of  motive  and  adiion 
is  almofl  or  altogether  indefeafible,  like 
feveral  other  natural  notions  which  many 
philofophers  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
get  rid  of;  fince  the  moft  deliberate  and 
perfevering  efforts,  made  with  every  aflift* 
ance  that  plauiible  reaibning,  and  ambi- 
R  z  guoui^ 
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guous  words,  and  even  fuperibr  talents 
and  acutenefs,  could  fumifli,  have  been 
employed  in  v^in  to  fubvert  it.  And  it 
is  on  t^iis  principle  alone  that  I  conceive 
the  Angular  phaenomenon  can  be  account- 
ed for,  of  men  of  fcience  afTerting  a  prin- 
ciple, and  yet  denying  its  apparent  ncceA 
fary  coufequences,  without  a  trial,  al- 
though they  are  pof&ble ;  and  without 
fhewing,  or  attempting  to  fhew,  that  the 
reafoning  which  led  to  th^m  was  erro- 
neous *^ 

They  likewifc  prove,  that  the  account  or 
definition  of  it  given  byAaiSTOTi-Eis 
very  nearly  juft;  though  perhaps  an  in- 
genious man,  who  fhould  chufe  to  em- 
ploy himfelf  fo  idly,  might  find  means  to 
f:ayil  at  it  in  a  plaufible  manner.  Si^ 
omnia  dixtffetj  had  all  his  definitions,  or 
even  thof^  only  which  related  to  caufcs, 
been  of  this  kind,  it  would  have  been 
well  for  fcience,  and  would  probably  have 
fayed  philofophers  the  fruitlefs  labour  of 
treading  over  and  over  tke  mazes  of  ^n  end-: 

t  Vide  p,  82.  &  83. 
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lefs  labyrinth,  into  which  he  led  them  mere-  ' 
ly  by  one  or  two  arbitrary  and  bad  defini- 
tions, and  a  needlefs  perverfion  of  common 
language. 

The  circumftance,  already  taken  notice  . 
of,  that  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  final 
caufe  or  motive  confifts  only  of  innuendoes, 
not  perfedl  propofitions,  I  conceive  to  be 
an  advantage  in  it.  Perhaps  they  might  be 
completed,  in  an  unexceptionable  manner, 
fomewbat  in  this  way :  "  That  for  the 
fake  of  which  perfons  ufually  adk,*' — "  the 
good  propofed  to  be  attained  by  iafling." 
But  were  we  to  complete  them  in  a  more 
carelefs,  but  more  obvious  way,  "  that 
for  the  fake  of  which  perfons  aft/'  **  the 
good  attained  by  afting,**  the  definition 
would  be  erroneous,  and  much  too  limit- 
ed, and  would  lead  to  a  very  idle  contro- 
verfy,  Whether  any  appetite,  pafiion,  de-  * 
fire,  or  other  principle  of  adlion,  ufually 
termed  a  Motive^  fhould  be  called  fuch  at 
all  times,  or  only  when  adlion  proceeded 
from  it  ?  But  the  philofophical  queftion 
is  not.  What  fuch  principles  of  adion 
ihall  be  called  ?   but,  What  is  the  relation 

between 
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between  them  and  our  a<flion8  ?  and.  Is  it 
the  fame  with  that  of  phyfical  caufe  and 

With  rcfpeA  to  the  terni  Caufe ^  from 
what  has  already  been  faid  of  the  various 
meanings,  both  general  and  particular,  in 
which  it  has  often  been  employed^  and  of 
the  various  principles  of  change  to  which 
events  may  be  referred,    the  nature  and 
dijEferences  of  which  have  never  been  duly 
inveftigated,    it  will   be  evident,   that  it 
muft  be  very  difficult,  .if  indeed  it  be  pot- 
able, to  give  an  unexceptionable  ei^ilana- 
tion  of  it,  fuch  as  ihall  completely  diftin- 
guifli  the  notion  expreffed  by  it,  not  only 
from  that  of  motive,  but  from  that  of  ar- 
gent, of  oqcafion,  of  inftrument,  of  evi- 
dence, and  many  others.     Nor  fhall  I  at- 
tempt fuch  a  talk,  but  truft  that  the  ge- 
neric nature  of  the  Qotion  of  phyfical  cauje^ 
or  that  which  is  in  common  in  all  the  ex- 
amples of  it,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  exprefs  it  in  words,  will  be  underftood 
from  an  examination  pf  the  various  in- 
ftances  that  are  to  be  given  of  it,  and  com- 
pare4  with  thofe  of  motive.    One  of  the 

mo(\ 
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mod  obvious  circumftances  of  it,  and 
^hich,  for  many  reafons,  it  is  of  peculiar 
confequence  to  attend  to,  is  its  conftant  con^ 
junflion  with  effed^  that  is,  with  event  co- 
ming after  it. 

Thc^meaning  of  the  phrafe  Confiant  can-- 
juniiion  has  already  been  explained,  p.  28. 
«9.  30.     But  fome  further  elucidations  of 
it  may  be  requifite. 

The  ufual  proper  event  or  effedt  con- 
ftvitly  conjoined  with  a  caufe,  or  at  leaft 
conceived  to  be  fo,  cannot  in  all  cafes  be 
obferved  pure,  as  many  different  caufes, 
haying  effefts  either  of  the  fame  kind  or 
of  different  kinds,  may  be  applied  to  the 
fame  fubjed  at  the  fame  time.  Effeds  of 
the  fame  kind  muft  interfere  with  one  an- 
other, or  be  mixed  and  blended  together, 
in  one  of  three  different  v/ays  :  Either  di- 
rc^ly  concurring,  and  being  added  toge- 
ther ;  or  diredly  counteradling  and  oppo- 
fing  one  another;  or  being  indiredlly 
combined,  fo  as  neither  completely  to  con- 
cur, nor  completely  to  oppofc  one  ano- 
ther. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  for  example,  a  body  under  the 
influence  of  equal  caufes  of  motion  north* 
ward  and  fouthward,  if  thefe  are  con* 
ilantly  conjoined  with  their  refpe,6kive  ef* 
fe(5ts,  tnuji  remain  at  reft ;  it  camiot  move 
in  two  oppoiite  diredions  at  once ;  that  is 
anabfurdity,  and  a  phyfical  impoflibility; 
and  a  fuppofition  as  inconfiftent  witli  the 
nature  of  things,  or  with  our  notipns  of 
body,  fpace,  and  motion,  as  the  fuppofl- 
tion  of  a  part  being  greater  than  the  whole 
is  with  our  notions  of  quantity,^of  a  whole^ 
and  of  a  part.  If  the  body  were  to  move 
either  north  or  fouth,  then  onq;or  other  of 
the  oppofite  cauies  would  have  no  efiedfc, 
or  would  be  feparated  from  its  effed; 
which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  principle  or 
fuppoiition  of  conftant  conjutidlion.  But 
if  the  body  remain  at  reft,  then  each  of 
the  caufes  has  its  full  efFedt ;  which  con* 
fifts  and  is  fhewn  in  its  preventing  or  un- 
doing every  inftant  the  effedt  of  the  o- 
ther. 

Many  cauies  may  be  fo  fmall  in  degree, 
that  even  though  they  be  conftantly  con- 
joined with  their  refpedive  eficdls,  thelc, 

by 
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by  rea(bn  of  their  minutenefs,  may^fcape 
our  obfenratioti;  for  example^  the'gravi«- 
tation  of  a  pendulum  to  the  body  of  the 
perfon  who  holds  it  in  his  hand,  or  (lands 
near  it,  and  the  confequent  deviation  of 
the  pendulum  from  that  direction  in  which 
otherwife  it  would  hang.  And  the  fame 
muft  be  obvious  with  refpedt  to  motives 
ajQd  adiions.  Such  inft^nces  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  examples  of  the  ieparation  of 
caufe  and  efiedl^  motive  and  a€fcton ;  but 
they  fliew  the  neceffity  of  confidering  thofe 
cafes  only  in  which  the  efledt  or  action  is 
fb  great,  and  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  be  ea- 
fily  perceivable,  and  in  which  the  caufes 
or  motives  refpedHvely  bear  a  coniiderable 

proportion  to  one  another. 

I 

We  muft  be  cautious  likcwife  not  to  con- 
found the  motive  or  principle  of  adion^ 
fuch  as  an  appetite,  pafiion,  or  defire,  with 
that  which  is  the  object  of  fuch  fenti- 
ments.  In  certain  circumftances  of  mind 
and  body,  all  the  Beauties  of  Mahomet's 
paradife,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  Casiar's 
triumphal  fupper,  would  have  no  charms, 
and  would  be  no  temptation,  even  to  the 
S  greateft 
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greateft  voluptuary,  to  whom  at  other 
times  the  charms  of  beauty,  or  even  the 
grofler  pleafures  of  the  tablen  would  be 
mod  eflfedtual  motives.  And  in  fome  cales 
the  ofier  of  a  ihilling,  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
or  of  a  draught  of  water,  might  juiUy  be 
regarded  as  condituting  a  powerful,  per- 
haps an  irrefiftible  motive.  But  the  very 
exigence  of  the  motive,  in  fuch  cafes,  dc^ 
pends  on  the  poverty,  the  hunger,  or  the 
third,  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  offers  are 
made;  without  which  the  things  offered, 
far  from  being  de(irable,  might  he  objedU 
of  contempt  or  diigud. 

Svich  cafes  cannot  in  reaibn  or  candour 
be  regarded  as  indances  of  the  icparation 
of  motive  and  adlion;  nor  mud  we  ever 
conceive  a  motive  to  fubdd,  but  where 
there  is  in  tlie  perfon  fome  tendency  or  dif- 
podtion  to  a£fc  according  to  it. 

The  fame  mud  be  underdood  of  phyfi- 
cal  cauies.  No  fubdance  is  of  itfelf  a 
phyiical  cauie  :  this  depends  on  its  rela- 
tion to  fome  other  fubdance,  and  implies 

the  tendency  to  change  in  the  latter.    A 

magnet 
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magnet  not  attracting  particles  of  gold^  or 
of  wood,  as  it  does  thofe  of  iron ;  filver 
not  diflblving  in  water,  as  fait  does ;  fait 
not  diflblving  in  water  cooled  to  a  certain 
degree;  a  magnetical  bar  fometimes  atr 
tra6ting,  fometimes  repelling,  the  fame 
end  of  another  magnetical  bar,  according  as 
the  pdes  of  one  of  them  are  changed ;  are 
not  indancesof  cauies  feparated  from  their 
efiedte,  but  only  proofs  that  the  principle 
of  change  to  which  the  phenomena  in 
phyfics  are  referred,  is  not  a  quality 
of  any  fubftance,  but  a  relation  among 
different  fubftances.  The  fubftance  in 
which  the  change  is  obferved  is  conlider- 
ed  as  the  fubjed,  the  other  as  the  caufe; 
and  as  change  occurs  generally  (I  fufpedt 
indeed  univerfally)  in  both  or  all  of  the 
fubftances  fo  related,  though  it  be  not  al- 
ways  of  the  fame  kind  in  them  all,  it  de« 
pends  on  the  circumftance  of  our  atten- 
tion being  direded,  firft  and  chiefly,  to 
one  or  other  of  them,  and  on  our  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving  the  changes  that  oc- 
cur in  them,  which  of  them  we  (hail  re* 
gard  as  the  fubjedl,  which  as  the  caufe; 
as  in  the  examples  of  the  communication 
S  z  and 
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and  the  lo(s  of  motion  ;  of  mutual  ^ravi* 
tation ;  of  the  fblution  of  fait,  and  the  fa- 
turation  of  water;  the  melting  of  ice,  or 
boiling  of  water,  and  the  abforption  of 
heat. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  give  an  inftance 
of  the  feparation  of  a  phyfical  caufe  from 
its  eflPcdl ;  for  I  believe  no  fuch  thing  ever 
happens  :  nor  can  I  undertake  even  to  ex* 
pTcfs^  in  an  unexceptionable  manner,  in 
language,  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  cafe; 
for  it  is  almoft  abfurd ;  it  is  at  lead  in-* 
congruous  with  the  notion  of  phyfical 
caufe  and  effed,  which  involves  the  cir* 
cumftance  of  their  conftant  conjunftion. 
If  a  heavy  body,  (1  mean  a  lx>dy  re- 
maining heavy),  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  left  at  refl,  and  unfupported,  and 
not  under  the  influence  of  any  othier  phy* 
fical  caufe,  were  not  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
it  would  be  an  inflance  of  real  feparation 
of  a  phyfical  caufe  from  its  efiedl.  But 
this  is  hardly  conceivable ;  it  involves,  if 
not  a  concradidion  in  words,  at  Icaft^  an 
incongruity  of  thought,  to  wit,  being  hea- 
vy, and  yet  not  falling  when  left  at  reft, 

not 
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not  under  the  influence  of  any  other  cauie^ 
and  nnfupported.— If  any  body  known 
to  be  heavy,  fach  as  a  done,  in  the  cir- 
cumflances  now  dated,  and  near  the  earth, 
were  to  remain  at  reft,  inftead  of  falling, 
we  {hould  regard  the  cafe  as  a  miracle, 
and  impute  it  either  to  the  immediate  a^ 
gency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  the  a^ 
gency  of  fome  other  invifible  Being,  hal- 
ving power  to  counteract  its  gravitation 
to  the  earth.  But  fuch  a-miraculous  ope- 
ration of  an  invifible  agent  would  no  more 
conftitute  a  feparation  of  phyiical  caufe 
and  efiedt,  than  the  interpofition  of  a  vi- 
fible  agent,  fuch  as  a  living  perfon,  who 
Ihould  fupport  the  (lone  with  his  hand, 

would  do. ^In  either  cafe,  there  would 

be,  or  at  lead  there  would  be  fuppofed  to 
be,  the  oppofltion  of  one  principle  of 
change,  to  wit,  an  agent,  to  another,  to  wit, 
a  phyfical  caufe;  but  by  no  means  any  al- 
teration in  the  nature  of  the  latter. 

Laftly,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  in  the 
notion  of  conftant  conjundion  of  caufe 
with  efie<5t,  motive  with^  adlion,  there  is 
equally  implied  the  impoflibility  of  ther^ 

ever 
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^ver  being  a  eaufe  applied  witktiut  being 
followed  by  efieA^  or  a  change  (common- 
ly regarded  as  an  eflfedl)  taking  place  with-^ 
out  being  preceded  by  a  caufe ;  and  a  mo- 
tive being  applied  without  being  followed 
by  a<5lioni  or  an  adtion  being  done  with<* 
out  any  motive.  The  former  point  is  a 
fundamental,  and  I  believe  a  juft,  prin- 
ciple in  phyfics ;  the  latter  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  and  efTence  of  the  phi- 
lofbphical  doctrine  of  Neceffity,  which  I 
am  here  confidering.  And  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  truth  of  the  principle 
with  refpedl  to  motives  and  adlions,  it 
muft  at  lead  be  evident,  that  an  adtion 
being  done  without  a  motive,  and  a  mo- 
tive being  applied  without  any  action  fol- 
lowing upon  it,  would  equally  be  inftances 
of  the  ieparation  of  them,  and  equally  re- 
pugnant to  the  principle  of  their  conftant 
conjundlion. 

Yet,  after  all  thefe  allowances  and  ex- 
planations, all  of  v^iiich  we  may  reafon- 
ably  fuppofc  to  have  been  thought  of  by 
Mr  Hume,  when  he  firft  laid  down  the 
dodlrine,  and  introduced  the  phrafe,  of 

Qmficmi 
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Qmfiant  cwjunSiiony  and  by  Dr  Priestly, 
aod  others  who  have  adopted  them,  the 
inferences  ftridlly  deducible  from  that 
principle  lire  fo  palpably  and  ridiculoufly 
falfe,  and  fo  inconfiflent  with  the  com- 
mon notion  of  motive,  that  I  fear  it  will 
be  thought  improper,  and  almoft  uncan* 
did,  ferioufly  to  impute  that  principle  to 
them,  and  tofuppofe  them  to  have  meant 
literally  what  they  have  afTerted  fo  ex- 
prefsly ;  as  it  appears  fcarce  credible  that 
they  (hould  not  have  known,  that  in  num- 
berlefs  familiar  ^nftances,  there  is  a  com- 
plete feparation  of  motive  and  adlion,  while 
in  the  parallel  examples  in  phyfics  there  is 
no  fuch  feparation  of  caufe  and  eflfed. 
Yet  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe 
them  deliberately  to  have  faid  what  they 
did  not  mean,  nay  almofl;  the  reverie  of 
what  they  meant,  and  to  have  called  that 
a  conftant  conjunction  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  only  occafional  and  feparable, 
and  where  the  things  fometimes  conjoined 
are  much  oftener  completely  ieparated. 
Mr  Hume's  expreffion,  however,  is  pre- 
cife;  and  he  conflantly  maintains  the  per- 
fedl  analogy  or  identity  of  the  relation 

of 
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of  motive  with  that  of  phyfical  caufe,  in 
all  the  cafes  to  which  he  feems  to  have  at- 
tended. 

If  one  Scotchman  may  prefume  to  judge 
of  the  Englifli  ftyle  of  another,  I  fliould 
not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  Mr  Hume  under- 
flood  and  wrote  Englifh  abundaptly  well 
to  have  been  able  to  exprefs  himfelf  jufUy 
on  this  point,  had  he  conceived  jufUy  con- 
cerning the  two  relations  in  queflion. 
Then  Dr  Priestly,  who  has  acquiefced 
in  Mr  Hume^s  obfervations  and  reafon* 
ings  on  this  fubje<5l,  and  even  adopted  his 
phrafeology,  is  not  only  a  native  Engliih- 
man,  but  alfb  a  profefled  philologifl,  and 
the  author  of  an  EngliQi  grammar,  and  a 
moft  experienced  writer,  both  on  phyfical 
and  metaphyseal  fubjeds.  It  would  be 
flrahge,  indeed^  if  an  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
preflion,  fuch  as  I  allude  to,  conveying 
a  meaning  quite  difierent  from  what  was 
intended  and  illuftrated  by  many  ex- 
amples, fhould  have  efcapcd  his  obferva- 
tion. 

Still,  howeveri  I  own  I  (hould  Act  have 

ventured 
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ventured  to  regard  the  dodrine  of  the  con- 
flant  conjundlion  of  motive  and  adlion  as 
ferioufly  maintained  by  any  men  of  fci- 
ence,  were  it  not  for  the  following  confi* 
deration,  which  with  me  is  decifive : 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  many  men 
of  diftinguiflied  talents  and  eminence  in 
fcience,  and  among  the  reft  Mr  Hume 
and  Dr  Priestly,  have  ferioufly  main- 
tained  the  neceifity  of  human  a(5lions,  as 
proceeding  from,  or  referable  to  motives, 
without  any  felf-goveming  power  in  a 
perfon.  Now,  this  being  fuppofed  to  be 
the  cafe,  the  relation  of  motive  and  a<£lion, 
it  is  plain,  muft  be  either  a  condant  con- 
jundlion,  or  not  a  conftant  conjundlion ; 
that  is,  an  occalional  and  feparable  one. 
But  I  find,  on  tracing  them  carefully,  that 
the  neceflfary  confequences  of  both  thefe 
fuppofitions  are  equally  falfe,  equally  ri-, 
diculous,  and  equally  inconfiftent  with  the 
common  notion  of  motive.  Thofe  who 
deny  the  felf-governing  power  in  perfons^ 
may  choofe  which  of  thofe  fuppoiitions 
they  pleafe  j  but  they  tnujl  take  one  of 
them,  with  all  its  confequences,  however 
l^idiculouF,  or  however  inconfiftent  with 
T  th<f 
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the  common  notion  of  motive  the£e  may 
be.  And  it  is  furely  the  ntoft  candid  an4 
civil  way  of  proceeding,  to  fuppofe  theoi 
to  have  meant  and  believed  what  they  have 
plainly  and  ftrongly  aflertcd. 

But  this  difcuffion  relates  merely  to  the 
civility  and  decorum  due  to  individual 
authors,  to  whofe  fentiments  I  (hould  be 
forry  to  do  any  injuftice.  The  method  I 
take,  I  own,  is  rigorous ;  but  it  is  not  un- 
candid;  and  iq  this  cafe  it  appears  to  be 
neceflary.  At  any  rate,  with  a  view  to 
the  decifion  of  the  general  queilion  con«r 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  relation  oi  mo- 
tiv^i  and  its  difference  from  that  of  phy- 
fical  caufe,  it  is  of  no  confequence  whe- 
ther the  fuppofition  of  conftant  conjunc- 
tion ever  was  ferioufly  maintained  by  any 
author  or  not.  It  yrould  ftill  be  reafon- 
able  and  proper  to  (late  and  confider  it  as 
one  of  the  two  poflible  fuppofitions  with 
refpcdl  to  the  relation  of  motive  and  ac- 
tion, and  to  trace  its  confequences  rigo- 
roufly,  in  order  to  find  ^heth^r  it  were 
truf  or  falfe. 

With 
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.  With  refpcd  to  the  term  Pawif^  Which 
ah^ady  has  be^n^  and  again  mud  be,  fo 
often  employed  in  this  Eflay,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  thought  peculiarly  necelTary  to 
give  ibme  explanation  of  it;  as  Mr  Hums 
has  exprefsly  maintained^  and,  by  a  num- 
ber of  very  ingenious  and  elaborate  argu-^ 
ments,  has  proved  to  his  own  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  that  of  many  otherperfons^  that 
we  have  no  idea  (or  notion)  of  power; 
and  that  there  are  no  means  by  which  it 
k  poflible  for  us  to   acquire    fuch  an 

The  complete  inveftigation  of  the  no- 
tion of  power,  of  the  various  notions  oc- 
cafionally  ezprefled  by  thii  term,  and  of 
its  metaphorical  and  ambiguous  applica- 
tion in  many  cafes,  and  a  rigid  examina- 
tion of  Mr  Hume's  dodtrine  with  refpedt 
to  it,  would  require,  and  would  deferve, 
a  pretty  long  Eflay,  and  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  introduced  in  this  place;  but 
fiiall  be  undertaken  afterwards.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  following  obfervations  will^ 
I  hope,  be  fufficient  for  the  immediate 
purpofe  of  preventing  any  obfcurity  or 
T  2  ambiguity 
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ambiguity  in  the  uft  of  the  term ;  efpc- 
cially  if  it  be  confidered,  that  this  EfTay 
itfelf  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  fubfervient  to 
the  inveftigation  of  the  notion  and  the  real 
nature  of  power^  by  the  coUedion  and 
comparifon  which  it  requires  of  many  in- 
fiances  of  the  prefence  and  the  exertion  of 
power  on  the  one  hand^  and  of  the  want 
of  it  on  the  other. 

From  the  ufe  of  the  term  Pwoer^  or  of 
correfponding  words  in  different  lan- 
guages, it  is  at  lead  to  be  prefumed,  that 
mankind  underftand  fomething  by  it,  that 
is,  that  they  exprefs  by  it  fome  notion  or 
tdea^  however  acquired.  For  my  own 
part,  I  conceive  this  to  be  a  necelTary  truth, 
of  which  we  may  be  as  certain  as  of  any 
in  geometry. 

As  men  underfland  one  another  tole- 
rably well  when  they  ufe  the  term  P9wer 
in  their  converfation  and  writing,  we  may 
be  fure  that  the  notion  underilood  and  de- 
noted by  it  is  either  precifely  or  very  near- 
ly the  fame  among  them  all. 

The 
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The  term  Power  is  frequently  ufed  in 
very  different  meanings^  that  is,  to  denote 
different' notions.  For  example,  we  fay, 
A  man  has  the  power  of  fpeaking ;  The 
King  has  the  power  of  diffolving  his  Par- 
liament ;  Heat  has  the  power  of  melting 
ice ;  A  dream  of  air  is  the  power  in  fome 
machines,  and  the  expanfibn  of  (team  in 
others;  A  lever  is  an  uieful  mechanic 
power ;  The  fecond  power  of  the  number 
8  is  equal  to  the  third  power  of  the  num- 
ber 4. 

As  men  do  not  confound  thofe  difierent 
notions  expreffed  occaiionally  by  the  term 
Power^  (fo  far  at  lead  as  to  fall  into  crofs 
purpofes  in  their  eonverfation,  or  into  any 
blunders  in  their  condudl,  whatever  a  few 
of  them  may  have  done  in  their  rcafon- 
ings),  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  the  term  are  fuffi- 
ciently  explained  or  underilood  by  them 
from  the  things  to  which  it  is  applied. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  they  have 
found  or  fancied  fome  refemblance  or  ana- 
logy among  all  the  things  or  notions  to 

which 
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which  the  term  Power  is  applied ;  and  that 
it  is  employed  literally  and  ftridUy  to  de* 
note  fome  of  th^n,  and  metaphorically  to 
denote  others* 

The  moft  ftridl  and  literal  lUeaning  6[ 
it  appears  to  be  an  abftradi  notion,   bear- 
ing the  fame  relation  to  the  Terb  Pqffkm^ 
which  the  notion  of  exiftence  does  to  Jvm^ 
Exiftence   is  the  predicament  of  hax^i 
power  is  the  predicament  of  hcwg  able. 
Pojfum  is  compounded  of  pot  is  and^inif, 
iignifying  to  be  able ;    which  circumlocu- 
tion is  employed  to  fupply  the  defeds  of 
our  Englifh  verb  can^  which  correfponds 
to  pojfum.    The  term  Power  is  derived 
from  the  French  verb  pouvoir^  correfpond-- 
ing  to  poffum  and  can^  and  ultimately  is 
derived  from  pofum  itfelf.  To  have  power, 
and.  To  be  able^   are  fynonymous  and 
convertible  phrases;    like^  to  be^  and^^to 
have  exiftence;  to  live,  to  be  alive^  to  have 
life. 

It  is  in  this  its  ftridl  and  literal  mean-* 
ing  that  it  is  nfod  in  the  two  firft  inftan* 
CCS  that  have  been  giTcn.    But  there  is 

ibme 
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feme  diflereace  between  the  notion  of 
power  in  the  two  cafes  :  in  the  one  tt  is 
more  immediately,  in  the  other  more  re- 
motely, conneded  with  its  objecSl  or  adl; 
in  the  one,  too,  the  conned^ion  is  made 
partly  by  the  relation  of  cauie  and  effect, 
in  the  other  it  is  made  partly  by  that  of 
motive  and  adion. 

It  is  in  the  literal,  bnt  general  fenie  now 
mentioned,  that  I  employ  the  term  Power 
in  this  EfTay. 

The  notion  of  power  involves  fome  other 
notions  or  things  to  which  it  bears  rela- 
tion, and  without  which  it  can  no  more 
be  conceived,  than  motion  can  be  concei- 
ved without  relation  to  time  or  fpace, 

Firft,  It  involves  the  notion  of  a  Being 
tha(  has  power  :  it  is  an  attribute,  not  a 
fubftance ;  and  cannot  be  conceived,  but 
as  inhering  in,  or  belonging  to,  or  predi- 
cated of^  fome  fubftance. 

Secondly,  It  invdlves  the  notion  of  intel- 
ligence or  (bought :  there  iis  fomethiqg  op- 
tional 
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tional  or  difcretionary  in  power :  the  fub- 
ftance  or  Being  having  power  muft  there- 
fore be  mind. 

Thirdly,  It  involves  the  notion  of  vo- 
luntary agency;  nor  can  it  be  conceived 
without  relation  to  adlion.  Power  to  do 
nothing,  is  no  power :  power  is  the  being 
able  to  do  fomething  :  there  can  be  no  vo- 
luntary adlion  without  an  exertion  of 
power  J  nor  any  exertion  of  power  with- 
out fome  voluntary  adlion.  A  Being  that 
^  exerts  power  is  termed  an  Agent. 

Every  perfon  muft  judge  for  himfelf, 
whether  he  has  a  notion  of  power  corre- 
fponding  to  what  is  implied  in  thefe  illu- 
flrations,  and  whether  he  can  diftinguifli 
it  clearly  and  uniformly  from  the  notion 
of  neceflary  connexion,  and  from  that  of 
conftant  conjundlion,  with  both  of  which 
Mr  Hume  feems  to  confound  it  in  his 
Eflay.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  very  fure 
I  have  fuch  a  notion,  and  can  as  eafily 
diftinguifli  it  from  thofe  two,  or  from  any 
other,  as  1  can  the  notions  of  exiftence, 
thought,  or  time  j  though  1  cannot  under- 
take 
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take  to  define  any  of  them  in  a  fatisfacflory 
manner. 

If  any  perfon  fhould  not  have,  nor  by 
any  attention  to  the  proper  inftances  be 
able  to  acquire,  fuch  a  noti9n,  he  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  reafbn  on  fuch  fubjeds ; 
he  can  never  be  any  judge  of  them,  nor 
even  underftand  them.  Nor  can  he,  with- 
out abfurdicy,  pretend  either  to  give  or  to 
refufe  his  affent  to  any  propofition  that 
involves  the  term  Power ^  either  as  its  fub- 
jed  or  its  predicate.  Every  fuch  fentence 
would  be  to  him  as  incomprehenfible  as. 
tliofe  of  an  unknown  language;  with  the 
additional  difadvantage,  that  it  could  ne^- 
ver  be  explained  to  him« 

I  have  occafion  often  to  confider  the 
fuppofed  want  of  any  fuch  attribute  of 
mind,  as  this  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  dodrine  of  Neceffity.  And  for  the 
fake  of  brevity,  and  the  oppofition  to  what 
has  been  often  termed  AfHvity^  and  Force 
ofMind^  I  call  it  the  Inertia  of  Mind;  limit- 
ing, however,  the  fignification  of  the 
phrafe  to  denote  merely  the  incapacity  of 
U  adling 
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afting  optionally  or  difcretioaally,  with*- 
out  motives,  or  in  oppofition  to  ^all  mo- 
tives, or  in  any  other  way  but  juft  accor- 
ding to  the  motives  applied  ;  and  ezpreAly 
excluding  from  the  meaning  of  the  phraie 
the  circumftance  of  mind  remaining  or 
perfevering  in  any  (late  into  which  it  once 
gets,  as  body  does  in  a  (late,  either  of  reft 
or  of  uniform  [»*ogre{Iive  redilioear  mo- 
tion, into  which  it  is  once  put.  Such  per- 
manency of  (late  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  part  of  the  con  It  it  ut  ion  of  the  human 
mind  with  refpe<5l  to  any  of  its  opera** 
tions.  Senfation  of  every  kind,  memory, 
imagination,  judgement,  emotion,  or  paf- 
fion,  volition,  and  voluntary  cfft^rt,  all  ap- 
pear to  be  tran(ient  conditions,  or  attri- 
butes of  mind  ;  which  of.  their  own  na- 
ture, independently  of  any  caufe  applied, 
pafs  away,  or  come  to  an  end.  And  this 
I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  moft  general 
circumdances  of  diftin^flion  between  mere 
ftate  or  condition,  which  is  predicable  of 
p)ind  as  well  as  body  (as,  for  example, 
inadnefs,  idiotifro,  vivacity,  dullneJs,  p€- 
f  ttliar  genius,  vyifdom,  knowledge,  virtue, 

vicPi 
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tice)  and  thofe  things  which  ar^  termed 
a<£is  or  operations  of  mind,  or  thought. 

As  I  have  occafion  often  to  employ  in 
this  Kflay  the  terms  Mind  and  Body^  it  is 
proper  to  mention,  that  they  are  always 
nfcd  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  involve  no  hypo- 
thecs concerning  the  nature  of  either,  nor, 
I  trud,  to  lead  to  any  kind  of  ambiguity. 
The  terms  in  queftion,  or  the  correfponding 
words  in  different  languages,  having  been 
▼ery  generally  employed  for  fome  thoufands 
ef  years,  both  in  fcientific  refearches  and 
in  common  difcourfe;  and  having  been  the 
fubjefls  of  many  definitions  and  reafon* 
ings  ;  one  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that 
the  notions  exprefTed  by  them  muft  be 
fully  alcertained,  univerfally  known,  and 
free  from  all. ambiguity.  But  the  hiftory 
of  feience,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  it,  fliew 
phdnly  that  fuch  is  not  the  cafe.  At  dif- 
ferent times,  and  even  in  our  own  time, 
there  have  been  fome  philofophers  who 
denied  the  exigence  of  body,  and  others 
who  denied  the  exigence  of  mind,  or  of 
both ;  that  is,  who  maintained,  that  there 
are  not,  or  at  lead  that  we  have  no  reafon 
U  2  to 
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to  believe  that  there  are  any  fach  Beings 
or  fubftances  as  we  have  been  accuftomed 
to  fuppofe,  and  to  ezprefs  by  thofe  words. 
And  ac  prefent  fome  authors  may  be  found, 
who  hold,  that  all  thofe  modifications  or 
operations  of  thought,  fuch  as  fenfationi 
memory,  will,  &c.  which  we  ufually  re- 
fer to  mind,  are  really  attributes  of  body^ 
only  peculiarly  modified  or  conflituted,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  body  of  a  living  perfbn ; 
jufl  as  much  as  extenfion,  figure,  and  im- 
penetrability, are  attributes  of  body  in 
all  its  modifications :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  author  at  leafl  may  be  found, 
who  holds,  that  there  is  in  every  living 
perfon,  and  even  in  a  vegetable,  a  plura- 
lity of  minds,  of  diflferent  kinds  or  or- 
ders ;  nay,  that  there  is  a  mind  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  in  every  particle  of  matter, 
which  is  the  principle  of  motion,  or  of  eve- 
ry change  whatever  in  it ;  -without  the  a- 
gency  of  which,  motion  could  not  begin, 
nor  even  continue  in  a  body.  Thcfe  fpe- 
culations  and  notions  are  too  remote  from 
the  objedl  of  this  Eflay  to  require  any  dif- 
cuflion  here. 

The  notions  of  mind  and  body  which 

arc 
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are  mod  generally  adopted,  and  to  which 
my  reafonings  refer,  are,  I  own,  far  from 
being  perfed  or  fatisfadory ;  or  even  di« 
redt :  they  are  merely  relative. 

We  perceive  numberlefs  qualities  in  the 
objedls  around  us ;  thefe  we  cannot  con-* 
ceive  but  as  qualities,  implying  a  fubftance 
to  which  they  belong,  or  of  which  they 
are  qualities.  To  this  fubftance,  unknown, 
or  known  only  by  implication,  we  give 
the  names  of  Matter  ok*  Body.  . 

We  are  confcious  of  perceiving  in  tva- 
lious  ways,  and  of  remembering,  think- 
ing, willing,  and  many  fimilar  operations 
or  occurrences.  Thefe  we  can  only  con- 
ceive as  attributes  of  fome  Being  or  fub- 
ftance ;  and  to  this  Being,  unknown,  or 
known  only  indiredlly  and  by  implication, 
we  give  the  name  of  Mind. 

The  implication  in  both  cafes,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  irreiiftible,  and  the  belief  con- 
fequent  upon  it  a  law  of  human  thought, 
^  indefeafible  as  any  axiom  of  geometry. 
But  with  refped  to  the  nature  of  the  two 

fubftances 
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fbbftances  of  which  we  acquire  fuch  im- 
perfect and  relative  notions  by  their  attri* 
bmes^  wearekft  very  much  in  the  dark. 
For  aught  that  at  firft  appears^  both  fets  of 
attributes  might  belong  to  the  fame  fub- 
ftance« 

But  the  infinite  difference  between  the 
two  fets  of  attributes  has  led  the  wifeft 
and  bed  men  in  all  ages  and  nations  to 
believe  that  the  fubftances  to  which  they 
belong  mu(l  be  eflentially  and  completely 
different.  And  the  univerfal  and  indefea- 
fible  notions  of  permanent  perfonal  iden- 
tity, while  every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
body  is  changed,  and  of  the  individuality 
and  indivifilnlity  of  a  perfon  or  intelligent 
Being,  though  his  body  may  eafily  be  di«* 
vided,  give  fuch  force  to  that  perfuaiion, 
that  were  it  not  for  fome  illuftrious  ex«» 
amples,  I  ihould  not  believe  it  could  ever 
be  ferioufly  denied. 

Butfuppofing  the  totally  diflferent  na- 
ture of  mind  and  body  univcrfally  admit* 
ted,  or  fully  eftablifhed,  there  might  ftitt 
be  fome  difSculty  in  the  right  appHcatioti 

of 
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iof  tbe  teraM.  The  two  fobftances  arc  coa- 
<:eived  to  be  united  in  the  living  perfoa. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Certain  bodily  organs 
are  fo  immediately  fubfement  to  the  at- 
tributes or  operations  of  mind,  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  thefe  can  be  per- 
formed without  them  ;  or  performed  pro- 
perly^  unlefs  the  organs  be  in  the  proper 
conditiom.  Thus  the  brain  feems  necefla- 
ry  for  every  operation  of  the  human  miod^ 
thinking,  memory,  fenfation,  will,  vo- 
luntary €S6rt  to  motion  :  the  eye  ieems 
neceflkry  for  feeing,  the  ear  for  hearing, 
the  mufcles  for  the  voluntary  effort.  Cer- 
tain it  is^  that  we  have  never  met  with 
any  inftances  of  men  making  an  effort  to 
xnotian  without  mufcles,  feeing  without 
«yes^  or  thinking  without  brains ;  and  we 
«vcry  day  meet  with  inllances  of  men, 
who,  in  confequence  of  diforders  in  their 
brains,  in  their  eyes,  or  in  their  mufcles, 
think,  and  iee,  and  make  eiforts,  very  im- 
perledly, 

Thefe  things  many  phyfical  inquirers 
have  laid  too  great  ftrefs  on  :  by  giving 
their  whole   attention  to  the  inftrumenfs 

employed^ 
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employed,  they  have  overlooked  die  zgeat 
who  employs  them,  or  have  miftaken  the 
inftrument  for  the  agent,  or  confounded 
the  two  together. 

Metaphyficians,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
in  general  fallen  into  the  very  oppofite  er- 
ror, and,  by  attending  folely  to  the  agent, 
have  overlooked  the  (hare  which  the  in- 
ftruments  had  in  tbofe  operations.    Hence 
the  fuppofition,  that  the  mind,  apart  from 
all  bodily  organs,   might  have  every  fa- 
culty in  higher  perfedlion  than  we  find 
them ;  and  might  be  all  eye,  all  ear,  all 
intelligence,  all   adtivity.      Now,  though 
this  be  conceivable,  it  is  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree improbable,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  every  fadl  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  concerning  the  operations  of 
mind. 

MiW,  therefore,  feparate  from  all  bodily 
organs,  might  not,  and  probably  would 
not,  be  by  any  means  that  kind  of  Being 
which  I  have  occafion  to  reafbn  about, 
and  to  compare  with  body,  ^n  order  to 

obierve 
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obferve  the  difference  between  the  relation 
of  motive  and  that  of  pbyfical  caufe. 

Another  circumftance  of  ambiguity  in 
the  life  of  the  term  MinJ^  might  arife  from 
the  confideration  of  that  term  fignifying 
a  Being  having  certain  attributes,  and 
known  only  by  them;  which  attributes 
are  by  no  means  infeparably  conneded. 
A  perfon  may  live  after  lofing  one  or  more 
of  his  feniesi  after  lofing  his  memory,  after 
lofing  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
perhaps  even  of  the  voluntary  effort,  after 
lofing  all  felf-governing  power;  nay,  af- 
ter lofing  every  kind  of  intelligence  or 
thought.  Such  a  Being  plainly  would  not 
be  the  objed  of  my  inveftigation ;  and  it 
might  be  a  matter  of  endlefs  controverfy, 
to  lettle  what  or  how  many  of  the  attri- 
butes of  mind  fhould  intitle  a  Being  to  bo 
called  Mriu/. 

As  that  is  not  the  objciSt  of  my  invefti-^ 
gation,  1  think  it  of  confequence  to  avoid 
fuch  controverfies  and  ambiguities;  and 
this  1  think  cannot  be  better  done  than  by 
fpecifying  proper  examples  of  the  Beings 
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that  i^rt  to  l>e  compared  tqgethers  9Si  u^A^Df* 
ces  of  mind  under  the  iufluenf^  C(f  i^otire^ 
and  of  body  under  the  influence  of  phyfi^ 
calcaufcs.        -      .       - 

As  the  heft  iqftance  of  mind^  I  tzlft  ^  ^* 
ving  perfon,  in  the  full  ufe  of  all  the  con-s 
Qion  huBian  faculties  :  As  an  inftance  of 
boify^  any  thing  conceived  to  be  Hfe^eif ; 
fuch  as  a  dead  carcafe,  a  (|oiie>  %  ihipi  |he 
earth,  prthemoon^. 


However  philofbphei^  ni^y  h^ive  ^M 
td  about  niind  and  body,  I  Relieve  qpBi^ 
of  them  have  ever  4out]|ted  that  there  i^  ^ 
infinite  difference  between  a  living  maa 
%nd  a  dead  carcale}  and  t^4t  Uie  forqier 
if,  and  the  latter  i«  npt,'  fenfible  to  mo^. 
tives,  an^  pofleiled  of  intelligence;  an4 
^at  the  Ifttter,  as  yr^ll  as  the  former,  is 
fubjed  ^o  the  influence  pf  phyiical  caufe8« 
It  is  of  OP  nipmenc  in  this  inquiry,  whe- 
ther we  fay,  that  in  the  living  perfon  ^here 
16  a  mind  onited  with  s^  body,  or  call  the 
liviog  perfon  a  Mind.  The  nature  pf  the 
;hings  to  be  reafone^  abpot  is  i\x\l  the 
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Nor  muft  ic  be  forgotten,  that  the  cir- 
eumflance  of  the  full  ufe  of  the  commoa 
human  faculties  is  of  confequence.  In  the 
Hate  of  deep,  of  drunkennefs,  of  delirium^ 
of  madnefs^  the  feIf*goVerning  power^  like 
all  the  mental  faculties^  may  be  in  very 
Klifiereflt  d^^rees  or  conditions  from  what 
we  find  it  \n  the  living  perfoA  when  awake» 
and  in  the  perfed  (late.  It  may  be  in  ve« 
xy  difierent  degrees  in  the  inferior  animals, 
mhoi  we  cdnteitC)  baive  mitkis^  though  of 
Z  low&r  order  than  dur  ovra^  And  to  theie 
,iraxfi6tie6  it  may  be  proper  occafii>nally  to 
jtefcr  for  iUuftrations  of  the  nature  and  de- 
-g/rcn  6f  the  felf-goveming  power,  when 
once  did  reality  of  fnch  a  power  is  pro^ 
rid. 


X2  SECT. 
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Explanation  of  the  Algebraical  Char  ail crs  and 
Symbols  employed  in  this  EJfay^ 


AS  the  application  which  Iptopofe  to 
make  of  mathematical  reaibning, 
and  of  algebraical  notation^  inthis-^Sty; 
is  new;  and  as  I  have  occaiion  to  erpreft 
algebraically  Certain  relations  which  never 
were  ekprefTed  in  that  way  befittae,' and 
therefore  having  no  proper  fymbols  to  de- 
note them,  mud  now  be  exprelTed  by  new 
fymbols  contrived  for  the  purpoie ;  it  is 
neceilary  to  explain  particularly  in  what 
ienfe  I  employ  all  the  diflferent  algebraical 
chara Aers  and  fymbols  that  I  have  occaiion 
to  ufe« 

X,  I  employ  the  initial  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  to  denote  in  general 
the  obvious  effe^ls  and  anions,  by  which 

the 
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the  unknown  canfes  and  motives  are  indi- 
cated and  meafured.  .     . 

r  2.  Ta  denote,  in  general,  the  unknown 
caui^  or  motives,  1  employ  the  finalJet^ 
;£rs.of>  the  alphabet,  X,  Y^  Z,  as  is  comt- 
jBdonly  done  in  algebra,  in  order  to  mark 
diftintSlly  and  coiiitantly  wh^t  are  k^pwn 
and  what:  are  unknown  quantities. 

:  3.  I  employ:  the  common  algebraica^l 
iymbol  for  equality^  =,  precifely  in  its  u- 
4ual  acceptation. 

,- .  4.  To  denote  the .  copjundlion  or  exa£t 
vConcurrence.ofcaufes  or.  motives,  and  of 
•eflfeds  or  aAions,  refpe^lively,  that  i^,  mo- 
nves  with  motives^,  effedls  ^ith  efiedb,  &c. 
I  employ  the  comtnon.  algebraical  fymbol 
-for  addition,  -H.        •   >    .. 

5.  To  denote  the.  direiSt:  oppoiition  of 
motives  or  caufes,  and  of  a<ftions  or  ef- 
feds,  re^^vely,  I  employ  the  common 
algebraical  fymbol  for  fubtradlion,  ^  — :• 
This  ufe  of  both  thefe  laft  -  mentioned 

fymbols 
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iymbois  has'  famg  been  commoa  in  phy* 

fiC8. 

tS.  To  denbte  the  combinftdad  «f  caQ&s 
tir  motives,  and  of  efiedls  op  a^ionst  tv^ 
lt)eAiirdy,  whiek  neithcsr  eiis^ly  coneurv 
nm*  y6c  cHredly  oj^x^e  one  Another,  tHiiek 
is  a  rdatbn  ((o  far  a6  1  knd#)  toot  hithM^ 
to  exprefied  in  algebi^,  attd  thet^fiire  hat 
no  peculiar  fymbol  to  denote  it,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  empk^y  a  new  fymbol^  and  I  tlook 
ikeri  tituntx  be  k  mosa  proper  one  for  tht 
purpofe  than  an  abridgement  (if.  th^iM^ 
known  diagram  for  Newton's  firftco- 
•i^Iary  from  thi»  threi  kMtr»  Of  motwn; 
thiis^  r^«    h  is  Weill  known  to  all  who 
know  ariy  thing  of'  ftkinct,  that  this  <m»> 
rollary  is  the  bafis  ok  a  vaft  fabric  of  die 
noft  itnpeitant  phyfical  kdowledgtf,  which 
all  who  undertUud  it  admit  to  be  as  firnii> 
ly  eftabliihed  as  the  abftrad  tmths  of  pore 
geometry^    And  I  think  it  may  cafily  be 
ihewn,  that  all  of  it  depends  on  the  joft 
conception,  and  oa,  the  truth  or  reality,  of 
that  relation  among  cauies  and  among  e^ 
f^s,  rerpe(Sttvely,  which  I  mean  toci- 
pre&  by  the  fymbol  in  queftion;  which  re- 
lation. 
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h^pn$  tlier^fpFf I  I  confider  m  one  of  the. 
moft  important  and  mod  general  notions  ia 
phyfics ;  and  mean  to  inquire,  whether  it 
extend  tp  th«  voluntary  anions  of  men)  as 
well  a9  to  the  phasnomena  or  changes  in 
inanimate  V^m^v. 

7.  Tp  d^iotc  the  relation  of  CMjlaut  ctrn^ 
junfiim^  which  feems  tp  fake  place  be* 
tween  caufe  and  efied  in  phyiics,  and 
which  it  18  maintaioed  by  Mr  HuM&  fub"^ 
fills  alfo  b^t^een  motive  and  adion,  as 
this  too  is  a  relation  not  hitherto  exprefled 
in  algebra,  and  therefore  not  provided  with 
amy  peculiar  fymbol  to  exprefs  it,  I  am 
obliged  to  employ  another  new  fymbol  1 
and  the  one  which  I  vfe  is  three  little  pa* 
raUel  lines;  thus,  ^.  I  prefer  this  fym- 
^1  tP  any  other  for  this  purpofe,  on  ac« 
count  both  of  its  llriking  fimilarity  to  the 
common  algebraical  fymbol  =^,  and  its 
9bvio\as  difference  from  it,  which  will  ia 
(ipme  meafure  enable  us  to  keep  conftantly 
]fk  mind,  both  the  great  affinity  and  the 
great  difier^nce  between  this  fuppo($d  re« 
Ution  of  caufe  and  efiedt,  motive  and  ac* 
^on,  an4  t^tc  familiar  relation  of  equali^ 

^7^ 
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ty^  or  correfpondtnce  of  quantiticis  of  the 
fame  kind. 

It  muft  be  remembered  always,  that  it 
is  only  among  effe&s  or  adtions,  refpec- 
tively,  that  are  of  the^m^  kind^  that  fuch 
relations  as  thefe  now  fpecified  can  be  fup* 
pofed  to  fubfift.  But  if  the  cffe&s  or  ac«<« 
tions  be  of  the  fame  kind,  however  dif- 
ferent in  kind  the  caufes  or  motives  of 
them  maybe,  all  thole  relations  (except  the 
laft,  which  is  the  fuppofed  relation  be- 
tween motive  and  adlion,  caufe  and  eSe&^ 
and  which  it  mufl;  be  obvious  compre- 
hends the  circumftance  of  quality  or 
kind,  as  well  as  that  of  quantity  or  degree)' 
may  fubfift  between  them.  But  if  the  ef-- 
fe<5ls  or  actions  be  not  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  if  the  caufes  or  motives  of  them  be 
applied  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fame  fub- 
jcdl  or  perfon,  then  they  may^  and  accor- 
ding to  the  dodrine  of  conftant  ctmjunfiion 
they  muft^  take  place  at  the  fame  time,  in 
the  fame  fubjcd  or  perfon,  without  in  the 
lead  interfering  with  one  another.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  underftood,  that  efiedls  ahd 
a^lioQS  refpedively,  of  the  fame  kind  on^ 

^7x 
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ly,  are  the  fubjefts  of  the  following  rea- 
fonings;  thofe  of  different  kinds,  which 
may  take  place  at  once,  in  the  fame  fub- 
je<5l  or  peribn,  without  interfering  with 
one  another,  plainly  not  admitting  of  thofe 
relations  that  have  been  fpecified  and  ex- 
plained ;  and  being  manifeftly  as  inCom- 
menfurable  as  lines,  furfaces,  and  folids 
are  with  one  another.  As  I  have  no  oc-- 
cafioD  to  condder  the  relation  of  fimulta- 
neous,  but  diftindl,  occurrence  of  e£fe(5ls 
and  of  anions  rcfpe<Stivcly,  that  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  are  incapable  of  being 
blended  or  compounded  together,  I  think 
it  unneceflkry  to  propofe  any  fymbol  for 
expreiliag  it  algebraically  {  but  this,  if  re- 
quired, might  eaiily  be  done. 


SECT. 
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Difference  between  the  relation  of  Motive  and 
Jflion  and  that  of  Caufe  and  Effeii  in 
Pbyftcs^  flated  in  the  form  of  a  Propofir- 
tion.^—To  be  demonjlrated  by  an  argument 
ad  falfum  and  ad  zh{xxTA\xxxi.-^T>ilemma. 
\ — The  relation  of  Motive  and  Aiiion  muf 
be  either  a  conftant  conjttnflion^  or  not  a 
conftant  cofyunilion.  —  General  neceffary 
confequences  of  the  notion  of  Qn^ant  Qm^ 
jtmfiion^  exprejfed  algebraicdly^  and  re-- 
dttced  to  the  form  of  Canons  or  Axioms. 


AFter  fo  many  preliminaries,  it  is 
time  at  lad  to  ftatc  the  chief  pro- 
portion which  I  mean  to  prove  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  difference  between  the  relation 
of  motive  and  adlion  and  that  of  caufe 
and .  efied  in  phyfics,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  argument  by  which  it  may  be  demon- 
ftrated, 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION. 

There  is  in  mind  a  certain  independent 
felf*goveming  power,  which  there  is  not 
in  body ;  in  coniequence  of  which  there  is 
a  great  diflerence  between  the  relation  of 
motive  and  adtion  and  that  of  caufe  and 
efie<^  in  phyfics ;  and  by  means  of  which 
a  perfon,  in  all  common  cales,  niay,  at 
bis  own  difcretion,  adl  either  according  to 
or  in  oppofition  to  any  motive,  or  combi- 
nation of  motives,  applied  to  him;  while 
body,  in  all  cafes,  irrefiftibly  undergoes  the 
change  cprrefponding  to  the  caufe,  or  com** 
bination  of  caufes,  applied  to  it. 

To  demonftrate  this,  I  aflame  the  di** 
re^  contrary  fuppofition  with  refpedl  to 
mind,  and  fuppofe  it  to  have  no  fuch  fclf- 
governing  power,  any  more  than  body 
has ;  and  that  all  our  volitions,  determi- 
nations, and  anions,  come  to  pafs^in  con-» 
fequence  of  the  motived  applied  to  us,  as 
irrefiftibly  on  our  part  as  the  changes  or 
effe^  in  body  do  from  the  application  of 
y  %  phyfical 
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phyfical  caufes ;   and  trace  the  neccfTzTj 
confequenccs  of  this  fuppofed  inertia  of 
mind,  and  induence  of  motives,  to  con- 
cluiions  that  are  either  falle  or  abfurd,  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  relation  of  motive  and  a<Elion  mvfi 
he  either  a  cohftant  conjundlion,  as  that 
of  caufe  and  effed  in  phyfics  feems  to  be^ 
or  not  a  condant  con]un<5tion,  that  is^ 
an  occaiio'hal  and  feparable  conjunction* 

If  the  relation  of  motive  and  adlion  and 
that  of  caufe  and  efiedl  in  phyiics  be  a 
conflant  conjundlion,  the  moll  obvious  and 
general  neceffary  cbnfequences  of  it  ntuft 
be  fuch  as  may  be  expreffed  accurately  by 
the  following  algebraical  formulae,  or  ca- 
nons, of  univerfal  application. 

X  =  A. 

Y  =  B. 

Z  =  C. 
X  H-  Y  ~  A  •+-  B. 
X  —  Y  ^  A  —  B. 
X  F  Y  =  A  F  B* 


As 
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As  this  mode  of  expreflion  mud  be  new 
to  every  perfon,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
point  out  bow  the  preceding  formulae  arQ 
to  be  read.     It  is  thas  : 

If  a  certain  caufe  or  motive  X  is  con- 
ftantly  conjoined  with  a  certain  effefl  or 
aflion  A,  and  if  another  caufe  or  motive 
Y  is  conflantly  conjoined  with  a  certain 
e£Pe(5t  or  adtion  B,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  action  or  effedl  A,  and  if  no  other 
caufe  or  motive  Z  conftantly  conjoined 
with  a  certain  efFeA  or  adion  C,  of  the 
fame  kind  with  A  and  B,  interfere ;  then 
when  X  and  Y  are  applied  at  the  fame 
time  to  the  fame  fubjedl  or  perfon,  and 
direAly  concur,  the  effedl  or  adion  confc- 
quent  upon  them,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  fyflem,  conflantly  Conjoined  with 
them^  mti/i  be  A  and  B  jointly,  concurring 
or  added  together,  and  more  than  either  of 
them  fingly,  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
other :  When  X  and  Y  diredlly  oppofe  an4 
counterad  one  another,  the  cffedk  or  adioa 
conflantly  conjoined  with  them  muft  be  A 
oppofed  and  counters  died  by  B,  and  lef^ 
than  either  of  them  fingly  by  the  whole 

amQunt 
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;amount  of  the  other :  And  when  X  and 
Y  applied  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fame 
fubjeA  or  perfon,  neither  diredUj  concur, 
nor  yet  directly  oppofe  one  another,  they 
mu/l  be  conflantly  conjoined  with  the  efied 
or  a<5tion  A,  combined  with  or  modified 
by  the  eflec^l  or  action  B,  and  different  from 
either  A  or  B  taken  fingly*  And  the  dif- 
ference between  the  refult  of  fuch  a  com«» 
bination  of  caufes  or  motives,  and  that  re- 
fult which  would  have  taken  place  if  only 
one  of  them  had  been  applied,  m^  be 
equal  to  the  full  e£fedt  of  the  other. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  thefe  general 
algebraical  ezpreflions,  or  fomtuU^  which 
I  fhall  frequently  have  occaiion  to  make 
life  of,  and  refer  to  as  a  fort  of  canons,  is, 
that  they  are  not  only  more  diftindt,  ac« 
curate,  and  concife,  but  more  comprehend* 
five,  than  expreilions  of  the  fame  thoughts 
or  conclufions  in  common  language  could 
eafily  be  made ;  and  at  the  fame  time  car- 
ry  moft  diflincSlIy  their  own  evidence  a* 
long  with  them.  They  are  in  truth,  like 
other  algebraical  yormi/tf,  a  kind  of  diftio(^ 
ihort  hand. 

M 
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As  this  mode  of  expreffion,  and  indeed 
of  reafbning,  on  fuch  a  fubje6l»  cannot  be 
familiar  to  every  perfon,  nor  perhaps  be 
apprehended  at  once,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
point  out,  what  otherwife  it  would  be  im- 
pertinence to  point  out  to  men  of  fcience, 
that  if  X  —  Y  ~  A,  then  Y  =  B  is  fe- 
parated  fi*om  its  efiect  or  adion ;  ^hich  is 
contrary  to  the  principle.  And  the  fame 
muft  be  equally  obvious  with  refpec^  to 
the  other  two  cafes,  or  canons,  of  X  +  Y 
and  X  r^  Y,  if  it  be  found  or  fuppoled^ 
that  they  are  ^  A,  inilead  of  ^  A  •+•  B, 
or  A  F  B. 

This  fimple  but  compreheniive  mode  of 
reafoning,  and  the  three  canons  which  I 
have  offered  as  the  refult  of  it,  I  wifh  to 
be  carefully  examined ;  for  much  depends 
upon  them.  If  the  reafoning  is  found  to 
be  unfatisfadtory,  and  the  canons  falfe,  in 
ihort,  if  any  perfon  of  competent  judge- 
ment c^n  hmafidt  refufe  his  afTent  to  them, 
every  argument  founded  upon  them  muft 
of  courfe  go  for  nothing.  But  if  the  rea-* 
foning  is  found  to  be  juft,  and  the  three 
canons  be  admitted  as  neceflfary  inferences 

from 
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from  the  principle  of  inertia  in  the  fubjcA 
or  perfon,  and  of  confiant  conjunSlinn  of 
caufe  and  cffe<^,  motive  and  a<ftion,  (which 
fnppnfition  of  itftlf  fully  implies  the  iturr 
tia  of  the  fobjec^l),  then  every  indance  of 
the  exadl  concurrence,  of  the  dirc<5l  oppo- 
iition,  or  of  the  combination,  of  caufe  and 
cfFed,  or  qf  motive  and  at^lion,  muft  be 
admitted  to  have  neceffirily  the  confer- 
quence  exprefTed  in  the  correfponding  ca- 
non ;  and  to  deny  this,  or  to  reafon  %^ 
gainA  it,  or  to  endeavour  to  affign  a  rea- 
fon .why  fuch  a  refult  fhould  not  take  place 
in  any  particular  cafe,  muft  be  an  abfur^ 
dity.  For  thofe  three  canons  comprehend^ 
and  muft  apply  to,  every  pof&ble  cafe  of 
the  application  of  caufes  or  motives  to  the 
fame  fubjedl  or  perfon  at  the  iamc  time, 
and  that  produce  efie<5ls  or  acStions  of  the 
fame  kind;  which  confequently  cannot 
take  place  feparately,  or  without  interfe- 
ring with  one  another.  Nor  can  we  con- 
ceive a  fourth  way  in  which  Caufes  or  mo- 
tives conftanily  conjoined  with  their  efiedU 
or  anions,  and  having  tS^&&  or  actions  of 
the  fame  kind,  may  be  applied  to  a  fub* 

jca 
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}cA  or  perfon,  any  more  than  we  can  con- 
ceive a  fourth  dimension  of  body. 

Let  it  be  obfervcd  too,  that  thofe  three 
canons  are  of  the  nature  of  axioms.  They 
are  felf- evident  neceflary  truths,  bearing 
that  relation  to  the  notion  of  conftant  con- 
jundion,  which  the  axioms  of  geometry 
bear  to  the  notion  of  quantity ;  and  if  the 
former  notion,  as  well  as  the  latter,  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  juft,  they  are  axioms  to  all 
intents  and  purposes. 


SECT. 
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lUu/t rations  of  the  e^afi  impbrt  of  the  red^ 
fomngs  in  the  prtctding  fe^ion. — Infianccs 
of  the  truth  of  the  inferences  from  the 
principle  of  Qmfiant  ConjunSlion  in  cafes 
bfCaufeandEffeainPhj[fics\  and  of  the 
plaufibility  of  them  iri  mattf  cafes  ofthere^ 
/at ion  of  Motive  and  A^ion. 


THougk  I  regard  the  reafdning  in  the 
preceding  fedlion  as  perfedUy  fatif^ 
factory  and  unqueftionable ;  yet  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  this  fuperfedes  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  illuftrating  it  very  fully :  for 
diongh  both  the  fubje^  and  the  reaibning 
be  fufficiently  iimple^  yet  it  mufl  be  owned, 
that  they  are  both  very  abftrufe,  and  no 
common,  and  coniequently  no  eafy,  ob- 
jeds  of  attention.  But  1  think  they  may 
be  explained  and  illuftrated  by  proper  in-- 
ftances,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  child  of 

ten. 
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ten  years  of  age,  of  ordinary  capacity, 
ihall  eaiily  and  fully  underftand  them. 
Indeed  little  more  is  required  to  enable  a 
perfon  to  underftand  them,  than  that  ha 
fhould  underftand  or  Oiould  be  capable 
of  learning  arithmetical  addition  and  Tub- 
(raftion^ 

It  is  plain,  in  the  firft  place,  that  either 
caufes  or  motives  may  be  applied  fingly; 
and  if  the  conjundion  of  caufe  and  ef« 
fe£t  and  that  of  motive  and  adlion  be 
conftant,  every  cauie  or  motive  iingly  ap« 
plied  will  be  followed  by  its  proper  effedl 
or  adtion. 

Thus,  a  body  will  mov^  from  impul&, 
melt  with  heat,  or  diilblve  in  its  proper 
tnenfirtoMi  and  a  man  will  eat  becaufe  he 
is  hungry,  drink  becaufe  he  is  thirfty, 
run  away  becaufe  he  is  afraid,  do  kind 
actions  from  beuevolence,  and  commit 
cruel  and  unjuft  anions  from  anger,  ma- 
Kce,  or  rapacity.  And  this  is  exprefled 
by  the  fimple  formuh  X  ^  A,  Y  ^  B, 
&c. 

2;  2  In 
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TOcd,  is  espr90cd  by  the  firft  canon,  X  •+- 
YsAH-B. 

Jn  the  third  place,  it  muft  be  evident, 
that  either  cauf«s  or  motives  may  be  dt«* 
redtly  oppofed  by  other  cauies  or  other 
motive;.  If  the  oppoiite  cau(es  or  mo-* 
tives  are  of  unequal  force  or  Arength,  the 
more  powerful  will  prevail. 

ThuSp  a  ihip  will  advance  againfl:  an 
adverfe  current,  if  the  velocity  in  one 
(diredion  which  (he  acquires  from  theiwind 
is  greater  than  what  (he  would  acquire  in 
the  oppofite  diredlion,  from  the  current^ 
And  a  foldier  will  face  any  danger  in  the 
way  of  his  prpfeilion,  if  his  fenfe  of  du^ 
ty,  of  honour,  of  intered,  or  even  his 
dread  of  punifhment,  are  with  him  flrong* 
er  motives  than  fear  of  the  enemy ;  but  he 
will  run  ^way,  if  this  fear  be  the  (Ironget 
motive. 

If  th«  pppofite  caufes  or  motives  are  e- 
quaj,  then  they  will  exa<Etly  balance  each 
other,  like  equal  weights  in  the  oppofite 
ics^les  of  a  juil  balance ;  or  like  a  fhip  un- 
der 
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der  fail  with  a  Tclocitj  equal  to  that  of 
an  adyerie  current,  which  in  this  cafe  fhe 
will  juft  ftem,  ib  as  to  remain  in  the  fame 
fihce  relatively  to  the  (hore;  or  like  the 
afiy  in  the  well-known  imaginary  cafe  of 
die  two  equal  and  fimilar  bundles  of  hay, 
l^aced  at  equal  diftances,  one  on  each  fide 
of  him.    This  cafe  of  the  ais  appears  to 
me  (as  I  bdieye  it  has  uniyerially  been 
thought)  a  Tery  fiur  and  explicit  one;  and 
I  wiih  it  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  I 
flMan  to  make  an  important  uie  of  it :  for 
tibough  it  cannot  reaibnably  be  (aid  to 
contain  either  truth  or  fenfe,    yet  it  un* 
doubtedly  contains  the  means  of  getting 
at  truth,  and  of  detecting  nonfenie.    But 
of  this  afterwards. 

The  mutual  deftruAion  or  prevention 
of  the  efiedts  of  equal  and  oppofite  cauies 
or  motives,  is  as  obviouily  and  neceflarily 
implied  in  the  notion  of  ctmfiant  coHfuaffum^ 
as  the  principles  of  addition  and  fubtrac- 
tion'are  in  the  notion  of  number.  And 
to  fet  about  proving,  that  when  lo  is  de- 
ducted from  ID,  there  muft  remain  no- 
thing, or  that  A  +  B  —  A  =.  B,  or  that 
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a  jttft  balance,  with  10  pound  weight  in 
each  feale,  muft  remain  even,  or  that  a 
fliip  will  not  advance  againft  a  current 
which  iets  her  back  as  fad  as  the  wind 
fets  her  forward,  would  mod  defer- 
vedly  be  regarded  as  arrant  trifling : 
they  are  all  fuch  things  as  no,  perfon  of 
found  judgement  ever  doubted,  or  can 
be  fuppofed  to  doubt  of.  But  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  our  belief  of  fuch  of 
them  as  relate  to  phyiics  depends  entirely 
on  our  convidlion,  or,  more  properly 
ipeaking,  on  our  uniform  and  natural  con* 
ception,  of  the  abfolute  incapacity  of  a 
body  to  move  itfelf,  and  of  the  conftant 
conjundtion  of  caufe  and  efFedl.  For  if 
either  or  both  of  thefe  things  were  other- 
wife,  the  conclufions  refpcding  the  Ihip 
and  the  balance  would  often  be  found 
falfe  upon  trial ;  nor  would  they  even  be 
expedled  or  fuppofed,  a  priori^  to  be  true. 
The  (hip  might  be  expedled  to  go,  and  in 
faifl  would  go,  fometimes  with  the  wind, 
fometimes  with  the  current,  according  as 
the  one  or  other  of  them  was  feparated 
frpm  its  proper  effedl  on  her  fails,  or  on 
her  hull;  and  if  the  fhjp  were  not  inca- 
pable 
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pablc  of  moving  hcrfcM;  though  neither 
the  wind  nor  the  cnrrent  were  feparated 
from  their  efFedls,  fhe  might  motre  in  the 
diredion  of  either  of  them,  ot  in  dne  per- 
pendicular or  oblique  to  both.  Arid  the 
Correfponding  conclufions  with  refped  to 
the  balance  muft  be  equally  obvious.  If 
the  codjim(5tion  of  caufe  and  efled  in  the 
employment  of  that  inftriiment  were  not 
conftant,  and  the  inftrument  abfblutely 
incapable  of  moving  itfelf,  we  never  could 
have  any  reafon  to  rely  on  a  balance  as  a 
juftone. 

The  iwrtia  of  body,  or  its  incapacity  to 
move  itfelf,  or  in  any  way  to  change  its 
own  condition.  Is  implied  in  the  notioti 
of  body,  as  completely  as  divifibility  is 
implied  in  the  notion  of  time,  fpace,  or 
number;  or  as  the  equality  of  the  fotir 
fides  and  angles  is  in  the  notidn  of  afquare. 
A  Being  capable  of  moving  itfelf,  or  in  afty 
way  changing  *%  own  (late,  is  not  what 
we  call  Body. 

The  fundamental  principles  df  geome- 
try are  all  neceffary  truths;  the  contrary 

of 
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of  them,  in  every  inftance,  being  not  mere- 
ly falfe,  but  impoffible  and  abfurd. 

The  principle  of  the  conftant  conjun<5lion 
of  caufe  and  effed,  which  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  phyfics,  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  only  a  contingent  truth ;  nay, 
it  may  be  fuppofed  no  truth  at  all.  A 
perfon  may  be  conceived  to  doubt  of  it, 
till  he  can  find  fome  evidence  of  its  truth. 
And,  in  fa£l,  there  are  innumerable  cafes, 
as,  for  example,  the  eledlive  attra<£lions  in 
chemiftry,  which,  on  a  fuperficial  view, 
might  incline  us  to  difbelieve  it ;  though, 
when  ftridly  examined,  they  all  a£ford 
proof,  or  at  leaft  additional  inflances  of  it. 
Yet  it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
(landing  the  vaft  number  of  inilances 
feemingly  in  oppofition  to  it,  which  even 
men  of  fcience  (as  I  have  aflually  found) 
are  fometimes  difpofed  to  infill  on,  and 
the  very  fmall  proportion  of  mankind  that 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  examined  thofe 
obfcure  or  doubtful  cafes  with  fuch  accu- 
racy as  to  difcover  the  truth  in  them ;  yet 
few  or  none,  even  of  the  rudeft  and  moft 
ignorant  of  mankind,  feem  ever  to  have 
A  a  doubted 
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doubted  of  the  conftancy  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  caufe  and  cSe6iy  or  would  fail  to 
regard  any  inflance  to  the  contrary  as  a 
miracle.    This  feeois  to  indicate^  that  the 
conception  of  the  relation  of  caufe  and  ef« 
fedt«  as  well  as  the  convidion  of  the  ne- 
ceility  of  a  caufe  in  certain  cafes,  depends 
not  merely  on  obfervation  and  a  fort  of 
rude  indudlion,  but  on  fome  fundamental 
principle  of  the  human    underilanding* 
This  perfuaiion  muft  be  confidered  moie 
fully  afterwards.    But  fuppofing  it  a  truths 
all  the  conclufions  hitherto  drawn  from  it 
are  AecefTary  confequences  of  it :   and  as 
they  are  all  found  experimentally  true  as 
matters  of  fafl,  in  innumerable  inftances^ 
we  have  every  reafbui  which  the  nature  of 
the  fubjedt  admits  of,  to  believe,  that  the 
principle  of  conftant  conjundlion  of  caufe 
and  effedl  in  phyiics,  whether  it  be  a  ne- 
cefliary  or  only  a  contingent  truth,  is  at 
leafl  an  eftablifhed  law  of  Nature* 

This  cafe,  of  the  application  of  caufes 
or  motives  at  once,  which  diredly  oppolc 
one  another,  and  the  neceffary  refult,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  afTumed,  is  ez- 

prefled 
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prefled  by  the  fecond  canon,  X  — ^  Y  3E  A 

Laftly,  It  is  plain,  that  various  caufes 
or  various  motives  may  be  applied  at  once 
to  the  fame  fubjedl  or  perfon,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  fliall  neither  concur  ex« 
adly,  nor  yet  diredlly  oppofe  one  another ; 
and  this  without  any  regard  to  their  being 
equal  or  unequal  in  force.^  This  cafe  we 
ihall  call,  exclufively,  the  combination  of 
caufes  or  motives.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that 
bodies  and  perfons  are  equally  incapable 
of  moving  themfelves,  or  of  changing  in 
any  way  their  own  (late;  and  that  the  re- 
lation both  of  caufe  and  efiedl,  and  of 
motive  and  adlion,  is  »  conftant  conjunc-* 
tion";  then,  in  every  fuch  cafe  of  a  combi- 
nation of  caufes  or  motives,  there  mtifl  be  a 
correfponding  combination  in  the  efieds 
or  adlions  produced. 

Thus,  a  {hip  failing  in  a  current  at  right 
angles  to  her  courfe,  will  advance  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  oa 
her  fails ;  but  at  the  fame  time  will  de- 
viate from  her  courfe  in  confe^uence  of 
A  a  2  the 
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the  influence  of  the  current  on  her  fault 
A  fhip,  or  Indeed  any  body^  in  this  or  any 
iimilar  (ituation,  will  defcribe  the  diago- 
nal of  a  parallellogram^  whereof  it  would 
have  defcribed  one  or  other  of  the  two 
contiguous  fides,  if  the  caufes  of  its  liio^ 
tion  had  been  applied  fingly  ;  and  it  will 
defcribe  that  diagonal  in  the  fame  time 
that  it  would  have  defcribed  either  of  the 
contiguous  fides  of  the  parallellogram  fe- 
parately.  And  a  body  under  the  influence 
of  what  is  called  a  centripetal^  and  a  fr^ 
jeflile  or  tangential  force  at  the  <aroe  tiaoe, 
will  defcribe  a  portion  of  fbnae  conic  fec- 
tion  in  every  monnent  that  its  motion  con- 
tinues. All  thefe  things  are  well  known 
by  experiment  and  obiervation  as  matters 
of  fa<5l :  and,  moreover,  they  are  demon- 
ftrated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his 
Principia^  as  neceflary  truths. 

In  like  manner,^  a  perfon  under  the  in- 
fluence of  different  motives,  which  nei- 
ther perfcdlly  concur  nor  yet  directly  op- 
pole  one  another,  will  adl  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  he  would  have  done 

if 
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if  only  one  of  the  motives  had  been  ap- 
plied. 

Thus,  in  the  weli-known  ftory  of  tho 
Decemvir  Appius  Claudius  and  Virginia^  we 
conceive,  that  a  violent  defire  to  get  pof- 
feflion  of  the   perfon  of  Virginia^   more 
powerful  than  any  confiderations  of  virtue^ 
prompted  the  Itecemvir  to  endeavour  to 
do  fo  per  fas  aut  nefas.     If  this  motive 
had  been  applied  fingly^  or  oppo(ed  only 
by  thole  weaker  motives   which  juftice, 
humanity,  or  chaflity  fuggefted,  we  con- 
ceive, that  It  would  have  prompted  him  to 
employ  diredl  and  open  violence,  of  which 
he  had  the  means  in  his  power,  as  the 
fureft  and  readied  way  to  accompliih  his 
purpofe.     But  then  prudence,  fear  of  the 
indignation  of  the  Roman   people,    and 
perhaps  fome  other  lefs  obvious  motives, 
urged  him  to  avoid  giving  any  offence 
by  an  open   and  violent  exercife  of  his 
power;    aiid   induced    him   to  have  re- 
courfe  to  art  and  fraud,  in  order  to  gain 
his  end  with  the  appearance  of  law  and 
juftice.     His  conduifl  accordmgly  was  the 
refuit  of  the  mixture  or  combination  of 

fuch 
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ftdi  difiereot  mocite&y  and  ftainlj  <lifl&ri» 
cnt  finom  wliat  it  would  bare  been^  or  by 
any  jodkioas  poiba  woold  bare  been  ex- 
pededtobe,  if  oo^  ooc  of  thole  motives 
had  betn  applied^ 

EtcTj  iiidi  cafe  of  tbe  comlmKation  of 
caofis  or  modTCs,  and  the  weccgarj  rcfiik 
of  it  in  tSkOi  or  a^Uon,  according  to  the 
prindfJc  aflhmcd,  is  cxprcfled  by  the  third 
canon^  XF  YsAf^  B. 

All  die  preceding  inftances  of  the  re- 
lation of  homan  actions  to  the  modTCs  of 
them,  and  of  the  analogy  and  relemblance 
between  the  relation  of  motive  and  adion 
and  that  of  caufe  and  fStSL  in  phyfics,  I 
have  exprellcd  cantionflj,   and  in  thofe 
vagne,ambigiioa5,  and  hypothetical  terms, 
which  have  been  too  generally  employed 
on  this  fubjeift,  and  hare  by  many  philo- 
fbphers  been  thought  rational  and  iatiP- 
fadory.     They  are  all  fucb  inftances  as  I 
have  occaiionally  hevd  given  as  illuftra- 
tions  of  the  dodrine  of  Neceffity,  and  as 
proofs  of  tbe  clofe  and  ftriking  affinity^ 
or  rather  indeed  of  the  perfedt  identity^ 
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of  the  two  relations  in  queftion.  Few 
people,  I  believe,  will  think  them  over- 
ilrained,  and  fewer  dill  will  fufpedl,  that, 
if  taken  literally  as  they  are  dated,  they 
are  all  falfities,  abfurdities,  and  little  bet- 
ter than  nonfenfe;  which  yet  they  certain- 
ly are. 

For  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  on  fuch  a 
point  as  this,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  give  a 
few  indances,  even  though  they  were  all 
accurately  exprefled,  and  undoubtedly  true, 
as  a  proof  of  the  principle  in  quedion.  For 
if  it  be  true,  then  all  thofe  general  infer* 
ences  from  it,  of  which  I  have  given  only 
a  few  examples,  will  be  neceflarily  and 
univerfally  true  in  every  particular '  in- 
dance.  And  if  in  any  cafe  it  be  found, 
that  they  are  not  true  as  matters  of  fadl, 
when  the  proper  experiment  is  fairly  made, 
ic  mud  be  admitted,  that  the  principle  of 
which  they  are  neceflary  confequences  is 
falfe.  For  it  may  well  happen,  that  the 
refemblance  between  the  two  relations  in 
quedion  fliall  be  driking,  and  pleafing, 
and  very  generally  obfervable ;  while  yet 
the  difference  between  them,  though  in 
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